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I N THE June 1951 issue of FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES, we introduced Ivar 
Jorgensen as the author of the lead story 
“Whom the Gods W'ould Slay”. This 
marked Ivar’s first appearance in pub- 
lished fiction. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. His story proved to be one of the 
most popular novels we had ever published 
— and, for a new author, Jorgensen received 
almost unprecedented recognition. 

H owever, much to our surprise, soon 
afterward a rumor got started that 
Ivar Jorgensen w'as just another pen-name 
for Milton Lesser, or Paul Fairman, or 
Don Wilcox, or William Tenn — to name 
just a few. As a matter of fact, even now 
— after all these months and the publica- 
tion of several other Jorgensen stories — 
there is still a heated controversy going on 
among our readers regarding his actuality. 
(See “The Reader’s Page” this issue.) 

S INCE WE can’t possibly produce Ivar 
in the flesh to each and every one of 
our more than 100,000 readers — we are re- 
producing below a photograph just received 
from him, taken on his brother’s farm in 
Iowa. New to our field, ivar is enjoying 
hugely the reports of his non-existence, and 
has captioned the photograph himself, a 
la Mark Twain. 

H OW ABOUT it, you doubters? Con- 
vinced? 

T he question of who was the first 
human being to fly in a rocket — if any- 
body — will be kicked around for a long 
time. But first — what’s meant by a rocket? 
A jet plane with rocket assists? This has 
been done. But no human being has yet 
ever flown in a “pure” rocket — a rocket 
designed for space and unequipped with 
wings. 

V ERY RECENTLY, news was released 
that the first human being to make a 
flight- in a rocket plane — self-contained 
and powered with conventional rocket en- 
gines — was a Nazis test pilot operating the 
experimental "V i p c r” — an anti-aircraft 
rocket designed to down Allied Ambers 
during the closing hours of the Second 
World War. 



T his stubby fuselaged rocket plane 
equipped with rudimentary wings, but 
with no auxiliary power devices, and car- 
rying a pilot, was launched in February 
of 1945. In its first test, the mechanism 
malfunctioned, %nd pilot and plane crashed. 

S ubsequently, our own experiments 
with rocket planes proved more suc- 
cessful. A rocket was able to complete a 
full flight, returning to Earth with pilot 
and rocket intact. 

T he opportunity for glory still re- 
mains, however, for the first human 
to go into space. So far, no altitude flights 
beyond the atmosphere have been made. All 
high altitude work with Neptunes and 
V-2’s still remains a matter of remote 
control, although undoubtedly in the near 
future attempts will be made to send hu- 
man beings to altitudes greater than 50 or 
100 miles. There’s still another opportunity 
for immortality for somebody LES 




' Reports of my non-existence have been greatly 
exaggerated," lays Jorgensen 
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By ROBERT MOORE WILLIAMS 



4 i T-T T ATCH OUT! ” Jongor 
said, moving ahead care- 
’ ^ fully. 

Behind him, Ann and Alan Hunter 
stopped in midstride, while their eyes 
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ranged the forest around' them. ‘‘I 
don’t see anything,” Ann said, her 
rising voice betraying her fear and an- 
xiety. 

“I don’t either,” her brother an- 
swered. “But if Jongor says to watch 
out, you can bet he has some reason 
for it. Look! What’s he going to do 
now?” 

Ahead of them, Jongor’s broad, 
heavily-muscled back was still visible. 
£pear held ready in his right hand, he 
was moving slowly forward. His man- 
ner indicated that he suspected there 
mi^t be some danger close ahead but 
that he was not sure yet. 

Across his back, the great bow which 
he always carried was visible. The 
feathered ends of arrows could be seen 
projecting from the quiver. He turned 
his head, called out in a soft voice to 
the two: “You stay there.” 

“What is it?” Ann called. 

Jongor shook his head, did not an- 
swer. 

“If we have any more trouble get- 
ting out of this place,” the girl said 
softly to her brother, “I don’t think I’ll 
be able to stand it.” Althoi^ the 
words she ^ke indicated the possibil- 
ity 0 ^ distress, her whole appearance 
was the exact opposite. Clad in deer- 
skin and wearing the deerskin mocca- 
sins that Jongor had made for her, 
her cheeks showing the glow of perfect 
health, she looked as if she could stand 
anything. Or take anything. The light 
rifle which she carried in two very 
capable brown hands made her look 
like a modern Diana. 

“Lost Land* is trouble’s natural 
home,” her brother answered. “Any- 
body who gets Into this place finds 
trouble. If he tries to get out, he finds 
more trouble.” 

His eyes ranged around the vast 
semicircle of swamp and jungle. In the 
far distmice, tall mountains marked 
the natural boundaries of this lost 



country. Behind them, miles away, was 
the spot where the Murtos still lived 
in squalor in a city which had once 
been a great mining town, thousands 
of years in the past. Far to the right, 
he could see the spot where the .-\rk- 
lans, the centaurs of lost antiquity, had 
once lived and died. All around them 
stretches of open water were visible, 
water broken by islands, by clumps of 
trees. In these swamps lived alligators 
thirty feet long. 

BUCK up, Sis,” Alan spoke 
again. “As long as Jongor is 
with us, we’ve got nothing to worry 
about.” 

His frank appraisal of the man in 



•■See of Lo^t l4tnd fO<-tr*ber 1840 T’.VN- 

TAHTIC AOVKNTUmSS) &nd Tiie Keturn of Jongor 
(April 1944 V'AS'TASTir ADVKNXVRES), Joutjor 
was tliB sou of Captain Rob«rt (tord^n. P. nav.il 
aviator (vho. with his bride, had attempted to fly 
over the vast expanse of western Anstratfa desert 
where Ijost XA»d >■ located. Here. In a land un- 
known to the world at laree, the primitive eon* 
dlttoBs of hundreds of thousands of years a«o sttli 
prevalL In this vast ar^. some species of dino> 
•aurs have survived, as have also the pterodactyls, 
the winced lisards which perhaps Inspired the 
tales of flylittf dragrons in the old lepends. and 
other creatures which once lived on Earth In the 
old tithes. Lost Land Is surroumied by mountains. 
TlK'se muuniaiiis In turn are surrounded by de;«crts. 
thus iiiaking exploration almost impossible, it le 
very probable. Indeed, that this whole vast valley, 
hundreds of square miles In area. Is actually the 
partly fllled-ln crater of an extinct volcano. 

In attemptinc to fly over this area. Captain 
Robert GoMon's plane was cauebt In a fierce air 
current and he was forced to make a crash land- 
ing. Ha and his bride came ont of the crash alive, 
hut they were never able to find their way out of 
I.oat Land. Here a son was born to then)— John. 
John’s first babyish effort to pronounce his name 
resulted In Jon-Uor, for John Gordon, As a r«»uH. 
his parents hud alwaj-s called him Jom;ur> and he 
liad erown up known by that name. When Jongor 
was twelve, hla parents were killed by pterodactyls. 
He was left alone to survive in a Junsto land 
where danger lurked behind every bueh and death 
lurked at every waterhote. The boy managed to 
eurvive and in the process of mirvtval became a 
blaetc-haired. thleh-ehested. michty.muscled glunt. 

Alan Kuntcr was an adventurous youth who 
also penetrated Lost Land and couldn't find Ills 
' way out. Uia sister Ann put off her gay social 
life of a wealthy debutante to come nnd ecarch 
for him. She found Jongor; Jongor found Alan. In 
the searth, the.v met and overcame bands of Murtos, 
degenerate desoendents of a eolonlsl outpotit innln- 
tatned a.) a mining lokmy in iiiis valley In Icnu-- 
gone times by the JlurJana, the Inhabitants of jiu. 
Ai the three were leaving tlie valley, the Murtos, 
under the leadership of Great Orl>o and hla lieu- 
tenant, Umber, tricked thqm i'.ito returninfr. Coming 
back, the.v were forced to go to the land of the 
Arklans, a race of centaurs that bad aurvived la 
this vast uliderness, and to wiincss the destruction 
of the last citadel of the Arklans. 

The Murtos still possess soma of the science of 
their ancestors, but it Is a degenerate science, used 
by rote, with no real understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved. They have tank so low that the 
only weapons they have left which they know how 
to use are Clubs and spears, although they have 
legends of other days when they had other, tar 
atronger, weapons. 

Jongor, Ana and Alan HuatM* are agaiia leaviu 
Lest Lud t« retum t» Aornica, wheik thla at^ 
•pens. 




JON60R FIGHTS BACKl 
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leopard-skin breechclout ahead of 
them was based on past, experience. 
Both Alan and .\nn had seen this man 
of the jungle in action. Both had un- 
limited confidence in him. Without 
him, each knew they would have little 
chance of surviving long enough to es- 
cape from Lost Land. 

Somewhere in the grove of trees 
ahead of them a frightened bird twit- 
tered. Far off in the swamps, a bull 
alligator bellowed. Everytliing seemed 
normal, for Lost Land. 

“I don’t hear or see anything,” Ann 
spoke again, restlessly. She lifted the 
light rifle she carried in the crook of 
her arm to the ready position. “But 
just in case. . . ” 

Her brother did the same. “When 
you don’t see or hear anything in this 
place, that’s the time to watch out,” 
Alan said. “What the heck is that?” 
His voice lifted sharply. 

Out of the grove of trees ahead of 
them came a man who was at least 
nine feet tal . Clad in what seemed to 
be a suit of armor, a thick-plumed 
helmet on his head, a heavy, two- 
bladed battle axe c’asped in both 
hands, he advanced straight toward 
Jongor. 

“Where — where d’d that come 
from?” Alan Hunter gasped. 

“Jongor, get away!” .Ann screamed. 

Jor.gor stood his ground, His spear 
was lifted, the bright blade glittered in 
the sunlight. 

The girl lifted the light rifle that 
she carried. If Jongor had no more 
sense than to stand and be killed by a 
giant in armor, she would- do what she 
could to protect him. Her eyes went 
along the sights. 

Suddenly there was a loud crashing 
sound and the gun was knocked from 
her hands by a club. As she turned 
startled eyes in the direction from 
which the club had been thrown, she 
saw something that sent a paralyzing 



fear through her body. 

“Murtos!” she screamed. 

Out of the trees on the right, the 
degenerate monkey-men were pouring 
in a roaring flood. Beside her, she saw 
Alan throw tip his rifle and fire one 
quick shot. A charging Murto went 
down. But Alan had time to fire only 
the one shot, and then the wave of 
charging Murtos were upon them, 

“Jongor!” she screamed. 

She saw him turn his head in her 
direction, one quick glance. At the 
same instant, the armor-clad giant 
rushed forward and struck down with 
his huge axe straight at Jongor. 

One glimpse she got of the giant 
before she wa.s knocked to the ground. 
A Murto fell on top of her. 

J ONGOR, ADVANCING toward the 
grove of trees, had expected to find 
a group of Murtos hiding there. His 
keen ears had caught a slight sound 
which indicated the presence of the 
monkey-men of Lost Land. He had no 
fear of them; he was sure he could 
send them running. 

When the giant came striding out of 
the grove of trees, Jongor was thor- 
oughly surprised. He thought he knew 
Lost Land fairly well, but in all that 
vast expanse of territory he had never 
seen anything like this. 

The sharp spat of the girl’s rifle, 
and her scream, broke the shock that 
held him. Out of the corner of his 
eye, he caught a glimpse of the charg- 
ing Murtos. He would have turned then 
and gone to Ann’s rescue, but the mon- 
ster was upon him. 

“Ho!” the creature shouted. “Ho, 
pygmy! Die!” And he brought the axe 
down with enough strength behind it to 
have split Jongor from head to toe. 

Only the axe didn’t land on its tar- 
get. Somehow, at the last minute, its 
victini had moved, had twisted to one 
side.. 
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“Uh!” the astounded giant grunted. 
The axe was buried deep in the ground. 
He stared at it stupidly. The Murtos 
had promised him a reward for killing 
this insignificant creature, and he in- 
tended to finish his job. 

But as he tried to wrench the weapon 
from the ground, Jongor’s spear came 
up. With all his strength behind it, 
Jongor rammed the spear against the 
giant’s chest. 

The tough chain armor turned the 
point aside. But under the force of the 
blow, the giant was thrust backward. 
He fell heavily, nothing harmed except 
his dignity. Snatching at the handle of 
the axe, he came scrambling to his 
feet. 

“Help!” Ann Hunter’s voice came. 

Jongor was already turning to see 
what had happened to Ann and Alan. 
He saw they were down under what 
looked to be a tidal wave of Murtos. 
And the Murtos, having captured Ann 
and Alan, were turning toward him. 

One Murto he recognized. Great Or- 
bo, the leader of the bunch. Orbo was 
flinging up a hand and pointing toward 
him. 

“Get him!” Great Orbo ordered. 

One Murto, or a dozen Murtos, Jon- 
gor could handle. But a whole swarm 
of the monkey-men were coming to- 
ward him. Near him, that incredible 
giant was tugging his axe out of the 
ground. 

'jpHERE WAS only one thing Jongor 
could do — run. If he could get 
away, there would be a day of reckon- 
ing for the Murtos, possibly also for 
the giant. .Already the monster was 
swinging the axe at him again. 

“Get him 1 ” Great Orbo yelled. “Two 
extra wives for the one who catches 
him! ’I 

The Murtos poured after the jungle 
lord as he fled for the grove of trees. 

He did not see the thrown club 



whirling through the air, did not know 
that a club had been thrown until it 
hit him. The blow was a savage one. 
The club struck the back of his bead 
just at the base of the brain. 

As he went down, blackness closed 
over him. 

The blackness lasted but an instant. 
Then he was on his feet and running 
again. If any damage had been done 
to him, it did not show in his gait. 

But no human being who ever lived 
could withstand such a blow from a 
thrown club and not suffer damage. 

NN HUNTER, stumbling along, 
her hands tied behind her back 
with a rope which was held by a Mur- 
to following her, felt the tears stream 
down her cheeks. All hope of escaping 
from this land was gone. Nothing could 
save her now, not even Jongor. Be- 
sides, she had seen Jongor run. She re- 
peated that fact over and over again, 
as if she were not prepared even yet to 
believe what her eyes had seen. 

“What did you expect him to do, 
stay there and get his skull split 
open?” her brother pointed out. “Even 
Jongor couldn’t lick twenty to thirty 
Murtos and that — ” he paused, grop- 
ing for words to describe the creature 
striding along ahead of them. “ — that 
giant!” 

Calazao, the giant, was walking with 
Great Orbo. Calazao had the battle 
axe swung over his shoulder and he 
was talking freely, in a voice that had 
the tones of remote thunder in it. 

“I would have killed him; I do not 
know how he got away from me,” 
Calazao was saying. “The next time 
I see him, I’ll fix him, but good.” He 
spoke in the language of the Murtos, 
which both Ann and Alan understood. 

“The next time you see him, you 
will probably run so fast your shadow 
won’t be able to keep up with youl” 
Ann shouted. 




JONOOR FIGHTS BACK! 
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“Shhh, Sis!” Alan expostulated. 
“Anj'how, a minute ago you were wail- 
ing because Jongor had run away, now 
youVe yelling what he is going to do 
when he comes back.” 

Calazao and Great Orbo turned 
their heads. “Ho! So he is coming 
back, is he? Ho, so I will run from 
him, will I? Ho!” Calazao swung the 
battle axe experimentally around his 
head. He repeated again what he would 
do to Jongor. 

'‘Sometimes it pays to keep your 
mouth shut, Sis,” .-Van Hunter advised. 
“Calazao will be on the watch for Jon- 
gor nov/.” 

“He would be on the watch any- 
how,” Ann answered. 

“Move along, you.” The Murto hold- 
ing the rope emphas'zecl his command 
by jerking it, with the result that the 
girl was pulled off her feet. 

“Get up, get up,” the Murto said, 
kicking her. 

“You jerked her to the ground, now 
you’re kicking her because she felll” 
Alan Hunter raged. \Vea{x»nle.ss, his 
hands tied behind his back, he butted 
the ^iurto in the stomach with his 
head. 

The monkey-man fell over back- 
ward. When be scrambled to his feet, 
he was waving a ciub. Rage showed in 
his close-set eyes. “Fll fix you for 
that.” 

“Stop it, stop it!” Orbo screamed. 
“I’ll have your tail cut off if you dis- 
obey me.” 

“He hit me!” the enraged Murto 

yelled. 

“When I li't you, you v/ill know you 
have really been hit!” Orbo answered, 
‘T'il have your rail cut off for sure 
if you utter another v/ord.” 

Under this threat, the sullen Murto 
subsided. Ann and Alan got slowly ta 
their feet and resumed their march. 
Obviously they were being taken back 
again to the old city of the Murtos. 



JN PHYSICAL appearance, the Mur- 
tos were shorter than the average 
human, but they were more heavily 
built, their squat muscular bodies cov- 
ered with thin, soft fur. They looked 
a lot like gorillas, though none of them 
was as big or as heavy as the great 
apes. The size and the shape of their 
heads indicated an almost human in- 
telligence. They looked like beast men, 
creatures which had evolved past the * 
level of beasts but had not quite 
reached the human ‘level Their resem- 
blance to animals was further increased 
by the fact tliat each possessed a long, 
bushy tail. 

.Among the Murto,s, not only was the 
possession of this tail a mark of 
achievement, but a bigger, better tail 
entitled its possessor to tlie respect of 
the others. Great Orbo, the leader and 
ruler, had a tail tliat was long enough 
to curl around his neck. It was also ex- 
tremely bushy. Except for hammered 
metal ornaments on their arms, the 
Murto.s were entirely naked. Their 
weapons consisted of clubs and short 
spears. 

As she stumbled along, Ann furtive- 
ly watched the jungle on both sides of 
her, Jongor would find her, he would 
rescue her. She had no doubt whatso- 
ever that this gray-eyed jungle giant, 
who had managed to sur\nve his whole 
life here in the vast treacherous hell of 
Lost Land, could do anything he set 
his mind on doing. 

Umber, the second in command of 
this group, came past her, moving to- 
ivard the head of the column. He 
paused to leer at her. “Female, how 
v/ould you like to belong to me?” 

‘Td rather be dead,” the miserable 
girl answered. 

Umber grinned at her. 

“You get on about your business,” 
Alan Hunter spoke. 

“This for you!” Rage showed in the 
Murto’s eyes. Lifting the spear he car- 
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ried, he brought the flat of the blade 
hard up against the head of the youth. 

“You leave him alone,” Ann 
screamed. 

Umber bared fighting fangs in what 
he thought was a placating grin, and 
moved up to the head of the column 
where Orbo and Calazao were finding 
a path through the jungle growth. 
Al^ got slowly to his feet. Blood was 
streaming down his cheek where the 
blade of the spear had landed. 

“Are you hurt, 'Alan?” 

The youth ran his fingers over his 
cheek. His eyes glinted. “Some day I 
hope to catch that Murto when both 
of us have the same weapon!” 

Up ahead of them, Orbo, Umber and 
Calazao were engaged in heated talk. 

“She is to be the bride of the Sun,” 
Orbo was saying. “That was decided 
long ago. “Or the bride 'of the Great 
Lost God, If he should speak and claim 
her.” 

Ann Hunter shuddered. These crea- 
tures were sun worshippers, their god 
was the flaming orb of light that moved 
across the sky each day. To be the 
bride of the sun meant being sacrificed 
on the altar of the sun. She did not 
know what the Great Lost God was, 
and did not want to learn. 

“That is what she will be,” Orbo was 
saying. “Unless she is not perfect 
enough to become the bride of the 
sun. In which case I shall keep her for 
myself.” 

“It looks as if whichever way it 
goes, you are going to get the raw end 
of the deal, Sis,” Alan Hunter said, 
his voice desperate. 

Again Ann’s eyes swept the Jungle 
around her, looking, praying, for Jon- 
gor. “He’ll come,” she told herself over 
and over again. “He’ll find us.” 

TT WAS well for the peace of mind 
of Ann Hunter that she could not 
set Jongor at that moment. He was 
Msurely stalking a dee^in an open 



glade. In his mind was only the 
thought that he was hungry, that the 
deer would make an excellent and 
appetizing meal. In his mind was no 
thought whatsoever of Ann or Alan 
Hunter. 

So far as he was concerned, they had 
never existed. 

He had no memory of them! 

The club thrown by the Murto that 
had struck him on the back of the 
head and had knocked him down had 
almost cracked his skull, with the re- 
sult that deep inside the gray matter 
of his brain, certain pressures had been 
set up. So that his mind had slipped 
back across a span of time roughly 
equivalent to one year. 

He had no memory of ever having 
known Ann or Alan Hunter. He w'as 
simply Jongor, the youth who had 
grown up in Lost Land, the youth who 
lived by his wits, his cunning, and his 
strength. 

It is a strange characteristic of the 
human mind that as the result of a 
blow the memory will sometimes re- 
gress across a definite period of t'me. 
For recent events there may be com- 
plete amnesia, complete forgetfulness. 
A person injured in an accident may 
not be able to recall any of the events 
leading up to the accident. His memory 
may regress to the day before tlie 
accident, or two days, or a week. 

This lost memory may be recovered. 
Or it may not. Recovery depends to 
a large degree on what happens to the 
individual. 

Jongor was aware of a dull ache 
somewhere deep in the recesses of 
his brain. Every so often he shook his 
head at the ache, thinking thus to 
make it go away. It did not go away. 
He soon Teamed to ignore it. He was 
also aware of a vague, fleeting picture 
that from time to time tried to emerge 
within his mind — the picture of a fe- 
male. His impression was that this was 
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his mother. She was the only woman 
he bad ever k .own. 

Or had he known another woman? 

He tried to think, wrinkling his fore- 
head in the process. The picture in his 
mind went away. With the sight, fi- 
nally, of the deer feeding clearly be- 
fore him, he forgot all about the pic- 
ture of the won-tan thct had tried to 
form in his mind. 

'J’HE DEER was feeding, and not 
aware of the danger present. In 
the recesses of the leafy growth, jon- 
gor carefully fitted an arrow to his 
bow. The bow stave creaked as he 
drew the feathered end of the shaft 
to his right ear. 

“Fly straight,” he whispered to the 
arrow, releasing it. 

Struck just back of his shoulder, the 
deer gave a great bound, the single con- 
vulsive leap that often comes when 
the death blow has been taken, and fell 
dead. The arrow had penetrated its 
heart. Jongor cut succulent steaks from 
the carcass, sought a secluded spot, 
and built a small fire using an ordi- 
nary cigarette lighter to start the 
blaze. 

As he used the lighter he stared at 
it, thoughtfully, as if he wondered 
where he had gotten such a thing and 
how it operated. The gray multi-veined 
crystal that he wore on his left wrist 
he knew about, knew where he had 
gotten it, and how it was used. But this 
little gadget that , could be used to start 
a fire. . . 

Alan Hunter had given it to him only 
months before. But this was blocked 
out of his mind. 

Squatting beside the fire, he was 
aware of sounds off in the jungle. Not 
animal sounds, not Murto noises. 

The noise of menl 

Slipping the great bow on his back 
and picking up the spear, he rose 
quickly to , his feet. , 



*XnE TWO men had made a hasty 
camp at the edge of a bluff. Above 
them, rising in a series of graduated 
tiers, was a cliff. In front of them was 
a cleared space so that no danger 
could approach unseen. That much pre- 
caution they had taken. 

What little camp equipment they 
had was scattered about. It was not 
much. A medicine kit, an ammunition 
box, two smaller metal boxes which 
apparently contained food. Or had con- 
tained it. 

Two high-powered sporting rifles 
rested against tke base of the cliff. 
Each of the two men had a heavy pis- 
tol bolstered at his hip. Hanging across 
from each pistol was a heavy hunting 
knife. 

“Those worthless Blackfellows 
would desert just at the time when 
we needed them most,” Gnomer, the 
taller of the two, spoke. Anger sounded 
in his voice as he held the haunch of 
venison roasting over the fire. He was 
burly, black -bearded, and looked to be 
every inch a ruffian. 

“Yeah,” Rouse, his partner, an- 
swered. “They knew when to get out. 
If I ever find one of those devils be- 
tween the sights of my rifle, there’s 
going to be one less Blackie in this sec- 
tion.” 

“You’ll never catch one,” Gnomer 
answered, a sneer in his voice. “If you 
had been on the watch, like I told you, 
they’d never have had a chance to get 
a-,', -ay on us.” 

“I couldn’t he^p it because I fell 
asleep,” Rouse grumbled. ‘T was 
watching ’em. I must have nodded. I 
swear I didn’t close my eyes, but I 
must have closed ’em for a minute or 
two. Suddenly, no bearers.” 

“You probably closed your eyes for 
a couple of hours,” Gnomer said bit- 
terly, “While you were nodding, they 
had time to take most of our gear and 
, cleaf out,, including Ae maps.” Anger 
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crept into his voice. “Damn it, I ought 
to put a bullet in you for letting them 
get away with the maps.” 

Rouse, lounging on the ground, 
twisted uneasily. “What difference 
does it make?” he answered. “Heck, 
we got here, didn’t we, maps or no 
maps!” 

“We got here all right, but now that 
we’re here, how in the hell are we go- 
ing to find what we’re looking for with- 
out a map?” 

“We’ll find it. It’s got to be here 
somewhere.” 

Gnomer swept his free hand in an 
arc that included the whole of Lost 
Land. “Yeah, and you see how big this 
damned place is. Without a map, we 
could hunt for years without finding 
what we’re looking for.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it,” Rouse de- 
fended weakly. 

yk S QUIETLY as a moving shadow, 
Jongor came down the series of 
ledges above the two men. He could 
move through jungle growth with an 
effortless ease that left no trace of his 
passage. Coming down the series of 
ledges was simple. He reached the 
ledge directly above the two men with- 
out either knowing that he existed. 

At sight of them, something stirred 
in him, like a hunger. But his belly 
was fill], he could not be hungry for 
food. What, then, was this feeling that 
came into existence inside of him at 
the si^t of the two men? 

Although he did not know it, the 
feeling in him was hunger for the com- 
panionship of his own kind. While his 
memory of Ann and Alan Hunter was 
blocked, there still remained in him a 
nostalgic emotional pressure, a sort of 
pseudo-memory of the happy times he 
had had with them. It was good to be 
with humans, good to be with your own 
kind. Even ^e Murtos showed a fond- 
ness for the company of thdr fellows. 



Seeing these two men, Jongor 
wanted to be with them, to talk to 
them. His only memory of humans at 
this point was of his father and moth- 
er. They had invariably been kind to 
him. He reasoned that all humans were 
the same as his parents had been. 

Standing erect on the ledge, he 
called out, “Hello.” 

The sight of the tall, skin-clad giant 
suddenly standing up on the ledge 
above them startled Gnomer so mu^ 
that he dropped the venison into the 
fire. With a single motion of his hand, 
he snatched the heavy pistol from his 
hip. 

“Who are you?” 

Jongor was already dropping light- 
ly and lithely from the ledge to the 
ground. A smile on his face, the spear 
grasped in his right hand, his left hand 
extended palm outward in the ancient 
human gesture of friendship, he ad- 
vanced toward them. 

Gnomer held his fire. Rouse, snatch- 
ing hastily at one of the rifles leaning 
against the rock wall, jerked it up to 
his shoulder. 

“Stop it!” Gnomer ordered. 

“But—” 

“I said to stop it and I meant exact- 
ly what I said.” Gnomer’s voice was 
hard and flat. Very slightly, he shifted 
the muzzle of the pistol he held so that 
instead of covering Jongor, it covered 
his partner, a movement that was not 
lost on Rouse. “But...” Rouse low- 
ered the rifle. 

“1 beg your pardon,” Jongor said. 
He knew he had startled these two 
men, but he also had the impression, 
that something was not right here. Had 
he done something wrong? “I am Jon- 
gor," he said. “I saw your fire and 
stopped to talk.” To him, this was a 
simple statement of fact. 

“Oh,” Gnomer said. Then he re- 
peated the single sound again, “Oh.” 
Gnomer’s mind was working with 
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Kghtning-ljke rapidity. He was badly 
startled. The last thing on earth he 
bad expected to see here in this val- 
ley was a white man muscled like an 
Apollo and armed with utterly primi- 
tive weapons. But, now that Jongor 
had appeared before him, he had a 
choice of believing such a thing could 
exist or of doubting his own eyes. 
“Well— well, sit down. You startled 
us. Who are you?” His own voice had 
taken on sympathetic tones. 

CQUATTING ON his heels, Jongor 
^ told them the story of his life. The 
doubt on the faces of the two men 
changed to wonder. “Well, whatta you 
know I” Rouse kept saying, over and 
over again. He glanced out of the cor- 
ner of his eye at his partner, as if he 
had an idea of some kind. Gnomer paid 
him no attention. Gnomer already had 
the same idea. 

“So you’ve lived here all your life?” 
Gnomer questioned. 

“Yes,” Jongor answered. 

- “Then you must know this valley 
pretty well.” 

“Fairly well. I haven’t been over all 
of it. There are places here it is well 
to stay away from.” 

“If you want my opinion, it’s 
damned good sense to stay away from 
the whole blasted place!” Rouse spoke. 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” Gno- 
mer said. Rou.se lapsed into quick si- 
lence. Gnomer turned his attention 
back to Jongor. “Did you ever hear 
of an old, wrecked city where some 
kird of missing links live?” 

“Missing links?” 

“Yech. Half human, half monkey.” 

“You must mean the Murtos,” Jon- ' 
gor said. .A. fleeting expression of an- 
ger crossed his face, and was gone al- 
most a.s soon as it appeared. 

“I don’t know what you call ’em. 
Could you show us how to get to this 
Murto city?” 

“I suppose I could.” A frown crossed 



Jongor’s face. “But why do you want 
to go there?” 

“Because — ” Rouse began. 

“We are scientists,” Gnomer said 
quickly. “We were sent here by an or- 
ganization that is devoted to pure re- 
search. We have heard rumors of these 
Murtos and it is our job to investigate 
them, to determine if they are really 
the long-sought missing link.” His 
voice was suave and guileless. Rouse 
looked at him in startled surprise* 

“Scientists?” Jongor said. “I do not 
believe I know the meaning of the 
word.” 

“Scientists are people who devote 
their lives to solving the problems of 
the world, who wcplore the unknown, 
who search out new facts of nature and 
give them to the world so that all may 
benefit. From what you have told me 
of them, your parents must have been 
scientists. Certainly they were explor- 
ing a new world when they attempted 
to fly across this lost valley here.” 

“Oh,” Jongor said. This man’s words 
listened good, they sounded brave and 
honest and truthful, but somewhere 
about them he seemed to detect a feel- 
ing of insincerity. Was this man lying 
as the Murtos often lied? Jongor did 
not know. He shook his head. 

“No, I will not show you how to 
reach the city of the Murto.s,” he said. 

'^HE GUN, which Gnomer had bol- 
stered again at his hip. came out 
like- a flash of moving light. Jongor 
knev/ guns. His father had owned one 
here in this land, he knew what they 
could and would do- “Get your hands 
above your head!” Gnomer snapped. 

“But you said you were scien* 
lists — ” 

“It doesn’t matter what I said. Get 
your hands above your head and turn 
around. If you make a wrong move, 
I’ll blow your guts out through your 
backbone.” 

Silently, Jongor obeyed. He did not 
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begin to understand the reasons back 
of this man’s actions. He had come 
to them seeking companionship, seek- 
ing friends. He would have been a 
friend to these people. Now Gnomer 
was pointing a gun at him, threatening 
him with death, telling him to turn 
around. Were all men like this? Was 
this the way men treated their friends? 

He felt his hands jerked down be- 
hind his back and tied there. 

“Now I guess you will guide us to 
the city of the Murtos!” Gnomer said, 
triumph in his voice. 

“But why do you want to go there? 
Is it because of the diamonds and the 
gold?’’ 

“Diamonds? Gold?” Rouse spoke, 
his eyes wide. “Are. things like tliat to 
be found there?” 

“The Murtos were once miners,” 
Jongor said. “Yes they have tremen- 
dous stores of both jewels and gold.” 

“Holy hell!” Gnomer whispered. 
“That wasn’t the reason. But now 
that we know about it, it h a reason 
for going there. We’ll start first thing 
in the morning. And don’t get any 
ideas that you can get away during tlie 
night, because you’re not going to slip 
away from us now, not until you have 
guided us to the city of the Murto.s, 
anyhow!” 

Gnomer sounded like a man who 
has stumbled into unexpected good for- 
tune. “Even if you did lose the maps, 
I’ve got a better one,” he said to 
Rouse, nodding toward Jongor. 

Anger rose in Jongor, then subsided. 
He was trapped and he knew it. The 
first of his own kind he bad ever met 
had tricked and trapped him. Or were 
these men the first of his ovm kind he 
had ever met? 

The gray ghost of memory went 
flitting through his brain, came and 
■ went too fast for him to grasp it. 

The two men were asking him ques- 
tions, dozens of them, about the Mur- 



tos and the city of that ancient people, 
where it was located, and how best to 
get there the fastest. He answered them 
with dignity. Deep inside of him a 
feeling of anger was building up again. 
But it was helpless anger. For the time 
being. 

TN THE silence of the night, the girl 

worked desperately with the leath- 
er thongs that boimd avr wrists. Near 
her, she was aware that Alan v/as 
awake and was working too, as silent- 
ly and as desperately she. NeUr the 
great fire the Murtos had built, Ca- 
lazao snored like some rusty steam en- 
gine. The Murtos themselves slept rest- 
lessly, each as near the fire as he could 
get without (I'^iv'CT to h’mself. Giiard.s 
had been po.sted; they were alert and 
apprehensive. To these creatures the 
night was a traditional time of danger. 
Off in the darkness somewhere a lion 
coughed. At the sound, a frightened 
monkey chUtered. 

Ann and Alan Hunter lay a little 
apart from the Murtos. If they could 
get their hands and feet free, they 
could perhaps slip quietly into the over 
hanging foliage nearby. After that, 
they would be free. Free in Lost Land, 
where death lurked on every hand. 
Better the freedom and the danger 
of Lost Land than captivity by the 
Murtos ! 

“Sis,” Alan Hunter’s soft whisper, 
came. 

“Yes.” 

“Fve got my hands free.” 

Ann felt her heart juivp ct the 
words. She was aware that Alan was 
moving, was sliding s'owly across the 
ground, coming nearer ard nearer to 
her. She felt his fingers begin to ex- 
plore her wrists, 

A restless Murto awakened. It was 
Umber, she recognized vaguely by the 
light of the fire. Apparently groping 
in a nightmare, Umber stumbled to- 
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ward them. The girl held her breath. 

“Get away from her!” She heard 
Umber kick at Alan. Twisting, she 
saw that Alan had rolled away. “And 
don’t you come near her again!” the 
Murto repeal. 

“He’s my brother, he can come as 
close to me as he wants,” Ann said 
quickly, in the Murto language. 

“Shhh, Sis/' Alan said, in English. 
“Don’t provoke him.” 

“What is that strange talk?” Um- 
ber demanded. 

“N — nothing,” the girl faltered. “He 
just said that — that — we should do as 
you say.” 

“Good,” Umber said. Satisfaction 
sounded in his voice. Apparently he was 
still half asleep. He dropped to his 
knees beside her. ITis hand.s sought her 
face, turned, it toward him. 



TJ'ER FIRST startled thought was 
^ ^ that he was going to kiss her. 
But among the Murtos, kissing had 
never been discovered. Tb^ showed 
their affection by rubbing noses. The 
girl felt the hot breath of the Murto 
on her face, felt his nose gently touch- 
ing her. Panic roiled through her like 
a shock wave. 

She wanted to scream, knew she did 
not dare. If she crie<I out, she would 
attract the attention of the other Mur- 
tos. Perhaps that would save her from 
this indignity but, on the other hand, 
it might mean just the opposite. Also, 
there was the danger that they would 
find out that Alan had freed his hands. 
If that f^ was discover^!, thdr 
chance of escape would be lost. 

The girl stifled her screams within 
her, 

“You beautiful creature,” Umber 
whispered to her. 

“You dirty beast!” the girl an- 
swered, in EngBsh. 

“What does that mean?” 

“It means how strong you arel” 
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“Ahl” She could almost hear a purr 
of satisfaction in Umber’s voice. Again 
his nose touched hers, again she could 
feel his breath upon her face. Pressure 
rose in her, pressure that she could no 
longer force down. It came explosive- 
ly to the surface, in the form of an 
ear-splitting scream. 

“What’s that?” 

“What goes?” 

Awakened by the scream, the 
alarmed Murtos v^vre instantly 
aroused. Even Calazao scrambled to 
his feet. Grasping his axe, he looked 
around for the enemy that had dis- 
turbed his rest. 

Umber, spitting like an angry co- 
bra, rose to his feet. “The girl is hav- 
ing a nightmare,” he explained. 

It was an explanation that Ann was 
glad enough to accept. She lay quiet, 
not moving again and not uttering a 
sound. Alan did the same. Eventually 
the snores of Calazao sounded again 
and the whole camp was quiet. Again 
she felt Alan’s fingers tugging at the 
leather cords which bound her wrists. 
Minutes hter, they both were free and 
were slipping like twin shadows into 
the moonlit jungle ni?ht, Alan hesitated 
long enough to filch a spear from a 
s!ecpicg3furto. 

In the jungle, a restless sentry 
moved. They slipped around him. The 
camp of the Murtos was behind them. 
Each felt a surge of exultation pour 
tbrjur^h his veins. 

“We’ve got away, Alan, we’re free!” 
Ann whispered. 

■ “Never say die!” Alan answered. 
Nothing ever daunted Alan Hunter for 
long. “Now to find Jongor. I don’t un- 
derstand what happened to him. I was 
dead certain he would be somewhere 
around this camp tonight.” 

“Maybe he is here somewhere,” Ann 
said eagerly. “Maybe he was just 
waiting for a good chance to set us 
free. We’il get away from here ai)4 find 
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a place to hide, and maybe he’ll find 
us tomorrow. I bet he will. Without 
him ...” She didn’t finish what she 
had started to say, but both knew that 
getting out of Lost Land without Jon- 
gor to help them, would be a hard job 
indeed, if not impossible. 

“Come on,” Alan said. “Let’s scat 
away from here.” 

They began to put distance between 
them and the Murto camp. Off in the 
distance, a lion coughed, then was si- 
lent. 

Although neither of them knew it, as 
they slipped away from the Murto 
camp, a monkey-man quietly followed 
them. The Murto was Umber. Heavy 
club in hand. Umber followed the two 
humans like a silent, invisible shadow. 
In the darkness, one blow of the club 
ought to take care of the girl’s broth- 
er. After that, the girl would be his to 
do with as he pleased. 

' I ’HEY MOVED furtively through 
the moon-drenched night. Under 
the rays of the moon. Lost Land was a 
fantastically beautiful place, but neith- 
er had an eye for the scenery at this 
moment. Ann heard a rustle of sound 
off to the left. She pretended not to 
notice it Alan went forward resolute- 
ly. If he heard anything, he did not 
call it to her attention. From the far 
distance came the full-throated roar of 
a lion. Neither of them gave any 
thought to the sound. A roaring lion 
was not on the hunt. But the sound 
served to remind them of the dangers 
existing here, if they had needed any 
reminder. Another sound came, from 
behind them. 

“Alan, we’re being followed,” Ann 
whispered. 

The youth turned. Grasping the 
spear firmly, he listened. “I don’t hear 
anything,” he said. 

“I don’t hear anything now,” the 
girl answered. “But — ” 

“It’s some animal,” Alan “Or 



maybe it’s your imagination.” 

“It’s not my imagination,” the girl 
answered indignantly. 

“Come on,” he ordered bluntly. 

She followed him as he found his 
way through a grove of trees. The 
darkness here was most intense. She 
knew that Alan was groping his way 
forward without really being able to 
see where he was going. Suddenly he 
stopped. 

“What is it?” the girl whispered. 

“Here, I’ll give you a hand up,” her 
brother answered. 

“What—” 

“You’re going up into a tree,” the 
youth answered firmly. She felt his 
hands catch her, lift her. Groping up- 
ward against the rough bark of a tree, 
she found a limb. She threw a leg 
over it, drew herself up. 

“You come too,” she whispered. 

“I’m going to stay down here for 
a while,” he answered. “You get your- 
self securely settled up there.” 

“But—” 

“Shhh!” his whisper came from 
below, warning her to be silent 

Her ears caught a sound, coiqing 
from the edge of the grove, a soft 
rustle as of a body brushing lightly 
against foliage. The sound shocked her 
into silence. Through this darkness, 
something was coming. Something? It 
might be anything! The only certain 
thing was that it was not friendly. She 
groped upward, found another limb, 
lifted herself again. Settling herself on 
it, she clung to the bole of the tree, 
and listened with over-keen ears to the 
sounds of the jungle night. 

COMETHING W.^S moving through 
that darkness. The soft, almost un- 
distinguishable sounds of stealthy 
movement canie to her ears. Shp was 
not certain that she heard the sounds. 
Perhaps she sensed them, with some 
higher perception of danger that the 
human being seems to possess when 
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under stress. Was Alan hearing them? 
She thought of calling out to him, put 
the thought out of her mind almost as 
soon as it entered. Calling out might 
warn Alan; it would certainly warn the 
creature that was coming through the 
darkness below her. She strained her 
eyes trying to see. Here and there 
streaks of moonlight filtered down 
through openings in the tree tops above 
her. She tried to watch the patches of 
li|^it below her. The creature moving 
down there evaded the moonli^t. 

“Ugh!” 

Crash! 

THUD! 

In rapid succession, the three sounds 
came from below her. The first, she 
was certain, came from Alan in the 
form of a sudden, startled grunt. The 
crash and the thud she could not iden- 
tify, but she had the dazed impres.sion 
they were the result of weapons meet- 
ing Hesh. 

“Damn you!” That was Alan speak- 
ing. This much was certain. The an- 
swer was a spitting grunt that could 
have come from the mouth of almost 
any living creature. Following the 
grunt came the sound of a furious 
struggle, bodies threshing on the 
ground, a sudden sharp cry of pain, 
a thud, a grunt, a “Take that, damn 
you!” 

-\nn Hunter hesitated for only a 
split second, then she started down the 
tree. No matter what happened to her, 
she intended to go down there and 
help her brother. 

Almost as .soon as she started, slie 
stopped. The struggle had ended. Sud- 
denly, One instant there was a fight, 
then there was a thud, then there was 
silence. The whole shocked grove of 
trees was silent. The silence seemed to 
indicate that tragedy had taken place 
down there in the darkness below her 
and the whole world, knowing it, was 
trying to keep quiet 



Ann listened with bated breath. She 
could hear someone — or something- 
breathing heavily. 

“.^lan?” she whispered. 

. There was no answer. She could hear 
movement. Something touched the 
tree. Something was coming up the 
tree. 

“Alan?” 

Something groped forward from the 
darkness below and touched her. It 
wa.s a paw! 

The creature coming up the tree was 
a Murto! 

The night was split with the sudden 
explosive violence of Ann Hunter’s 
scream. 

^J^ITH THE blow of the club that 
had struck Jongor and had 
knocked from hi.s mind all memory of 
recent event.s had also come an apathy, 
an indifference. Not caring mudi what 
happened to him, he suffered the two 
men to force him co guide them. For 
two days they went westward, pick- 
ing their way through the jungle, skirt- 
ing the stretches of open water, wading 
through reedy swamps. Gnomer and 
Rouse cursed the country with unre- 
strained profanity. Jongor shrugged. 
He was accustomed to this country and 
to this way of life. 

The two men guarded him very 
closely. While they were on the march, 
they kept his hands tied behind Ills 
back. When they stopped to eat, they 
untied his hands, but Gnomer always 
sat a few feet away from him with 
hLs rifle ready. 

Jongor tried to talk to the two men. 
“Why do you wish to go to the city 

of the Murtos?” 

“Maybe it’s so we can get rich,” 
Gnomer answered. “From what you 
told us, these Murtos were once a col- 
ony of miners. For generations, they 
piled up wealth here — ” 

“But you only knew about that af- 
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te: 1 told you,” Jongor pointed out. 
^Tou have some other reason for com- 
ing here?” 

“Another reason?” G n o m e r 
shrugged. “We had heard about this 
piace. What better reason could any- 
one have than the hope of getting 
.rich?” 

“What is being rich?” Jongor asked. 

The two men stared at him. They 
tried to explain. It was having money, 
much money, a big house, cars, ser- 
vants, He stared back at them. “What 
good are these things?” he asked. 

Gnomer shock his head then. Glanc- 
ing at his partner, he tapped bis tem- 
ple. 

Jongor did not understand the ges- 
ture. He did not know Gnomer was in- 
dicating that in his opinion Jongor 
was not quite normal. But Jongor did 
notice that after that the men were 
wary of him. He did not like it. There 
were other things he did not like, in- 
cluding the severe headaches that he 
was suffering. He was aware, also, of 
a ghost of a memory that kept trying 
to struggle to his attention. Something 
about a girl . . . 

He could never quite get the pic- 
ture. 

“All right, get up and get going,” 
Gnomer ordered, rising to his feet. 

Jongor shrugged and rose. He did 
not like what was said, he did not like 
the tone of voice. But what o>u}d he 
do about it? There was the little mat- 
ter of the rifle. There arnther lit- 
tle matter of his hands* being tied be- 
hind his back at all times except wuen 
they were eating, Gnomer was an ex- 
pert with the rope. Jongor had tested 
the knots surreptitiously. They didn’t 
give. And the rope was strong, much 
too strong even for his mighty mus- 
cles. 

J^OVING forward, he stumbled and 
fell Under ordinary circum- 



stances, Jongor would never have fall- 
al from so slight a stumble as this.- 
But with his hands tied behind his 
back, his balance was difficult to hold. 
He went down. 

Rouse kicked him in the rear. “Get 
up, get up, you big clumsy ape. Hey, 
what’s the matter with you?” The last 
w^ a startled shout as Jongor turned 
toward Rouse. 

The face that Rouse saw was a face 
that was hot with anger. Jongor hrd 
been kicked. It was the first time in 
his life this indignity had been offered 
to him. His response was an instant, 
hot anger. So much of the rage showed 
on his face that Rouse was a’most 
frightened. The man hastily lifted his 
rifle. 

“Heyl” he repeated. 

“What is it?” Gnomer said. 

“Don’t kick me again!” Jongor said. 
Turning, he plodded forward. 

But the kick had been enough to 
.sh?l:e him out of his apathy. He still 
bad no memory of recent events, but 
the indifference was gone. He applied 
more pressure to the ropes. 

“Go on, see if you can break them!” 
Rouse jeered. 

“Some day I’ll break your neck,” 
Jon '▼or answered. 

Rouse fingered the rifle. 

“Better lay off him,” Gnomer or- 
dered. 

That night they camped beside a 
vast expanse of reedy swamp which 
opened out into stretches of clear wa- 
ter. Although neither Gnomer nor 
Rouse noticed it, something -was feed- 
ing on the swamp reeds. Very little 
disturbance was noticeable in the 
reeds; in the open stretch of water 
beside the reeds an occasional ripple 
seemed to appear. Jongor, his hands 
untied so he could gnaw on a chunk 
of succulent wild pig which Gnomer 
had shot during thie day, was very 
much aware of the ripple in the water 
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and that something was feeding on the 
reeds. 

He was also aware that on his left 
wrist a gray crystal mottled with, curi- 
ous veins of light seemed to glint at 
him. For a moment, he stopped eat- 
ing, then he continued without inter- 
ruption. Now his gaze was concen- 
trated entirely on the crystal. 



Al minute passed. Down by the 
reeds something poked into the 
air, something that looked like the 
snout of a gigantic snake, something 
that seemed to be trying to smell or 
to feel a vibration in either the air or 
in some other medium. Neither Gnomer 
nor Rouse noticed it. If Jongor was 
aware of it, he gave no sign. But his 
■gaze did not shift or move from the 
crystal on his left wrist. 

It was a curious crystal. The stone 
itself was gray. Moving through it 
were strange veins of light. The stone 
was set in a dull yellow metal. If either 
Gnomer or Rouse had examined the 
setting, they would have beewhe wild- 
ly excited— the setting was gold. The 
band that circled Jongor’s wTist was 
also gold. 

Suddenly a sound rent the air about 
them. The object in the water shook 
its gigantic head and started to move. 
A split second later, the ripple had 
enlarged. What at first glance ap- 
peared to be a small island suddenly 
emerged from the water beside the 
reed bed. 

Gnomer and Rouse leaped to their 
(oct. 

The island in the water was moving 
toward the shore. The general effect 
was that of a submarine with a pro- 
jecting periscope. 

“Is that a sub?” Rouse gasped. 

“It can’t be a submarine. There 
couldn’t be a sub in this place.” 

The creature came to shore. Water 
.sprayed away from it like a tidal wave. 
The sound was that "of some vast 



pump in operation as the gigantic crea- 
ture heaved and lifted itself up from 
tlie muddy bottom of the lake. It 
crashed through the fringe of shrubs 
at the water’s edge and stood there, a 
creature out of Earth’s long-gone past. 

“A — a — a dinosaurl” Gnomer 
gasped in horror, recognizing the crea- 
ture. This was one of the vegetation- 
eating dinosaurs, one of the lumbering 
monsters that usually fed from lakes 
or streams because the vast bulk of 
its body needed support frofh water. 
Not tliat these dinosaurs could not 
walk on land — they could, for long 
.periods, but they were generally more 
comfortable in the water. 

There were other, entirely different, 
kinds of dinosaurs in Lost Land — the 
meat-eaters, the terrible thunder liz- 
ards, creatures that could gobble down 
a whole deer in a single gulp and still 
be hungry. 

Although dinosaurs, or “dinos”, as 
he called them, had been perfectly fa- 
miliar to Jongor since h^ childhood, 
neither Gnomer nor Rouse had ever 
seen such a creature nor had any in- 
timation that dinosaurs still existed in 
Lost Land. For a moment they stood 
frozen, unable to move, at the sight of 
the monster. 

'T’HE DIXO twisted its long neck, 
moving its head as if it were test- 
ing the wind, trying to smpl? some- 
thing. 

A low sound, like a modn, came from 
its lips. It began t i 

“It’s coming loward us!” Rouse 
whispered. 

Gnomer threw up his rifle, fired. 
The sharp spiteful crack of the gun 
rang through Lost Land. 

The bullet struck the dinosaur and 
was lost in that mountain of flesh. 

“You might^as well shoot an ele- 
phant with a pop-gun ! ” Rouse explod- 
ed. “I’m getting out of here.” The last 
words were flung back over his shoul- 
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der as he started to flee. 

Gnomer had stronger nerves, a hard- 
er courage. He stood facing the charge 
of the monstrous beast. The rifle in his 
bands rang out again. Then, with the 
dinosaur almost on top of him, he 
turned and ran. 

As he turned, he caught a glimpse 
of Jongor, still squatting by the fire. 
If Jongor even knew that the dinosaur 
existed, he gave no indication of it. 

“Hey! Get the hell out of here!” 
Gnomer shouted. 

Still Jongor did not move. 

“Come on,” Rouse yelled. “Don’t 
stand around to argue. If that dino- 
saur eats him up, it’s his business.” 

Both men ran. To their eternal re- 
lief, the dinosaur did not follow them. 
Instead, it veered toward Jongor. They 
stopped, turned. Each expected to see 
Jongor trampled to the ground under 
the monstrous padded feet of the an- 
imal. 

The dinosaur came up to Jongor and 
stopped. The long neck bent down- 
ward. Jongor went up it like a squirrel 
going up a tree. He settled himself 
high on the massive fore shoulders of 
the beast. His voice lifted: “Ho, little 
one. Give those two creatures some- 
thing to think about. Get them, little 
one. After them I” 

Snorting, the dinosaur turned toward 
the two men, began its lumbering gal- 
lop. 

“My God! He’s riding that thing.” 

“He’s not only riding it, he has it 
under control!” 

For a split second, the two men 
stared, open-mouthed. A dinosaur was 
the last thing on earth either one of 
them had ever expected to see. And 
now, not only to see one, but to see 
the strange human whom they had cap- 
tured climb up on the back of this di- 
nosaur and direct it toward them, was 
more than human nerves could stand. 

Both men ran like fools being 



chased by the devil. Behind them came 
the thunder of heavy feet, the crash of 
breaking brush, the moaning whine of 
the monster out of the lake. Behind 
them also came a mighty human voice, 
shouting: “Chase them, little one. Give 
them hell. Show them who Is boss in 
Lost Land!” 

A NSWERING the human voice 
came the moan of the dinosaur. 
Both Gnomer and Rouse were utterly 
certain that their end had come. They 
ran as perhaps no two men had ever 
run before in all the history of the 
world. 

To Jongor, on the back of the dino- 
saur, this was fun. The two men were 
getting exactly what they had coming 
to them. They were the first two hu- 
mans he had ever met, except for his 
father and mother. When he had gone 
to them in friendship, they had tricked 
him. But he had no intention of kill- 
ing them. When the dinosaur had 
chased them far enough, he called off 
the mighty beast. 

“Come, little one, we must go back 
now and recover my own weapons.” 

Reluctantly the dinosaur gave up 
the chase, turned in the direction of 
the place where the two men had cap- 
tured Jongor and where he had left his 
bow and his spear. He wanted his 
weapons back, as quickly as possible. 

To survive in Lost Land without 
weapons was a gamble that only a fool 
would take. 

The great beast moved easily 
through the night. Morning had ar- 
rived before they reached the place 
where Gnomer and Rouse had cap- 
tured Jongor. He retrieved his spear, 
the great bow, the quiver of arrows, 
the knife and belt. 

“Go back to your swamp, little one,’* 
he spoke softly to the dinosaur. 

The creature moaned and headed to- 
ward the nearest water, where it 
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launched itself like a battleship going 
down the ways. Jongor, aware of the 
pangs in his own stomach, turned to 
the hunt. After he had killed and had 
eaten, he decided he would return to 
his own home, the great cave where he 
had lived with bis parents. It was the 
only home he had ever known. 

He made his way leisurely across 
lost Land, Off to his left something 
moved — a human figure. 

His keen eyes caught the moving 
figure the instant it came into sight. 

“Another h u m a n,” he thought. 
“Well, this time I won’t be tricked. 
I’ll stay away from that kind of an- 
imal!” 

His experience with Gnomer and 
Rouse had given him a hearty distaste 
for all iiumans. 

He saw the human wave at him, try 
to attract his attention. He moved qui- 
etly away. 

A SPITTING snarl answered Ann 
Hunter’s scream. A paw groped 
toward her again. 

As it touched her, she reached up- 
ward with both hands and took a firm 
grip on a limb above her. She swung 
herself from it. With both feet, she 
smashed blindly at the Murto below 
her. She felt her feet strike flesh. 

“Wowl” The yell came from the 
startled Murto as she kicked him. All 
the strength in her legs and the weight 
of her swinging body was back of the 
blow. It caught the Murto in the face 
and he lost his grip on the tree and 
fell. 

Then, before Ann had even begun 
to realize what was happening, she felt 
her hands slip, knew that she was fall- 
ing too. She plummeted downward 
through the darluess. 

Fortunately she hit directly on top 
of the Murto. “Alan,” she shouted as 
she fell. There was no answer. 

She scrambled to her feet. “AIj^!” 



There was no answer except the 
heavy breathing of the Murto and the 
night sounds of the jungle. 

Dazed, shocked, in the grip of grow- 
ing terror, she started to run. She 
heard the Murto get to his feet and 
come stumbling after her. The sound 
added to the panic in her. 

“Yi, yi, yi!” the Murto yelled, be- 
hind her. She had the impression tliat 
these creatures could probably see in 
the dark, or at least they could see 
better than she could. She found her 
way out of the grove into an open 
space and ran as she had never run 
before. If there were other dangers in 
Lost Land, they were as nothing in 
comparison to the threat behind her. 

When she could run no longer, she 
stopped. Panting for breath, she lis- 
tened. There were noises in the night 
Noises coming from the right were un- 
questionably being made by Umber. 
She was still being followed! 

She ran again, but this time silent- 
ly. An hour later, she knew she had 
lost the Murto. Turning, she began a 
cautious retracing of her steps. 

“I’ve got to find Alan, He may be 
hurt. He may need help.” 



T^ESPERATELY, she tried to find 
^ her way. Two hours later, she 
faced the truth: she was lost. 

Off somewhere in the distance a lion 
coughed, adding to her terror. 

Dawn found her crouching in a tree. 

With the coming of light, she de- 
scended to the ground and again tried 
to retrace her steps, but without suc- 
cess. She was hopelessly lost in a land 
of swamp and wilderness. 

For two days she wandered around 
— terrorized at the slightest sound — 
sleeping crouched in a tree during the 
night — eating only the fruits and ber- 
ries that Jongor had taught her were 
safe to eat. One night she dreamed 
that was fleeing from giant, h^ds 
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pursuing her. The ground was Ut- 
tered with huge skulls over which the 
horse she was riding stumbled. Then 
she was enveloped in the two mon- 
strous hands and lifted, together with 
her horse, to a leering face. As the 
maniacal eyes peered more closely at 
her, she screamed and awakened with 
a horrible shudder. The sound trave’ed 
through the night — and was echoed 
and re-echoed in the bowlings of jun- 
gle animals. She spent the rest of the 
night huddled wide-awake in a tree in 
a paroxysm of terror. 

The thought of Jongor was con- 
stantly in her mind. She was firmly 
convinced that sooner or later Jongor 
would find her. He was an expert 
tracker. No matter where she went, 
he could follow her trail. The thought 
soothed and sustained her. She would 
be all right. Jongor would find her. 
Deep in her heart she knew she loved 
this gray-eyed giant of Lost Land. 

Ahead of her a figure moved. At 
sight of it, she felt a sudden thrill 
shoot through her body. 

“Jongor!” she screamed. Jongor was 
here! He had found her. Her heart 
jumped until she thought it would 
leap from her breast. She ran forward. 

Jongor turned, looked toward her. 
He saw her, she knew he saw her. 
Now all her troubles were over, now 
she would be safe not only from the 
real terrors of Lost Land but from 
the horror of being lost. 

“Jongor!” 

She ran toward him. For a second, 
he stood staring at her, then he slid 
out of sight like a ghost vanishing in 
the wind. 

Appalled, Ann Hunter stopped. She 
knew he had seen her. Why hadn’t 
he come to her? Why had he run 
away? Echoing the pounding of her 
heart, questions pounded through her 
mind. 

“Jongorl” she called again. Then, 
la a weaker voice, “Jongor.” 



Had she seen someone else? That 
was not possible. No matter where 
she saw Jongor, she would know him. 



QFF SOMEWHERE behind her, 
^ she caught a whisper of sound, an 
excited yapping. Ignoring it, she ran 
forward to the place where she had 
seen Jongor. There, in a fresh spot of 
ground, she found footprints! Proof 
that she had not been mistaken! 

“Jongorl” There was no answer. 

Tears came then, unashamed tears. 
She sank to the ground, crying. In 
her wretched state, she did not see 
the Murtos approach. They were 
swarming all over her before she even 
knew they were near. 

“See, I have found herl” Umber 
yelled. He was very happy. This was 
quite an accomplishment, and for it 
he undoubtedly would have a big re- 
ward from Great Orbo, the leader. 

“I hope you choke on your own 
stupid tongue!” she said to him as 
they led her away. 

Umber grinned. He was in too good 
a humor to pay any attention to such 
remarks. 

“Look!” a Murto shouted. “The 
great man Jongor, he has been here!” 

The Murtos had discovered the 
footprints in the soft ground. The 
sight excited them greatly. They 
clustered in a group, eyeing the sur- 
rounding country. For Jongor they 
had the greatest respect, and the 
greatest hate. 

“We will do this,” Orbo decided. 
“We have his girl. When we leave, he 
will follow us, try to rescue her. We 
will be on the watch for him. This 
time we will get him.” 

The thought of capturing or killing 
Jongor excited Orbo greatly. He 
strutted back and forth, his tail jump- 
ing and curling, his chest thrust out 
as though the job had already been ac- 
complished and he, personally, had 
done it 
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From the depths of misery, Ann 
Hunter listened to this talk. Deep in 
her heart she was certain that this 
was one ambush that would not work. 
Jongor would not follow her, he would 
not try to save her. At the thought, 
the misery in her again dissolved in 
tears. 

Taking the girl with them, and 
very much alert for Jongor, the band 
of Murtos moved away. 

jpROM THE concealment of a grove 
of trees, Jongor watched the girl 
try to find him. The gray ghost in 
his mind had struggled hard to reach 
the surface. For an instant, it seemed 
to him that he knew this woman. Or 
was she a woman? How did he know 
that? He had known only one woman 
in his life — his mother. 

He stared at Ann, his brow wrin- 
kled. Restless urges moved in him. 
Something told him to go to her, to 
help her, that she needed him badly. 
But strong in him wras the memory of 
the two men, Gnomer and Rouse, who 
had tricked and betrayed him. If the 
first humans he had ever met had 
done this to him, how did he know 
that this woman would not do the 
same thing? Or maybe worse? 

Yet, there was something about 
her.... He was uncomfortable, wor- 
ried, and he did not know why. 

He saw the Murtos grab her. At 
sight of them, anger rose in him. He 
knew the Murtos all right, had known 
them since childhood. There was only 
one creature in all of Lost Land that 
he hated worse than the Murtos, and 
that was a Tero. The Teros had killed 
his mother. He saw the Murtos dis- 
cover his tracks, saw their excitement 
at the sight. They did not attempt 
to follow him^ They knew better than 
that! He watched them take the girl 
away. 

He shrugged. What was it to him 



what they did with this woman? Turn- 
ing, he resumed his course toward the 
great cave where he had spent his 
childhood. The woman was nothing to 
him. 

But she had called his name! She 
had called out again and again, “Jon- 
gor!” How had she known who he 
was? 

At the realization that this woman 
had called him by name, the ghost 
moving through his mind surged to 
the surface. It brought with it all his 
memory. He remembered now the 
savage blow that had struck his head 
as he tried to flee from the giant and 
the Murtos, he remembered also this 
girl and her brother. 

“Ann Hunter!” The words were 
choked out of his lips. He remembered 
now who this girl was and what she 
meant to him. 

The transformation that took place 
in Jongor of Lost Land in this moment 
would have startled any observer. 

A shudder passed through his body. 
His head lifted, came u*^. He had been 
a little stooped, as though the weight of 
the world rested on his .shoulders. But 
now tlie stoop was gone, and Jongor 
stood erect, angry and aroused. 

'T’HE MURTOS had not gone a 
mile before an excited clamor 
sounded ahead of them. The clamor 
came from another group of the mon- 
key-men who had been left here while 
a small party under the leadership of 
Great Orbo sought the missing girl. 

“It is our peap’e,” Great Orbo said, 
listening to the clamor. 

“But what arc they so excited 
about?” Umber questioned. 

“How do I know? Nobody would 
ask a question like that except a 
fool,” Orbo growled. “We will go and 
see.” 

They went forward. As soon as the 
second group of Murtos came into 
sight, it was immediately obvious why 
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they werd so excited. Two white men 
were with them. 

“Two more humans 1” Great Orbo 
said. “Where did they come from?” 

“Nobody but — ” Umber started to 
say, then hastily changed his mind. 
Looking at his chief’s bulk and know- 
ing Orbo’s hasty temper, Umber de- 
cided it would not be wise to say that 
only a foo! would ask such a question. 

Two members of the group came 
running to meet them. “Two humans 
came to us,” they explained. “By 
signs, they said they wanted to be 
friends.” 

“And you let them approach you?” 
Orbo growled. 

“They made signs of friendship. 
And besides, they have guns.” 

The last word was spoken with 
awe. The Murtos had some science 
from the Murians, some of the old- 
time equipment was still in place, 
but it was a science that the present 
generation did not begin to under- 
stand or to use. Clubs and spears 
were their limit in the way of weapons. 
But they knew about guns. Other 
humans who had penetrated Lost 
Land had had guns. 

“Oh, guns!” Orbo said. This was 
a weapon he respected. “Let them ap- 
proach me and let them talk. But be 
ready to strike them if they attempt 
to use their guns.” 

Urged, the two white men came 
close. Expressions of surprise showed 
on their faces when they saw Ann 
Hunter. 

“A white woman!” Rouse spoke. 
His eyes gleamed. 

“We don’t have any time for that 
now!” Gnomer snarled. “Get it out 
of your mind. These monkeys are 
hlurtos, I tell you. They’re the bunch 
we’re looking for. We’ve found them.” 
Something of triumph showed on 
Gnomer’s face as he spoke, as though 
some cherished dream were about to 
come true. 



“What the hell good it’s doing us 
to find ’em when we , can’t talk to 
’em, I don’t see,” Rouse auswered. 

“Well, maybe...” Gnomer’s eyes 
came to rest on the girl. She was 
with the Murtos, perhaps she could 
speak their language. “I beg your 
pardon, Ikliss-^” Speaking to Ann 
Hunter, Gnomer put on his best man- 
ners. 

“Oh, all right,” the girl said. List- 
less and indifferent, she translated the 
conversation between Great Orbo and 
the man whose name was Gnomer. 

“What are you doing here?” Great 
Orbo demanded, eyeing the rifles. 

“In the great world outside, we 
have heard of the might of the Mur- 
tos,” Gnomer answered. “We have 
come to be with them, to help them, 
to live with them.” 

“Ho,” Orbo answered, pleased in 
spite of himself but, wary, too. “Why 
do you want to come and live with 
us?” 

“Because we want to help you,” 
Gnomer answered. He spoke convinc- 
ingly. 

“Will you help us do something 
right now?” Orbo questioned. 

“Anything,” Gnomer said. “Name it 
and we will do it if it is in our power.” 

“Good!” Great Orbo answered. 
Again he was becoming excited, walk- 
ing up and down, his tail snapping in 
angry jerks as he planned this enter- 
prise. “There is following us, or there 
soon will be following us, another of 
you humans. We will set an ambush. 
We want you to take your guns. . 
Orbo glanced thoughtfully at the two 
rifles ^e men carried — . .and shoot 

this human.” 

“Of course,” Gnomer answered 
promptly. “Who is this man?” 

“Jongor!” Great Orbo answered. 
Enraged at even the thought of his 
enemy, the Murto began to jump up 
and down.’'“Shoot him and you shall 
have your choice of every^ing the 
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Murtos possess. But be sure you only 
wound him. I want to personally fin- 
ish him off with tiiis!” Fiercely he 
pounded on the ground with his club 
to illustrate his meaning. 

TN ANN HUNTER, a feeling of hor- 
* or arose. She watched them lay the 
ambush for Jongor. Great Orbo con- 
sidered himself an expert in laying 
ambu^es, and he laid this one with 
especial care. First, the entire groun 
went forward through a narrow gap 
between two hills. Then they swerved 
to the right and stooped. Gnomer and 
Rouse with their rifles were posted on 
the hillside. Anyone following the 
trail of the Murtos would have to 
come through the gap. Anyone who 
came through the gap wou'd fall be- 
fore the lead-jacketed slugs of the 
high-powered rifles. 

Great Orbo could hardly conceal 
his excitement. Now he had humans, 
with guns, fighting on his side. He 
was voluble with his promises of what 
he would do for Gnomer and Rouse 
as soon as Jongor was dead, “But re- 
member to aim low,” he cautioned 
them. “Hit him in the legs, if you 
can. So he can’t run.” He hefted the 
club he carried, indicating what he 
would do with it. 

“How far do we dare trust this 
character?” Rouse questioned, in 
English. “No, dammit, don’t tell him 
what we’re saying!” This last was 
shouted at Ann Hunter as she auto- 
matically started to put the English 
words into the Murto language. 

“We can trust him as long as we 
have these,” Gnomer answered. He 
patted the stock of his rifle. 

The group waited on the hillside. 
Far off in a swamp a bull alligator bel- 
lowed. Somewhere near them a bird 
was singing. Ann Hunter watched in 
silence. She was certain this ambush 
would catch nothing. Jongbr would 
not come to rescue her. He had had 



his chance and he had turned* away. 

“Shhhl There he comes 

At the sound of the whisper, the 
girl lifted her eyes. Down there in 
the gap was — Jongor! He had not 
deserted her! He was following the 
Murtos, trying to rescue her! 

And she had let him be led into a 
death trap! 

At the thought, her heart almost 
stopped beafng. She saw Gnomer 
and Rouse ra'se their riPes. heard 
Gnomer’s -terse comment: “Remember, 
we’re shooting down hill. Aim low be- 
cause of that.” 

“Sure,” Rouse answered. His eyes 
went along the sights of the rifle. 
The girl saw his finger tighten on the 
trigger. 

Not until then was she able to 
move. 

The scream that ripped from her 
throat set the echoes ringing between 
the two hills. 

Following the scream came the 
sharjD hard spat of the two rifles fir- 
ing in the same split second. 

Ann Hunter faced the wrath of the 
two humans and of Orbo and Umber 1 

TN ENTERING the gap between the 
two hills, Jongor was well aware 
that he might be running into a Murto 
ambush. Anger drove him. And more 
than anger. Ann Hunter was in trou- 
ble, she needed help desperately. Jon- 
gor had never failed to heed the call 
for help from a friend. Ordinarily, he 
would have moved a little more cau- 
tiously on the trail, but ordinary cau- 
tion was cast to the winds by the 
anger driving him. Also, for the aver- 
age Murto ambush he had only con- 
tempt. He had been ambushed by 
Murtos before now. If there was an. 
ambush waiting for him here, let the 
Murtos be the ones to look out! 

The sudden, totally une^q>ected 
■cream of the girl came to his ears! 

Jongor did not have to take tim« 
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to think. He knew, without quite 
knowing how he knew it, that this 
was Ann Hunter screaming, that the 
scream was a warning to him, and he 
also guessed, in the split second of 
time he had available, that she was 
not screaming to warn him of an 
average Murio ambush. No! More 
than that was involved here. 

He threw himself flat on the 
ground. 

Sounds above his head like the 
harsh popping of angry hornets told 
him what he was up against. Rifle 
bullets! They howled past him, hit 
the hillside behind .him, bounced off 
with the noise of screaming devils. 

Rifles in the hands of Murtos! The 
very thought dazed him. A second 
after he had it, he knew it was wrong. 
More than Murtos were up there on 
that hillside. He did not attempt to 
rise to his feet. Instead he rolled. The 
stave o( the bow and the quiver of 
arrows impeded his progress. The rifle 
bullets that now were whipping around 
him made him move faster. Death 
rode on those bullets and he knew 
it. He rolled, crawled, reached a shoul- 
der of the hill and slid behind it, the 
last rifle bullet snapping into the dirt 
behind him. 

A seconfl later, he was gone. Above 
him, men were running along the 
slope of the hill trying to catch an- 
other sight of him. He knew they 
would be there. They didn’t get that 
second sight. 

T>ECAUSE her scream had W'arned 
Jongor, .\nn Hunter first thought 
that the Murtos would kill her on 
the spot. Great Orbo rushed at her, 
his fanged mouth agape, his club 
lifted. She thought he fully intended 
to do to her what he had wanted to 
do to Jongor, knock her brains out. 

She made no attempt to resist. 

Perhaps this one fact saved her 



If she had tried to dodge, tried to 
run, if she had even spoken to Orbo 
or lifted a hand, he would have killed 
her. She continued sitting down; she 
merely lifted her eyes and looked at 
him. She faced a fanged mouth roar- 
ing at her, an enraged beast that 
looked like a gorilla. She faced a 
heavy club big enough to dash out 
her brains at one blow! She faced an 
enraged beast and death itself with- 
out flinching. 

Orbo danced around her in a circle, 
then drew back. Gnomer, glancing 
over his shoulder at her, was terribly 
impressed at the sight. ‘‘That girl Has 
courage!” he thought. 

Later, when the rifles stopped and 
the men went running along the hill 
trying to get another shot at Jongor, 
she knew she had saved him. Her 
heart leaj^ at the thought! Then 
the men were coming back, arguing 
with each other. 

“I tell you I winged him, my last 
slug nicked him.” 

“Hell, you couIdn^t hit a sitting 
elephant,” Gnomer answered in a 

rage. 

'T’HE GROUP of Murtos, accom- 
panied by Gnomer, Rouse and 
Ann Hunter, moved westward again. 
Calazao, she noted, was no longer with 
them. She did not know what had 
happened to the giant and did not 
care. Alan was not with them either. 
She asked Umber what had happened 
to her brother, got a surly grunt for 
an answer. She decided, the grief 
ri.sing in her heart, that Alan was 
probably dead. She watched the back- 
ward trail for Jongor. 

“He will not come to you again,” 
Umber told her, with relish. “Why 
don’t you forget him? Why don’t you 
choose me instead?” Umber, his bushy 
tail waving in the air, strutted back 
and forth beside h^r. He flexed his 
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muscles to show how strong and pow- 

eriul he was. 

“You stay away from me or I’ll 
tell Great Orbo,” the girl said. 

“Huh! Him!” Umber sneered. But 
he looked hastily in the direction of 
his cliief, saw that Orbo was not with- 
in bearing range. “Someday I will cut 
his throat. Then I will be chief!” 
Again he began to strut. “Then you 
will be mine.” 

“I’ll die first,” Ann Hunter an- 
swered. 

The next day, still without seeing 
anything of Jongor, they reached the 
city of the Murtos. 

It sat in a valley between the hills. 
Back of it was a vast cliff from which, 
in ancient days, the Murian colonists 
from which this group was descended 
had rained gold. To the left a swamp 
camp up almost to the edge of the 
city-. 

Ann Hunter had always felt that 
to call this place a city was to misuse 
the word. Once it had been a city. 
But that had been long in the past. 
Once it had been protected by a great 
v/all, but the wall was now broken, 
partly as a result of the passage of 
time and partly by Jongor’s efforts 
when Ann Hunter had been held 
prisoner here. She saw that no effort 
had been made to repair the break in 
the wall. 

The city was made up of stone 
houses that seemed almost as old as 
the hills which surrounded it. Many 
of the houses were only heaps of 
stone now. In what had once been 
broad streets, trees were growing. 
Just looking at this place would re- 
move any doubt in the mind of a com- 
petent observer that the Murtos were 
also on their way back to the jungle. 
As the city had gone back, so had the 
people. 

At the sight of the city, Gnomer 
and Rouse seemed both excited and 



depressed. 

“it sure doesn’t look like much,” 
Rouse said. 

“The aerial maps were right,” Gno- 
mer answered. “The city is here. May- 
be the things we are looking for are 
here, too.” 

“VlTiat aerial maps?” Ann Hunter 
questioned. 

The two men glanced quickly at her 
and fell silent. 

“Forget we said anything,” Gnomer 
spoke. 

“Aw, what the hell if she did hear?” 
Rouse interjected. “She’ll never be 
able to do anything about it ! ” 

An excited babble of sound burst 
from the Murtos. They were gestur- 
ing toward the hill on the right. Ris- 
ing above the babble of their voices 
was another sound — the growing thun- 
der of heavy hoofs. 

“My God!” Rouse ga.sped. “Look 
at that!” 

^OMING down the slope of the 

hill, charging straight toward the 
group, were three dinosaurs. These 
■ were not the vegetation-eating speci- 
mens .that Gnomer and Rouse had en- 
countered earlier. These were the 
meat eaters, the terrible thunder drag- 
ons of antiquity. Fanged mouths a 
yard wide gaped open, from distended 
throats shrill screams shocked the air. 

At the sight, the band of hlurtos 
instantly broke. They went straight 
down the slope lowaM the city at a 
dead run. Ann Hunter caught a dazed 
glimpse of Great Orbo. Orbo was not 
only the leader of the Murto.s in bat- 
tle, he was also their leader in run- 
ning. He led the pack. Umber was not 
far behind him. 

The click of the safety of a rifle 
caught her attention. 

But sometliing else caught Jier at- 
tention: an object on the back df^he 
leading dinosaur. Clinging 
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scaled back, riding like a cowboy 
bent low in the saddle, was a human. 

“JongorP’ Ann Hunter screamed. 
The figure crouching on the back of 
the leading dinosaur could be no one 
else on earth but Jongor of .Lost^and. 
Her heart leaped at the sight. Then, 
as Gnoraer brought his rifle to his 
shoulder, she remembered the click 
she had just heard. 

She saw Gnotner’s gaze go along the 
sights of the gun, 

“Stop it:” Like an enraged tigress, 
she threw herself at the man. The 
gun exploded as Gnomer was knocked 
to the side by the fury of her attack. 

“Hamn it, girl!” 

Clawing, scratching, biting, kicking, 
she clung to him. If she could hold 
him for minutes, Jongor would be 
here. 

“You little fool — ” 

She got both arms around his neck, 
clasped her legs around his middle and 
locked them behind his back. It was 
a position from which she could not 
be easily dislodged. Indeed, she had 
no intention of being dislodged. 

“Rouse — ” 

As Gnomer spoke, she felt Rouse 
grab her hair. He yanked backward. 
Agony shot through her scalp. Rouse 
hit her with his fist, hit her savagely 
on the side of her head. Her grip on 
Gnomer was knocked loose. 

Falling, as she tried to get to her 
feet, she heard the rifle roar. The 
first shot missed. Her heart leaped at 
the thought. The thunder of dinosaur 
hoofs was growing louder. The 'shrill 
screams of the mighty saurians rang 
in her ears. The rifle roared again. 

“Got him!” Gnomer spoke.. 

'T^HE GIRL had to force herself to 
turn to look. One glance was suf- 
ficient. The person on the back of the 
dinosaur had slid to one side, .was 
clinging desperately. Gnomer dropped 
to one knee, aimed carefully. The 



rifle spoke again. 

The figure on the dinosaur jumped 
at the impact of the heavy bullet. The 
figure went to the ground and was 
obviously smashed under the thunder- 
ing feet that followed the first dino, 
Ann Hunter stared at the charging 
monsters. She knew - only too well 
what would hapj^en to a person caught 
beneath those pounding feet. The 
stampede of a herd of cattle would be 
mild in comparison. A person might 
survive a bullet wound, but nobody 
who ever lived would survive both a 
bullet wound and the effect of being 
crushed beneath those mighty feet. 

She had a mental picture of Jon- 
gor’s body, of what it looked like 
now that it had been trampled into 
the ground, all gory, broken, bat- 
tered flesh. 

“Hey, them damned things are still 
coming!” Rouse spoke. 

“They ought not to be still com- 
ing.” Gnomer spoke. “I got Jongor. I 
saw him fall — ” 

“But they are!” 

There was no disputing the fact. 
Whether the continuation of the 
charge was accidental, whether the 
dinosaurs were merely continuing in 
the same direction they had started, 
there was no way to tell. But coming 
they were. 

“Come on, let’s get out of here!” 
Rouse shouted. 

Turning, he started to follow the 
Murtos. 

He stopped almost as quickly as he 
started. Barring his path, advancing 
toward him, was Jongan 

TOXGOR’S plan had been simple. 
J Controlling the dinosaurs, he had 
brought them down the hill in a 
charge, using the crystal device that 
had been developed by the ancient 
Murians. He had stuffed a straw 
figure and had tied it on to the back 
of the leading dino. 
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He had known the Murtos would 
run. He had also expected the two 
men to run. In the confusion, he had 
expected to snatch up Ann, to swing 
both himself and Ann on the back of 
the leading dino, and make a clean 
getaway. 

The plan ought to have worked. It 
was simple, apparently foolproof. But 
the tv/o huraans had not rim as he had 
expected. He had been left in the 
position of taking quick, desperate 
action. He thought he could rush the 
two men from behind. One blow from 
the heavy spear would take care of 
one of them. Before the second knew 
what was happening, it vroiild be too 
late to do anything about it. 

The plan was good. Again, it ought 
to have worked. And it would have 
worked, if Rouse had not turned at 
exactly the wrong moment. 

Even after Rouse had turned, Jon- 
gor could still have taken action. But 
Gnomer turned, too. Jongor was ex- 
pecting both of them to shoot at him. 
Gnomer didn’t. 

“Stop!” Gnomer yelled. He pointed 
the muzxde of his rifle at Ann Hunter. 
“Stop — or I’ll shoot her.” 

Jongor stopped in mid-stride. In 
the face of that threat, there was no 
other action he could take. 

The thunder of the charge of the 
approaching dinosaurs was growing 
louder. 

“Turn ’em aside, .send ’em in some 
other direction, or I’ll shoot her!” 
Gnomer ordered. 

The man’s face was granite hard. 
He meant every word he said. Jongor 
knew that the slightest hesitation on 
his part would sign the death sentence 
for Ann Hunter. 

His gaze dropped down to the cry- 
stal on his left wrist. This device was 
old, but it still worked. Some forgot- 
ten, long-gone Murian scientist had 
devised this crystal. The Murian who 
had made it had been a genius of the 



highest order. Out through it flowed 
thought waves. Somehow they reached 
the brains of the dinosaurs. 

The beasts swerved. They thun- 
dered past fifty yards to the right. 
Rouse, sweat dripping from his face, 
stared at them in panic-stricken ap- 
prehension. Gnomer never turned an 
eye to look in their direction. He kept 
his gaze focused on Jongor. Every so 
often, his eyes flicked back to Ann 
Hunter. The muzzle of his rifle never 
ceased covering the girl. 

WHEN the dinosaurs had 
charged after the fleeing Murtos 
did Gnomer speak to Rouse; “Have 
him drop his weapons. Then tie his 
hands behind his back.” 

Again Jongor was forced to submit 
to this indignity, 

“I want to know' how you control 
those dino.saurs,” Gnomer demanded. 

“With my mind,” Jongor answered, 
shrugging. 

“What kind of an idiot are you?” 
Rouse said. “Nobody can control an 
animal just by using his mind.” 

Again Jongor shrugged. “Then be- 
lieve what you wish,” he said indiffer- 
ently. He had recognized that the two 
men were in awe of him, and deter- 
mined to use this to his advantage. 

“Walk ahead of us, you and that 
girl. And don’t try any more funny 
business.” Gnomcr’s voice carried the 
tones of deadly threat. 

Jongor and Ann Hunter obeyed. 
Neither knew what waited for them 
in the city, but each could guess. In 
short, terse whispers he told Ann what 
had happened to him. “For days I 
did not remember what had happened 
to me.” 

“Then you didn’t desert me,” Ann 
answered. ^T’m so glad.” The thought 
that he had refused to help her had 
been a gnawing canker in her heart. 
Now she knew the truth. In that mo- 
ment, she completely forgot the dan- 
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ger around them. Jongor was here 
with her. Jongor could save her and 
himself! 

They were marched down into the 
city. The frightened Murtos appeared, 
gesturing with dubs. Now that the 
time of danger was past, they were 
very brave. Jongor ignored them. Ann 
Hunter acted as if she did not see 
them. 

“Lock, them up in the old mines!” 
Great Orbo decided. “Snon we shall 
dedde what to do with them.” 

•TTIE TWO were taken into the old 
mine workings in the cliff. There 
th^ were thrown into a small cell 
with a barred door. A single Murto, 
with an unusually large club and a 
face that was constantly drawn up 
into a fighting snarl, was set to guard 
them. He spent most of his time 
grimacing through the bars of the 
heavy door and promising what he 
would do if they stuck as much as a 
nose out of their cell. 

“Wait till Jongor gets to you,” Ann 
Mid spiritedly. 

“Who is Jongor?” the Murto an- 
swered, brandishing his dub and 
showing his fangs. Jongor walked to 
the barred door. 

“Boo!” he yelled. 

As if he had been attacked, the 
startled Murto leaped backward. 
Then, realizing Jongor was safely be- 
hind bars, he recovered his courage. 
Pounding his dub against the door, 
he yelled, “Come out here and ITl 
show you what I can do.” 

. “He is very brave when he is out 
there and you are in here,” the girl 
taunted- 

“It would be funny if it were not 
so serious,” Jongor answered. Al- 
though he did not admit it to Ann, he 
knew that only the greatest stroke of 
luck would get them out of this place 
alive. 

They were two people kidding each 



other, Each kept locked in his heart 
the knowledge that only death was 
Waiting for them here, 

A day passed, two days. They saw 
only the guard with the big dub. 
Neither Gnomer nor Rouse came near 
them. 

“What are tliey waiting for?” Ann 
wondered aloud, then was instantly 
sorry she had spoken. 

“I don’t know,” Jongor answered. 
“But they're up to something, you 
can bet on that. And it’s not some- 
thing that will be to our benefit. Lis- 
ten!” he said. 

From somewhere in the caverns, 
seemingly rising from the very depths 
of hell itself, came a deep rumble, a 
dull throbbing roar of sound that 
shook the solid stone floor on which 
they were standing. 

“What’s that?” Ann asked. 

“I don’t know,” 

The Murto guard was frightened. 
He came close to the door. • 

“It is the great god of the lower 
caverns,” the guard spoke. “I have 
never heard his voice before. No liv- 
ing Murto has ever heard this voice. 
But there are stories. ...” The Murto 
shivered in fear. He stood licking his 
lips and trembling. 

'J’HE SOUND died into silence, then 
came again, a throbbing roar that 
shook the entire mountain. Bits of 
rock, loosened from the walls and 
the ceilings, fell downward, striking 
with soft thuds that were hardly no- 
ticeable in the vaster roar coming from 
somewhere below. Again it died into 
a vast silence. 

“1 don’t like that sound,” Ann 
Hunter whispered. ‘T don’t like it a 
bit.” 

Jongor put his arm around her 
shoulder and she crept closer to him. 
In the shelter of that mighty arm, 
she found protection. 

“Tell me more, about the great god,” 
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Jongor said to the Murto guard. 

“I do not know much except that 
when the great god caDs — and he 
has called twice — a sacrifice must be 
made ready.” 

“A sacrifice?” Ann whispered. She 
looked up at Jongor. He pressed her 
closer to him, noticed that she was 
trembling. Neither uttered the fear 
that was rising in tlieir hearts. 

The Murto ‘guard shivered and drew 
even to the metal grill of the door, as 
if he hungered for the companionship 
of the prisoners he had been set to 
guard. Quietly Jongor slipped his arm 
from Ann’s shoulder. 

His hands shot out. They went 
through the bars, got the Murto guard 
by the neck, jerked him hard against 
the metal grill. 

“Ugh I” the guard gasped. He had 
meant the sound to be a scream, but 
fingers tighter than iron bands were 
clamped around his throat. He jerked, 
twisted, arched his body like a bow, 
got one leg up and shoved backward 
against the bars of the door. 

Still the fingers held. 

Dropping his club, the Murto lifted 
both arms, caught the hands that were 
holding him, tried to jerk them loose. 
There was tremendous strength in his 
hairy arms, Jongor felt sweat begin 
to pop out on him. On his bare back, 
the muscles stood out as long ridges 
in the flesh. 

“Hold him, Jongor!” Ann gasped, 
“I’ll shove the bar out of its sockets!” 

“Good girl!” 

The door was locked on the outside 
by a heavy wooden bar which fitted 
into metal sockets. Jongor caught a 
glimpse of Ann shoving her hands 
through the grill and shoving hard 
against the bar. The weight of the 
Murto was against the door. She 
could not move the bar. 

“I can’t make it.” 

“Let it go then. I’ll have this mon- 
key in just a ‘minute.” 



Already the struggles of the guard 
had weakened. Suddenly the hands 
.stopped clawing at Jongor’s arms. The 
heavy body sagged. Jongor released 
his grip. The Murto went down. A 
split second later, Jongor had reached 
through the grill and had lifted the 
bar. 

'T'HE DOOR swung open. They were 
free! Jongor snatched the club 
of the fallen Murto. It was better thas 
no weapon. “Come on, Ann, let’s.^pet 
out of here!” 

“AVhere in the hell do you think 
you’re going 1” a heavy voice grated. 

Jongor and Ann stopped. Coming 
toward them was Gnomer and Rouse. 
Great Orbo and Umber were following 
the two humans. Gnomer had an air 
of elation about him, as if he had just 
achieved the aim of his whole life. 
Rouse looked worried. The two*' rifles 
came up instantly. 

“Ready to get away, eh?” Gnomer 
said. “Lucky we came along just when 
we did. It would have disappointed 
Great Orbo if you two had escaped. 
And we wouldn’t want to disappoint 
Orbo, would we?” 

Gnomer was having fun. His sort 
of fun! But the rifles that he and 
Rouse held were steady and ready. 
There was no arguing with guns. 

“Drop the club,” Gnomer ordered. 

Slowly, Jongor obeyed. “Keep your 
chin up,” he whispered to Ann. “We’re 
not licked yet.” 

“One on each side of them. Hold 
them tight. I’ll have the head of the 
Murto who lets them escape!” Great 
Orbo yelled. 

With a powerful Murto firmly grip- 
ping each arm, Ann and Jongor were 
led away. When the march was over, 
they were standing on a ledge over- 
looking a vast excavation, 

“It’s a mining shaft of the ancient 
Murtos,” Jongor whispered to Ann. 

The scene before their eyes was that 
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of a colossal excavation. A tremendous 
shaft rose far above them. Below 
them, a distance of fifty feet away, 
the bottom was visible. Flaring torch- 
es, set in sockets along the walls, shed 
a wan illumination over the entire 
scene. 

“What is that down there at the bot- 
tom?” Ann spoke. 

In the bottom of the vast pit was a 
machine of some kind. But what kind? 
Hooded and covered, all that was vis- 
ible was' a giant snout, that emerged 
from the machine and pointed down- 
ward to the rocky floor. Under the 
flare of the torches, it looked like some 
prehistoric monster out of. Earth’s 
long-dead past. 

“J don’t know what it is,” Jongor 
answered. “IVe never been here be- 
fore. I did not know this pit existed.” 
He could sense deep uneasiness 
amounting almost to terror arising in 
Ann. 

*^HE LEDGE on which he and the 
girl were standing circled the en- 
tire pit. Murtos were appearing from 
everywhere and were taking their 
places on the ledge. An air of eager- 
ness pervaded the entire throng. 

“They’re getting ready to do some- 
thing,” Ann whispered. Her voice was 
shaky and tremulous with rising fear. 
“W — what are they going to do?” 

Jongor shook his head and did not 
answer. He had a grim idea of what 
the M.urtos were preparing to do, but 
it was an idea he did not intend to re- 
veal to Ann. Down below, two men 
emerged from an opening in the wall 
of the shaft and made their way to- 
ward the machine. 

Gnomer and Rouse! 

Gnomer climbed a ladder to the top 
of the machine, lifted a hood, and 
slipped into a seat thus revealed. Lev- 
ers were on both sides of the seat. 
Gnomer moved one of the levers. In 



response, the long tube projecting from 
the machine began to move. A soft 
glow of light sprang from it. The ma- 
chine throbbed softly, a grumble re- 
sembling the roer they had heard be- 
fore, but much lower in vo'ume. 

As if in answer to the roar from the 
machine, a soft moan came from the 
Murtos watching on the ledge. A shud- 
der passed over the entire group, a rip- 
ple of emotional movement. The entire 
tribe of Murtos was out on the ledge. 

To them, this was obviously a great 
event, something that the whole tribe 
should witness. Jongor had the impres- 
sion that what happened here would 
be told for generations among the 
Murtos. 

The projecting tube of the machine 
came to a halt. The light from it, pour- 
ing downward, illuminated a heavy 
square of black stone. Pitted and 
eroded, the stone was old, but still 
visible on it were dark stains of some 
kind. 

As the light illuminated and came 
to rest on the stone, the Murtos 
sobbed, a soft convulsive sound that 
had in it elements of both hunger and 
terror, hunger for a sight they were 
about to see, terror because of that 
sight. The sound coming, from the 
Murtos was weird and eerie. There 
was pain in it, and ecstacy of a hidden 
kind. A shudder seemed to pass along 
the entire circle of watching monkey- 
men. 

~p^OWN BELOW, Rouse was leaving 
the machine. He disappeared into 
an opening in the wall, then reap- 
peared on the ledge, talking to Great 

Orbo. 

“Ready up above!” the Murto chief 
yelled. 

An answer came from somewhere in 
the darkness over them. “Re — ady 1 ” A 
monotonous clank began. 

Rouse came along the ledge to Jon- 
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gor and Ann. Sweat dripped from his 
three-day growth of T*;iisker3. His eyes 
were apologetic. “These monkeys got 
funny ideas,” he said. 

“I know,” Jongor answered. 

“I just wanted you to know it ain't 
my idea,” Rouse said. “I didn’t have 
any part of it.” As if to emphasize his 
meaning, he shook his head vigorously. 
“No part at all. I even tried to talk 
’em out of it.” 

“Talk them out of what?” Ann 
spoke sharply. A terror that she could 
no longer control was rising in her 
voice. 

“Well, nothing,” Rouse said uncom- 
fortably. Overhead, the monotonous 
clanking continued. The Murtos were 
looking upward. A soft hum of appre- 
hension went through their ranks. 

“What do you mean, you tried to 
talk them out of what?” Ann said 
again. 

Rouse wiped at the sweat drenching 
his beard, twisting his head sideways 
and brushing it against his shirt in a 
furtive gesture. The more he wiped the 
sweat away, the more it seemed to 
appear. , 

A Murto carrying leather thongs 
was coming along the ledge. His eyes 
were on Ann and Jongor. He held the 
thongs aloft for all the Murtos to see. 
Rouse wiped more sweat from his face. 

“They kinda think that machine 
down there is a god,” he said. “Seems 
like they haven’t known how to find 
it for generations. But they still had 
memories that it had once existed, sto- 
ries that they had heard from their 
folks or something. ...” 

“A god?” Ann whispered. The ter- 
ror rising in her heart was being re- 
placed by horror. If she had had any 
doubt before, she had none now. There 
was only one way the Murtos placated 
their gods. 

“Yeah, that’s what they think. Gnor 
mer says it is actually s kind of Tay 



machine that breaks up rock. He says 
the old-time Murtos it for min- 
ing. He also says that with a few 
changes it can be made into a death 
ray that will work across hundreds of 
miles of space — ” 

“What?” Ann whispered. The horror 
in her heart had existed because of 
what was going to happen to her and 
Jongor, Now she felt a touch of a 
greater horror- What happened to her 
and Jongor would happen later to 
thousands of other people, perhaps to 
millions. If the machine in the pit 
could be developed into some kind of 
a death rayl 

OOUSE NODDED vigorously. 

“That's what Gnomer says. He 
picked up hints of it from the legends 
of old time Mu, also hints that this 
city existed here. He flew over the 
place, very high, and took pictures. 
Then made maps from the pictures. 
That’s how we got here — ” 

“But the ray?” Ann asked. Now, for 
the first time, she saw the Murto ap- 
proaching with the leather thongs, and 
was aware of the use to which they 
were to be put. 

Again Rouse nodded. “Gnomer says 
be can peddle this thing for as many 
millions of dollars as he wants to ask 
for it. He says there are a dozen coun- 
tries that will pay any price he asks.” 
He licked his lips as if the thought of 
the money made him hungry. “But I 
didn’t have anything to do with the 
rest of it.” he added. 

“What’s the rest of it?” -Ann asked. 

“Oh. these monkcy.s...” Rouse’s 
gaze was contemptuous as he swept 
the ranks of watching Murtos. “They 
figger that when something gees v.Ton", 
they gotta offer a — ” He didn’t finish 
the sentence. 

A gasp had gone up from the watch- 
ing Murtos. Turning, Ann saw that a 
length cable with a huge book on 
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the ^nd of it had deicendcd from the 
darkness above. The cable was mov- 
ing slowly toward them. In the' dim 
light, the hook loomed like a huge 
question mark turned upside down^ a 
question mark which seemed to ask: 
which Way eternity? 

As she saw the hook swinging to- 
ward them, and saw again the Murto 
with the leather thongs making his way 
along the ledge, Ann suddenly real- 
ized how the hook, the thongs, the ray 
machine, and the huge block of black 
stone in the pit below were to be used. 

The thongs were to tie her and Jon- 
gor to the hook. Then, one by one, 
they were to be swung downward and 
deposited on the square of black stone, 
helpless victims for the sacrifice. 

Once these Murtos had tried to of- 
fer her as a bride to the sun. 

Now they had another purpose in 
mind. Now she and Jongor were to be 
offered as sacrifices to the great god I 
To the disintegrator ray machine in 
the pit below! 

T^OW' SHE understood the dark 
stains on that block of black 
stone. The stains were obviously an- 
cient, but they had remaitred there as 
still visible evidence of other sacrifices 
that had been offered on this same 
black altar in the long-gone days of 
the hideous past of the Murtos, 

What would be the effect of that 
dvrintc.3.‘e.tor ri:y on human fie?':? 

The dark stains on the altar were 
visible evidence of the answerl 

A tremor passed over the girl. She 
stilled a scream in her throat, looked 
aijongor. 

The giant stood quiet and impassive. 
He seemed to hear nothing and to see 
nothing. A Murto grasped each arm 
with hairy paws. But she could tell, 
from the set look on Jongor’s face, 
that he was ready for' desperate ac- 
tion. A little thrill of b<^e passed 



through her at the sight. Jongor Was 
still ready to try. 

. But what could he do now? 

The Alurto with the leather thongs 
had reached them, “The girl first, ^ 
he said. “Tie her arms and legs!'' 

“EEEEEEyowl'* 

The scream that ripped through the 
vast pit seemed at first to Ann Hunter 
to come from her own lips. Then she 
knew she hadn't screamed. The rip- 
ping yell of agony and of terror had 
come from some other source, seeming- 
ly from up above. 

Then the girl screamed in reality 
as she caught a glimpse of something 
hurtling downward. 

It was a Murto. The monkey-raan 
was falling from same ledge farther 
up -in the pit. The huge hairy body 
twisted and turned as it fell. .As the 
Hurto flashed down, he screamed 
again. The vast pit echoed and re- 
echoed the sound. 

The' scream died in the hard thud 
of flesh meeting solid rock, died sud- 
denly, and forever. Echoes follotog 
the scream caught, the sound of the 
thudv flung it back and forth between 
the walls of the pit, creating the ef- 
fect that not one but dozens of Murtos 
had died here. 

The Murto with the thongs stopped 
moving. His mouth hung open. 
Through the whole group of watching 
monkey-men there ran a convulsive 
sob, of terror. 

'^HEV HAD been waitm|< for a sac- 
rifice and it had come, in the form 
of one of their own people falling from 
a great height to die on the rocky 
floor of the cavern. They had bad a 
sacrifice, but it had not been the one 
they had expected. 

Nor did they expect the wild, ex- 
ultant yell that came from above: 
“Give 'em hell, Yalel"” 

Ann Hunter’s h^rt jumped. That 
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yell could come from only one person 
on earth — ^her brother. Her scream 
went echoii^ up; the sides of tl^ pit. 
“Alan I” 

Simultaneously, the hook and the 
cable, which had stopped moving, took 
a quick swing toward them. 

At the same split second, Jongof 
tvrenched himself free- from the grip 
of the Murtos who had been holding ' 
him. In their startled horror at the 
sight of one of their own group taking 
the death plunge from up abovCy they 
had momentarily forgotten about Jon- 
gor. It was the last time they would 
ever forget anything. ' 

Ann Hunter saw Jongor Jerk free. 
She was not quite certain how he did 
it. but she had the dazed impression 
that he ^ther hit or shoved both 5Iur- 
to guards at the same instant. They 
went off the ledge. She heard them 
soreara, but she didn’t h^r the heavy 
thuds come back« from below. 

Jongor moved toward her. He hit, 
once, with his fist, at the Murto near- 
est to him. The monkey-man was 
knocked backward into Rouse. There 
was a spitting squall from the Murto 
and a yell from Rouse as both were 
knocked down. Jongor did not have to 
hit the second Murto holding Ann. At 
the sight of Jongor moving toward 
^im, he let go frie girl. Squalling 
and spitting, he backed away. 

A frozen silence heM the vast |ut. 
The hlurtos had not yet had time to 
realize what was happening. Jongor 
was the only cr^ture moving, and he 
\^s in action with the speed of light- 
ning. From up above, yells of encour- 
agement were coming. 

‘‘Give ’em hell, Jongor!” 

Ann felt herself caught in Jongor’s 
arm and lifted. The hook hung in the 
air a few feet away from the ledge. 
Below was the stone froor and certain 
death. The hook was Still gyrating, an 
effort was still being made to move it 



closet to them. Jongor did riot wait 
for it to reach them, 

Holdirig Ann in. one hand, he leaped 
outward. 

The girl v;as aware of a convulsive 
jerk inside hSr mind as she realized 
what Jonger was doing. Would he be 
able to grab the hook? Would he be 
able to hold on to it? Blie felt the Jerk 
come as he caught the swinging hook 
with one hand. She held her breath. 

TJOR AS instant, she thought his hold 
^ was going to slip. She felt muscles 
tense all over his body. If h;s hand 
slipped, death was -waiting for them 
below. It would be a faster, quicker 
death than on the black altar. But — 

She felt his hand slip, then tighten. 
Slowly he drew himself uoward, lift- 
ing his weight and hers. She got her 
hands on the book too. 

“Give ’em hell, Jongor!” the voles 
shouted exultantly from above. 

The hook, carrying them with it, 
began to move upward. Frorii all 
around them amie an angry gasp; Prey 
that they had considered belonged to 
them was escaping from tlie Murtos. 
Ann heard a bull throat roaringj caught 
a glimpse of Great Orbo jumping up 
and down in baffled rage. 

Then the rifle began to tliunder. She 
heard the bullets snap past her. 

“Hold on tight, .Ann,” Jongor whis- 
pered. .Another bullet went past: she 
flinched at the angry popping .sound. 
As tile hook swung, she caught a 
glimpse of House firing at them from 
the ledge. .Along the ledge, ^turtes. 
were dancing in baffled rage, shaking 
their fists and screaming what they 
would do when next they had them in 
their power* Again a bullet nrent past 
them^ but it was farther away this 
time. 

The hook swung in a great arc, 
moved inward, carrying them with it, 
dropped down to smother ledge. Both 
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felt solid stone beneath their feet. 
They sank down. Along the ledge, a 
figure was running toward them. 

“Ann! Jongor!” 

“Alan! How did you get here?” 

In the semi-darkness, the whiskered 
face of Alan Hunter was thin and 
gaunt. But a grin was showing through. 
“I’ve been hiding here for days. When 
I came to, after the fight in the dark 
with Umber, and couldn’t find you, I 
came here. I knew that if the Murtos 
caught you they would eventually bring 
you here. T watched the start of that 
little picnic down below without realiz- 
ing what was happening, until you two 
appeared on the ledge. They were go- 
ing to use this derrick, which was once 
used for lifting stone from the bot- 
tom of the shaft below, to swing you 
onto the altar.” He gestured toward 
the throng on the ledge far below, 

l^OUSE WAS still looking upward, 
* seeking for a target for his rifle. 
At the bottom of the pit, Gnomer was 
frantically turning the nozzle of the 
ray disintegrator of the ancient Muri- 
ans. Howls of rage from the Murtos 
filled the vast pit with a hollow, boom- 
ing sound. ^ 

“Let’s get out of here, quick,” Ann 
whispered. 

“No,” Jongor said. “Alan, give me 
that spear,”. He did not wait for an 
answer from the youth. Instead he 
took the heavy spear from Alan’s hand. 

“What do you mean, Jongpr? What 
are you going to do?” Alan said. 

Holding the spear in one hand, he 
swung his body up into the hook. 

“Drop me down there!” he gestured 
toward the bottom of the vast shaft. 

“No, Jongor!” Ann screamed. 

Jongor gestured downward with the 
spear. “We’ll never get out of Lost 
Land if' we leave that bunch in a con- 
dition to follow US.” 

“But — what can you do about it? 



There are hundreds of them.” 

Quickly he explained what he was 
going to try to do. 

Ann stood mute and silent, too para- 
lyzed to speak. 

“If you say so,” Alan Hunter said 
soberly. “But you’re taking a terrible 
chance.” 

“I say so,” Jongor said. “Surprise 
will be on my side.” 

“All right, then.” Slowly, Alan 
Hunter set in motion the machinery 
that operated the huge derrick. 

/^NOMER, crouching at the controls 
of the ray disintegrator, heard the 
thunder of rage coming from the Mur- 
tos sweH to a mighty chorus. For once, 
even his alert brain did not have an 
answer to the problem confronting him. 
Even after Ann and Jongor had van- 
ished upward, he did not begin to 
guess what had happened. His guess 
was that some stupid Murto, assigned 
to .the job of operating the lifting 
equipment, had made a mistake and 
had taken the intended victims upward 
instead of lowering them to the altar, 
as custom and tradition demanded. 

“Damned stupid monkeys!” He 
cursed the whole Murto tribe with 
feeling and enthusiasm. On the ledge 
that circled the pit, he was aware that 
they were screaming and yelling at 
him. While he did not understand much 
of the Murto language, he got the idea 
that they were cursing him with equal 
feeling and enthusiasm. Not until then 
did it dawn on him that they were 
blaming him for what had happened. 
He could see Great Orbo jumping up 
and down and screaming at the top of 
his powerful lungs. * 

Gnomer began to get uneasy. But 
the rifle was in the operating compart- 
ment beside him. A heavy pistol was 
bolstered at his belt. If the Murtos 
chose to blame him for what had hap- 
pened — well, he was sure the rifle 
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would make them change their minds. 
If the rifle didn’t do the job . . . His 
fingers moved over the controls of the 
machine. 

“Kill him!" he heard Great Orbo 
yell. 

Gnomer was not really concerned 
about the Murtos. They would be en- 
raged for a while, then they would 
prudently forget the matter. The prob- 
lem that was giving hiih concern was 
what had happened to Jongor and the 
girl. Intuitively, he recognized in the 
jungle giant a deadly enemy. Gnomer 
knew that he would never feel certain 
of getting out of Lost Land as long 
as Jongor was alive. With his knowl- 
edge of this disintegrator, which he 
could certainly peddle for any price he 
chose to ask, and with the other wealth 
that was available here, he would be 
the richest man on earth, if he could 
get out alive. 

His mouth watered at the thought. 
He imagined the homes he could buy, 
the cars he could own, the women he 
could possess! Wealth beyond the 
dreams of Midas would be his! 

Neither the Murtos nor Jongor 
would ever stop him from getting out I 

A rifle suddenly exploded on the 
ledge. He jerked his head in the di- 
rection from which it had come; saw 
that the Murtos were attacking Rouse. 
He snatched his rifle up and fired 
once into the tangle of bodies. 

OEFORE he could fire again, he saw 
Rouse seized, lifted into the air, 
pitched bodily from the ledge. Rouse 
screamed like a Murto as he went 
down. And as with the ^lurto, the 
scream went into sudden silence in the 
heavy thud of breaking bones and 
crumpling flesh. 

Gnomer stared at the dark blob of 
matter that had once been Rouse. 
There had been a man named Rouse 
once. Now Rouse was lying over there, 



a bundle of broken flesh. Like heat 
lightning along the horizon, fear flick- 
ered through Gnomer. Then he felt 
better. With Rouse gone, he would not 
have to split his take from Lost Land. 
Everything he could fi 'd here in this 
place would belong to him. 

“To hell with him,” he thought. “He 
was nothing but a stupid fool anyhow. 
Tm better off wdth him gone.” 

Above him, something moved. 

He caught a glimpse of the moving 
object out of the corner of his eye, 
turned his head upward. 

“Jongor!” he screamed. 

Jongor w'as directly o\er the ma- 
chine. As Gnomer .saw him, he relea.sed 
his hold on the hook and dropped. .-\s 
lithe as a jungle cat, he landed on top 
of the machine. Gnomer saw the blade 
of the spear in Jongor’s hands. 

Gnomer did not have time to turn 
the rifle and bring it to bear on Jon- 
gor. He knew the spear wou’d be driv- 
en completely through him before he 
could get up the gun. What he did was 
leap in one startled convulsive jump 
out of the machine to the stone surface 
below. 

He landed on his feet, stumbled, 
fell, hit and rolled to a «ltting position. 
The rifle was still clutched in his 
hands. He brought it up. 

To Jongor, it almost seemed as 
though the man had melted away from 
the hard-driven point of the spear. The 
blade, with the strength of his lunge 
behind it, crashed into the back of the 
control slot of the machine. The stout 
shaft cracked. 

Gnomer was rolling on the floor. In 
a headlong dive Jongor went after 
him. A bullet roared past him, smoke 
blinded him: he struck Vne muzzle of 
the rifle with one hand. 

“Damn you!” 

Jongor’s groping hands found Gno- 
mer. His weight rolled the man back- 
ward. Gnomer was like a wildcat, bis 
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Kiuscles were coiled steel springs, re- 
leased now under the impetus of fear. 
The man got both feet under Jongor, 
kicked violently upward. 

Even a professional wrestler would 
have been hard-put to take the blow 
of those feet. But the man Gnomer was 
fighting was not a professional wrest- 
ler. He was a man who had grown up 
in the jungle, who had lived his whole 
life by his wits and his strength. The 
violent upward kick knocked Jongor 
off Gnomer, the blow gave him a feel- 
ing of nausea in his stomach, but it 
did not knock him out. 

'jnVISTIXG HIMSELF, he threw his 
body back at Gnomer. The man 
twisted, turned, tried to evade the 
charge. Jongor landed on Gnomer’s 
back. His hands went under the man^s 
flailing arms and locked tight at the 
back of his neck. For an instant Gno- 
mer threshed wildly, then there was 
a sharp cra'ek, as of something break- 
ing.. 

Gnomer’s body went limp. 

His neck vvss broken. 

Jongor rose to his feet. One men- 
ace was ended. This man had come to 
Lost Land seeking something. What be 
had found here was h's death. 

As Jongor' rose to his feet, from far 
above came a yell. 

“Look out, Jongor!” 

Jongor did not have to look far to 
.see the .srerce of the danger row con- 
fronting him. From openings in the 
walls of the pit,' the Murtos were 
streaming, waving clubs and uttering 
screams of rage. There was no possible 
way to mistake their intention. 

Seeing Jongor and Gnomer fighting, 
they had thought their chance had 
come. With the two humans battling 
each other, it would be easy to over- 
whelm both of them. 

They meant to obliterate Jongor 
from the face of the earth. For years 
he had been'‘a thorn in their bushy 



hides; for years he had taunted and 
defied them. They had tried many 
times to catch and kill him. .Always he 
had eluded them. Now was the hour 
of their vengeance. By some super- 
miracle he had escaped from becom- 
ing a sacrifice to the long-lost god of 
the pit, but he would not escape from 
them! 

“Beat him to death!” 

“Knock out his brains!” 

“Stamp his guts into the rock!” 

“Let me have him!” 

“No, me first!” 

When Jongor arose from Gnomer, 
they hesitated, an instant. 

“Get him!” Great Orbo screamed. 
“He is only one, we are many ! ” 

The charge, which had hesitated mo- 
mentarily, continued with renewed 
fury. Great Orbo was in the lead. His 
fanged mouth wide open, he was utter- 
ing shrill cries indicating what he in- 
tended to do to Jongor. 

Jongor needed no time to size up the 
situation and to determine his chances. 
He knew instantly that he had no 
chance of facing this kill-crazy mob of 
monkey men. He would go down in the 
first wave. They would do to him all 
the things they were threatening to do. 

A QUICK glance upward showed 
him that the hook had shifted. 
It was out of his reach. Perhaps a 
mighty leap might take him to it. Per- 
haps not. He knew he had no time 
to jump twice. If the first leap did not 
take him to the hook. , . He shook his 

head. The only chance he had 

A single leap took him up on the 
machine. He slammed himself into the 
seat where he had seen Gnomer sit. 

He did not understand the operation 
of the levers, but he had seen Gno- 
mer move them. He jammed the near- 
est one forward as far as it would go. 

Out from the snout of the machine 
a blast of violent 'radiation flared. 
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was not light, it was much too intense 
for that. It was such a flare of blinding 
radiance as might be found at the cen> 
ter of the sun. The tube was pointed 
slightly upward toward the wall. The 
blast of radiation hit there. Rock 
showered outward. 

Inside the hooded guts of the mighty 
machine a grumbling roar began to 
build up. It was a thundering tumult 
of sound, the same sound that Ann and 
Jongor had heard when they had been 
held prisoner in the cell far above. 

“This one turns loose the blast,” 
Jongor thought. “The other one. . .” 

He shoved the other lever. Instant- 
ly the giant tube began to swing 
around. 

The blast of radiation struck the 
charging Murtos, 

Like leaves before the hurricane, the 
radiation swept them backward. There 
was force in that light blast, force 
enou^ to lift a heavy monkey-man 
from his feet and to hurl him back- 
ward. There was heat in the blast too. 

Jongor saw the Murtos lifted up- 
ward and hurled backward. As they 
were hurled away, their fur began to 
flame. By the time they hit Ae far 
the energy blast was so fierce 
that their whole bodies were burning. 

Jongor saw Great Orbo, his fanged 
mouth agape, caught in the blast of 
radiant flame. Saw the Murto lifted, 
twisted, hurled backward, heard Great 
Orbo’s scream go into silence as he 
hit the wall. 

All over the bottom of the pit, the 
Murtos who remained alive were run- 
ning. They had met their own great 
god. They didn’t care to have any- 
thing more to do with him. It was one 
thing when they were here to watch 
a sacrifice to this machine that they 
worshipped; it,^was quite another thing 
when they found themselves being of- 
fered as sacrifices. 

The bottom of the vast pit was sud- 



denly deserted. 

The screams' went into quick silence. 
Jongor turned off the machi The 
throbbing roar died into silence. Xow, 
yells of exultation coming from up 
above. 

“Give 'em hell, Jongor!” 

'TTIAT WAS Alan Hunter yelling up 
there. At the sound, a semblance 
of a grin split Jongors face. He roda 
the hook upward to where Ann and 
Alan waited. 

“Now we can leave Lo.st Land in 
safety,” Jongor said. “I do not imag- 
ine the Murtos will bother us again. 
Nor will Gnomer and Roue*.” 

“Thank heaven we can finally get 
away from here,” Ann spoke. 

“I’ll be glad to get out, too,” Alan 
said. As he spoke, wistfulness 
sounded in his voice. Suddenly he was 
speaking again, words that were com- 
ing straight out of his heart. “But I’m 
coming back here some day. There’s 
a lot that modern science can learn 
from studying these ancient Murians. 
That disintegrating ray down there, 
the crystal you wear, some of the oth- 
er ’things we have seen. There’s enough 
stuff here to keep a whole staff of 
scientists busy for a whole generation. 
I’m coming back here and I’m going 
to bring scientists w’th me.” Alan sud- 
denly paused, a little embarrassed by 
his own words. 

“Why, Alan, you never indicated 
any interest in science before,” Ann 
said, surprised. 

“I know. But i’ve learned a lot of 
things here. And I’m coming back.” 

“Then I’ll come back with you, 
some day,”. Jongor spoke impulsively. 
Born in this land, he had but a dim 
knowledge of science, but he sensed 
from Alan’s attitude that here was 
something important. Of course, he 
wanted to see America first, the land 
of his parents, but later. . . . 
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**Then I’m coming too,” Ann said. 
"You two needn't think you can slip 
back here and leave me at home. We’ll 
make it a threesome — ” 

A startled scream burst from her 
lips. 

The three had been moving away 
from the ledge toward the opening of 
the tunnel that led to the outer world. 
They stopped. 

Cala^ao stood there. The battleaxe 
was swinging freely in his hands. 

"Where did he come from?” Ann 
gasped. 

"It doesn’t matter where he came 
from. .\!I that matters is that he is 
here,” Alan answered. 

"Ho!” Calazao .said. The .sound was 
more of a grunt than a voiced word. 
Swinging his battleaxe, he charged full 
speed toward them. 

nPHIS TIME his prey would not es- 
cape him. The fact that Jongor 
had eluded him in their previous coun- 
ter had been a stinging nettle in the 
giant’s pride. He had brooded about 
it until it had become almost more than 
he could bear. No other creature in 
Lost Land had ever been able to stand 
against him. Nor would Jongor. Not 
if Calazao could do anything about it. 

“Get to one side,” Jongor shouted 
to j\nn and Alan. At his command, 
they leaped like startled children. 

"Ho!” the giant screamed again. 
His battle-axe lifted high, he charged 
full speed ahead. It would be nothing 
for him to smash this smooth-skinned 
creature to the floor. Once the Mur- 
tos had paid him well for attempting 
to capture this creature. No doubt they 
would pay him even better for killing 
the man animal that they hated. Be- 
sides, there was his own pride to be 
considered. 

Jongor stood waiting the charge. 
His body had dropped to a half crouch, 
but he had made no effort to escape. 



He was unarmed, he had not even a 
knife. All he had were his hands, his 
wits, and his speed. 

Calazao charged full tilt toward 
him. Jongor did not attempt to dodge. 
As the battle-axe started downward, as 
Calazao was almost upon him, Jongor 
moved— lightning fast! He went in un- 
der the falling axe, he caught the 
charging giant about the middle, lifted 
him. 

Although Jongor did not know he 
was doing it, he was unconsciously us- 
ing one of the oldest tricks that wres- 
tlers know — using the strength of the 
other man against him. The battle-axe 
clanged heavily as the startled Calazao 
let go of it. « 

Jongor had him in the air. Moving 
at full speed, allowing the giant’s mo- 
mentum to carry him even faster, he 
raced toward the edge of the ledge. 

The "Ho!” of delighted anticipation 
at the thought of crushing jongor 
turned to a scream of mortal anguLsh 
as Calazao divined — too late — what 
was happening to him. Releasing the 
vast buik, Jongor hurled Calazao out- 
ward, over the edge of the pit. 

The scream came echoing back. 
Metal crashed heavily. Echoes flung 
back the sound. Then ^ere was si- 
lence, sudden and complete. 

Y’ERY soberly, the three made 
their way out of the ancient 
mines of the Murians. 

Outside was the bright light of day. 
The sun was not two hours high in 
the sky. Before them, stretching away 
into far distances, was the vast expanse 
of Lost Land. Mists hung over the 
swamps. The sunlight made the mists 
pearl-colored. Brightly colored birds 
flashed in the trees. To their right 
and a little below them was the city 
of the Murtos. If any of the monkey- 
men had survived the blast inside and 
leen the three humans, they turned 
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and went hastily in the other direction. 
So far as the Murtos were concerned, 
it was all right with them if they 
never saw another human being. The 
Murtos had seen all of that breed of 
animal they ever wanted to see. 

Off in the swamp, something moved. 
Jongor saw it. He glanced down at the 
crystal on bis wrist. 

“I see a dino,” he said. “Wait until 
I call up that mountain of worm food. 
This time, we will ride out of Lost 
Land in style.”, 

“There’s nothing that I like better 



than riding in style/’ Alan Hunter 
grinned. 

Jongor felt a grin spread over his 
face, too. He slipped his arm around 
.Ann’s shoulder. Something of content- 
ment came up inside of him. He was 
going to see the land of his parents. 
But one day he was coming back to 
the only home he had ever known. 

The three of them made their way 
slowly toward the swamp where the 
dinosaur was feeding. 

THE END 



iltv cJiL’itcc oj llw Ihplit.-- 



Bv E. Bruee Yaches 



<iTTEY, joe: Get a load of this:” The 

Jl X khaki-clad ueimiciau gestures to- 
ward the greenish-glowing 'scope screen. 
Ills companion looks at tl'e pulsatin^c dots 
co.ering the surface of the radar 'scope. 
Two men, isolated here at the top of tiie 
Arctic circle, know e::actJy what to do. 

Joe presses the s.ud on the transmitter 
a;id picks up the mike. “Q-14 calling," he 
says quiedy tn.o tj.e microphone, but hij 
rapid breathing helleji his calm and, as 
soon as he gets acknowledgement, he stai*ts 
to feed numbers and symbols into the 
transmitter. And all over Noidhem Canada 
parts of the radar screens arc flaring into 
life. The raid is on. 

Simultaneously in every town, village and 
city in Canada and the United States, over 
the radio and television stations: “...La- 
dies and Gontlemeii. . .we Interrupt this pro- 
gram to announce that an air raid is on 
iLs way... Remain calm and follow in- 
structions. . . . All stations are going into 
radio silence.... Your stations will resume 
operation daring the end of the raid and 
afterwards...." 

The announcement is repeated and then 
everywhere there is radio silence.... 

That is not a fanciful situation. In ths 



event of war radio and tclavisinn broadeast- 
iiig stations sei'\e as perfec. identifying 
guides for enemy bombers. Consequently 
they have to go into .radio silence at the 
first sign of an enemy attack; otherwise 
it is possible for raiders to ride down 
bi'oadcasting beams exactly like guided mis- 
siles homing on a beam. Naturally, during 
the course of a raid or afterwards, radio 
channels will be wide open, w'ith tnforma- 
tiou as to what the public should do. 

Anticipating the dangers of future war, 
the I'^deral Communications Commis:::o'i 
bus recently held a closed meeting wi'lj 
thousands of broadcasters all over the n;.- 
tion. No information has been released but 
it can be assumed that orders similar to 
the suggested ones were given. Experience 
ill En.gland and Germany — as well as in 
.Japan — where, during the last war, air- 
j'aiding was intensive, has taught author- 
ities exactly how to manage bi'oadcasting 
facilities w'hich can be an unmatched bene- 
fit when used as public communication 
media, but which cun also constitute a tvm- 
edged sword, serving as a guide to enemy 
aircraft. Monitors will have to search the 
other waves continually for clandestine 
transmitters which might be used by trait- 
ors. No precautions can be too great! 





I T’S NOT an uncommon sigl'tt to see, 
while driving alrng any open stretch 
in city or country, model-airplane en» 
thusiaslis pouring ener y into their hobby. 
This is a familiar sight, but there is a 
subtle change occurrii g wit^'in the ‘ e'd. 
More and more of the modeJ aircrafi are 
remotely controlled. In a wor<^ the boys 
are playing with guided missiles~and 
that’s not exaggerated at all. 

Guided mi.sslles stem dii'ectly from ths 
fascinating hobby of flying model air- 
craft by radio control, With contir.ual 
technical improvements it has been eas er 
and easier to make the average model 
plane controlled by radio. During the war 
small model planes controlled this way 



were used as anti-aircraft practice tar- 
gets. Since then, hobbyists as well as 
military researchers have poux'cd the lull 
flood of electronic advancement into 
constructing these miniature guided mis- 
siles' and from experimenting with them 
they have greatly aided the guided mis- 
sile program. 

It wouldn’t be the first time that 
amateurs have given professionals a 
boost. It’s happened in television and 
radio. As a matter of fact, many of our 
present gulded-missiles engineers started 
out as model-plane enthusiasts! This 
healthy preparation has g'ven us an in- 
calculable asset. The step from a toy 
airplane to a deadly guided missile is not 
as long as you might think! 




ALL ATOMS 
^VANISH! 

^ By A. T. Kediie i 




A LITTLE scientific news note tucked 
away in the back pages of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s report reveals a 
very interesting and disturbing fact. 
Atoms of copper, silver and bromine have 
been caused to fission atomically. In oth- 
er words, they have been shattered. Now 
what significance has this? Well, scien- 
tists have always believed that the chem- 
ical elements in the m’ddle of the atomic 
table— that is, those of average atomic 
weight — have been stable. They’ve thought 
these elements unlikely to break down. 
They’ve regarded them as stable bulwarks 
in a very precariously poised atomic 
system. 

But as experiment shov/s, this isn’t the 
case. It would appear now as if all ele- 
ments are subject to atomic disintegra- 
tion! While it is true that not all have 
been shattered, it in really only a matter 
of time. This disquieting news may be 
looked upo.i favorably or unfavorably. 
The good thing is that it suggests that 
eventually any element may be used in 
atomic furnaces and generators. Unfor- 
tunately, it also suggests that any ele- 
ment may eventually be used as an ex- 
plosive ! It’s too early to say whether 
either of these conclusions is completely 
^lid, but the suggestion is there. What 
element will be next — oxygen? nitrogen?— 
carbon?. . . 



I T IS A familiar fact of experience cnat 
when the Sun descends below the hori- 
zon, darkness does not descend at once. A 
strong aiierglow persists for some time, 
even though the Sun is no longer there. 
This zodiacal light is due to a number of 
causes, the refracting power of the atmos- 
puere being the most familiar. Sunlight is 
bent by the air and dispersed and conse- 
quently we still see light after the source 
is gone. 

Kecenily , astronomers have discovered 
another cause for this zodiacal glow. It is 
comet dust and meteoric dust, detritus and 
debriS c.^rciing in tne plane of the Earth’s 
path around the Sun. This fine dust, the 
trailing excre.scence of comets, mixes and 
refracts the Sun's light just as any dust 
would do and this accounts for a strong 
portion of the afterglow. 

Lust partiCies aud debris in interplane- 
tary space are of increasing importance to 
astronomical observation, i'ue presence of 
such material was long suggested partially 
by its optical effects, and more recently 
by its eiiects on radio waves coming to us 
from the Sun and stars. Of course the 
word “dust” is .used very liberally here, 
since actually space containing the matter 
is still very nearly a perfect vacuum. In 
no respect is it dense. Its effect on inter- 
planetary travel, of course, will be non- 
existent. 
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No Price Too Great 

By GRAHAM DOAR 



"Let my son live in a world where war is 
impossible/' prayed Zed's lather. There 
was a way it could happen-the only way? 
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H IS FATHER was a min- 
ister of the Gospel, a 
strong man and one joy- 
ful in the strength of the Lord. 
His mother was a good and beau- 
tiful woman, with a smile warm 
and calm like sunligl]t in a sum- 
mer morning. 

He wcs born at 11:58 p.m. on 
August 6, 1945. 

High over the torn Earth, over 
the shuddering fields ploughed 
with shattered steel and sown to 
blood, over maimed and writhing 
Europe gasping in the dust of the 
broken cities, drifted lazily the 
smoke and ashes, the stench of 
the burned, the rolling bodies of 
men. Over smouldering, hell- 
drenched Hiroshima hovered the 
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quietly (now) fissioning particles of 
restless matter, prodded from their 
eons of sleep by man’s unquiet hand. 

Kadios blared and blatted^don tbe 
streets of the city newsboys, too hoarse 
to cry their wares, dlmced and leaped 
and waved tlie glaring, beadlkies. 

He lay in the curve of his mother's 
arm and slept. Chi his'- fathers ' f^e 
there was great tenderness but no joy. 
Only a strong sadness, a weariness in 
the long fight. The man said, “We'll 
call him Zcdckiah, Julia, meaning ‘the 
justice of The Lord’. May it prevail.” 

His mother’s dark eyes were bright 
with proud tears. “Zedekiah. Little 
Zed. He'll have a good life, Henry. I 
know it. He’ll be a minister, like you 
■ — or a doctor, maybe.” 

Through the window, open to the 
summer night, came the triumphant, 
brazen blare of a military band. 

The father bowed his head and 
spoke gently: “I would ask nothing, 
Julia. Nothing at all. My one wish 
would be, as I have served God. that 
this boy, born on this terrible night, 
might live to see peace on Earth. Ev- 
erywhere on Earth.” 

ILlE GREW up through the years of 
^ ^ the Fear, the years when the 
black shadow lay over the land, over 
all the lands of Earth. He was nearly 
five when work was started on the hy- 
drogen-fusion “super” bomb. 

“H-BOMB POWER ENLIMIT- 
EDI” the newspapers screamed in 
headlinear. ecstasy, and their “science 
editors” wrote long and learnedly 
about blast radius, areas of “total”, 
“partial” and “limited” destruction. 
They compared the action of the H- 
lK>mb to the reaction going on in the 
sun. The Enemy read the learned 
articles, looked up at the blazing sun 
which shone also on them, and went 
immediately to work on an H-bomb of 
their own. The most stringent security 



measures were to no avail. 

When Zed was twe*ve he wanted to 
be a minister of the Gospel like his 
adored father, and walk in sober rai- 
ment and humble pride before the Lord. 
But a year later he was thirteen and 
he thought a famous surgeon was a 
finer thing to be. Surgeons saved lives 
and they made more money. 

In 1960, when he was fifteen, both 
sides had a stockpile of hydrogen 
bombs and work on their production 
had begun to slack off. The early 
tests were satisfactory, the press e:> 
pressing disappointment in the H- 
bomb’s destructiveness and the ad- 
mirals pointing out that the only el'- 
fective defense against such a weapon 
was a really adequate navy. small 
tribe of natives from a small Pacific 
island was paid liberally for il.s former 
home which had disappeared. 

■^^ORK BEGAN on the Z-bomb. 

This one. the rejuvenated sci- 
ence editors pointed out, was at least 
one thousand timc.s more powerful 
than the H-bomb. Indeed, the three 
physicists who had jointly perfected it 
protested, thl< was a conservative es- 
timate. Since its effect was to disrupt 
the binding force of matter— i-all mat- 
ter — it’s powder wa.s truly unlimited. 
Z-BOMB POWER UNLIMITED!” 
the headlines ran. 

Zed studied avidly the articles and 
the charts and diagrams the .science 
editors prepared, and he felt a shudder 
of horrified pleasure as he thought of 
this beautiful and deadly thing that 
man had conceived. He thought he 
would like to be a mie’ear physicist, 
or at least a technician, and be allow: .1 
to help with this all-important work. 
Surely, anyone who had a hand in its 
construction w^ould have honor and 
glory without stint from a grateful 
country. 

The three scientists, in their com- 
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fortable underground (literally) quar- 
ters at the ‘Tike’s Peak Project^^ were 
permitted to see their wives monthly 
in the presence of a wire recorder. 
Every other month, their children 
could visit them. Of course, even this 
much freedom could not be permitted 
the technicians and laborers on the 
task but, for the most part, they bore 
their restrictions willingly, sweating 
• -eerfully away in the bowels of the 
Earth with that whole-souled, selfless 
absorption in the work that is known 
only to those who serve. 

The large brass among the military, 
those ‘1h the know”, walked with a 
more elastic stride and their faces 
beamed a purer joy. Even the admirals 
admitted cautiously that this new 
weapon, the Z-bomb, would probably 
destroy a battleship within a 'reason- 
able range. And the best thing of all— 
oh, the wonderful thing — was that the 
Enemy couldn’t build them. 

Never?’ Well, not for a long time. 
They had the scientific knowledge, 
all right, the principles were, after all, 
simple, but they lacked the knovj-how! 
The Z-bomb, it was agreed, foreshad- 
owed the end of the B'ear. 

'T^TERE W'ERE many “bugs” to be 
overcome and Zed was in his sen- 
ior year at the University before the 
first test of the new bomb was an- 
nounced. Called “Operation Zed” (for 
the Z-bomb, of course, but imagine 
the boy’s delight!), it was to be packed 
in the warhead of a rocket to the 
moon. The two physicists who now 
headed the Pike's Peak Project, their 
colleague having gone into the hospital 
for observation which he terminated 
by leaping from the sixth floor, had 
insisted their first package be tried 
otherwhere than Earth, 

For security reasons, the exact date 
of the test was not announced, but the 
ubiquitous reporters managed to pin 



it down fairly well and Zed kept a 
pa:r of powers ui Dinoauars trained on 
tne moon every night tor a week. The 
expiosion wasn’t much, a mere pin- 
point flash Jater announced as a three- 
hundred-mile crater. But Zed’s imagin- 
ation was caught and held by the 
sweet, true curve of the rocket’s flash- 
ing tlight as it flamed and roared on 
its mission. He made up his mind then. 
Ke would enlist in the Air Forces and 
train for a rocket pilot. 

His father’s old eyes, old and weary 
in a young and vigorous face, were 
haunted. But he smiled and the .hand 
he put on Zed’s shoulder was steady. 
“All right, Zedekiah. PH put no pres- 
sure on you one way or the other. A 
man must live as he sees fit, and the 
one thing I ever- asked for you grows 
more hopeless daily. These are terrible 
times.” 

Zed had heard of his father’s birth- 
wish for him. He realized, suddenly, 
a little of the agony of spirit a man 
of God might bear in this year of Our 
Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty-sev- 
en, He said, uncomfortably, “Don’t 
worry, Dad. When the Enemy gets a 
sniff of this new one, the Z-bomb, iie’ll 
climb down in a hurry.” 

nPHE TRAINING course for the 
strato-rocket pilots was both rig- 
orous and dangerous. Zed, only twen- 
ty-four when they pinned on him the 
silver wings with the gold comet in- 
laid, looked like a man of thirty- But 
he had loved every minute of it. The 
rowdy rough-and-tumble of the BOQ, 
the passes into town, one of a group 
of the Jaunty, hard-eyed “hell-riders” 
who met with reserve the eager greet- 
ings of the men, with ready grins the 
sidelong, secret eyes of the girls. This 
was the life. 

' The life was, above all, the breath- 
stopping, ever-renewed, wild delight of 
screaming before the full-throated. 
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roaring thrust of the mighty rockets— 
up, up, up and up right to the edge 
of the stratosphere where it thinned 
out into the black void of deep space 
itself. 

Some day, he knew, some day when 
the Fear was lifted and man had time 
and' money and courage again, a ship 
would be built that would thrust on 
through that thin veil to conquer for- 
ever the black emptiness. And he, or 
one of the other hell-riders, would be 
at the controls of the mighty ship and 
that man’s name would live for all 
time in deathless glory. Zed breathed, 
ate and slept with the dream of that 
day before him. 

T_TE WAS twenty-six when they gave 

^ him his major’s 'leaves, and the 
President shook his hand. Zed had just 
flown the new ship at a bit over ten 
thousand miles an hour and the Air 
Forces made him their white-haired 
boy for a day. The President left im- 
mediately after the ceremonies, hur- 
rying back to Denver, but Zed had 
a five-day leave. It was his first trip 
to Washington which was still, for 
publicity purposes, the nation’s capi- 
tal. The stem affairs of government 
had been for some time carried on 
under the shadow of the tall, impreg- 
nable Rockies. 

The President had good reason for 
hurrying- That was Fall of 1971. That 
was the year the third and final World 
War got under way. 

The Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary for Internal Security and the 
Secretary of Defense with his three 
generals and one admiral, were in ses- 
sion with the President. 

Internal Security was a compara-. 
tive newcomer in the Cabinet, his bu- 
reau having been taken from the De- 
partment of Justice and given depart- 
mental status only a few years before. 
But he was old in the government serv- 



ice and had known many Presidents. 
He was speaking now. Presi- 

dent, the security on the development 
of the Z-bomb has been neariy per- 
fect— all that man could make it. r>ut 
there have been leaks. There are al- 
ways leaks. We know that, as of last 
month, the Enemy has begun proauc- 
tion of Z-bombs.” 

Defense broke in: “We must act 
now, Mr. President. . Any delay what- 
soever may be fatal, since we lace the 
fact that from now on our present 
superior strilving power will grow less 
superior day by day. The demonstra- 
tion should be held as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“All right, gentlemen,” the Presi- 
dent’s trained voice was fuh and rich 
though he spoke quietly. “I agree that 
haste is' in order. The arrangements 
have been made for the observers from 
the UN Security Council and, I un- 
derstand, General Messner’s group is 
all set. 1 see no reason why the date 
should not be set for October first — 
that’s three days from now.” 

Defense looked at one of the three 
generals. “How does that strike you, 
Waldo?” 

T*HE HEAD of Guided Missiles had 
only recently got his fourth star. 
He came to his feet, .but he hooked 
his thumbs in his Sam Browne belt. 
Be damned if he’d stand to attention 
if these five-star bootlickers didn’t. He 
growled, “Hell — ^pardon me, Mr, Presi- 
dent, gentlemen — I’m ready to go on 
an hour’s notice. The area’s been 
cleared and the rocket’s set up, armed 
and ready. We’ll blow a hole in that 
desert that’ll make their hair stand 
up. But I’ll tell you, ^Ir. President, 
what Fd like. I have fiv" thousand 
guided rockets dispersed on several 
fields lined up and ready to go. If the 
bas — ^pardon me, Mr. President- -if 
they want a real demonstration— why 
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—-just say the word and we will damn 
well let them have it. I'd damn well 
put a stop to their producing any Z- 
bombs. Hah!” He sat down. 

They all smiled and the lone ad- 
miral laughed aloud. “That’s the stuff 
to give ’em,” he cried. 

“No doubt,” said the President 
drily, “but I think we’ll try this plan 
first. All right, gentlemen, October 
first at, say, 1000 hours,” He made a 
brief note on the pad on his desk. 
^‘The press release will come from 
State and will be handed out that 
morning. There will be no other dis- 
cussion about it, either before or after 
the demonstration, until we are ab- 
solutely certain what the Enemy's re- 
action is to be. 

“Our intention is — Wc may as well 
face it — to coerce them with a .show 
of force, of potential striking power, 
into agreement with the principles of 
international security as suggested by 
us time and again — periodic inspection 
of arms and arms production, free ex- 
change of new5 and the rest of it. 
Well, we’re being forced to act the 
bully, but we must be extra careful 
not to antagonize them more than we 
can help. That word, gentlemen, will 
be passed on to your subordinates.” 

Amid a chorus of acquiescence, he 
arose. 

The admiral had been amusing him- 
self by making, on the back of an en- 
velope, some off-hand calculations as 
to the prohab’e destruct'on Heneral 
Messner's five thousand Z-bombs 
wou'd cause, if properly dispersed 
among the Enemy’s larger cities. Now, 
as he got up to file out with the rest of 
them, he jotted on the paper “1000 
hrs. Oct. 1” and slipped it in his 
pocket. He never gave it another 
thought. The date was an easy one 
to remember and it was just an old 
envelope. 

. It took thirty-six hours to reach the 



Enemy capital. 

''TTIE EXZllY knew a few tricks 
about internal security that the 
Koiiorab'e, ■SJcj'e.tci-y, functio’^'rg in a 
democracy, couldn’t employ. Whatever 
his information to the contrary, they 
had been making Z-bombs for some 
time and, in their bumbling way, had 
built up quite a supply. 

They sat long in conference over the 
pencilled notes on the admTa”s frayed 
envelope, but only one conclusion could 
be drawn. They’d had rumors, of 
course, of a new move against them 
planned for an early date, but they'd 
not expected this. Nothing like this. 
However. . . 

There was only one possible move 
once the conclusion had been drawn. 
The first blow must be theirs. They 
were ready. They were, alvvays ready. 

They set the hour for the morning 
of September thirtieth and the rocket- 
launching fields were alerted. 

^^ED HAD his orders to report back 
^ to the field in Arizona by noon. 
He took one last gay look at Washing- 
ton’s, brighter spots and slept late that 
last morning. It was about ten when 
the gyro-taxi dropped ^hlm at Capital 
Airport and he hurried ov'er to his 
.ship.. The big fuel tanks topped off, 
the metal, skin gleaming, the twelve 
huge tubes scraped and plated, USAF 
Comet pointed its nose skyward as 
though reaching for the stars. He 
patted it affectionately, stepped 
through the air-tight door and dogged 
it shut. He checked his fuel, his fire, 
his breathing oxygen and the myriad 
instruments on the control panel. The 
tower, when he gave his identification 
and destination, turned him over to 
Radio Ground Control 3 and he wait- 
ed for flight instruction. 

The radar screens picked up the first 
flight of fifty Enemy bombs at 1011 
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hours and the ram-jet interceptors, 
proximity fused, screamed upward on 
their track. Hell had moved above 
ground. 

Of the second flight, two got- 
through, one to Manhattan Island, one 
in the Atlantc off North Carolina. An 
unprejudiced observer would have had 
to admit that the Enemy Z-bombs 
were in no way inferior, Albemarle 
and Pamlico Sounds were, suddenly, 
one with the Atlantic Oceaji, and the 
wave raced inland for a hundred miles, 
lashed to frothy fury by die hurricane 
winds. The few survivors that reached 
Charlotte and the towns to the west 
said the wall of water was a mile high. 

New York City, with large portions 
of New Jersey, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania, simply had disappeared. The 
sea rushed in to fill the enormous hole. 

The defensive interception net was. a 
complete success. Of twenty flights of 
bofnbs, fifty to a' flight, that came 
over during the one-hour attack, less 
than a hundred got through to their 
targets. A better than ninety per cent 
loss for the Enemy. 

NEITHER heard the rumbling 

^ nor felt the ground shake. In the 
cockpit of the Comet he was well in- 
sulated and he. was listening attentive- 
ly to RGC 3. “At zero, fire rockets 2 
and 8. At zero plus one second, fire 6 
and 12. At zero plus one minute, fire 
4 and 10. At zero plus four minutes, 
you will be at zenith. At zero plus 
eight, cut acceleration and begin your 
glide. Over.” 

He read it back and asked for a 
take-off time. 

“O.K., Comet. Zero is' 1016 hours, 

1016 hours. Over. Do you hear me, 
Comet? They’re blasting somewhere 
near and I can hardly read you. Come 
in, Comet. Over.” 

Zed turned up the volume and the 
voice from Radio 3 nearly broke his 



eardrums. “Goddlemighty, it’s bombs! 
^ake off, Comet! Take off, it’s an 
attack! Over and cut!” 

His heart pounded so that his eyes 
blurred but his hands were cool and 
steady on the switches as he fired 
rockets 2 and 8. He felt the ship quiver 
as he counted aloud, “And one!” and 
switched on 6 and 10. Comet 

danced for a second on its flaming 
t^l, then whooshed upward with a 
hissing roar. 

*T*HEY SEEMED to be concentrat- 
ing their attack, as was to be ex- 
pected, at the two .seaboards. Some fif- 
teen or twenty of the missiles piuiiged 
down on the Boston-New York-Phila- 
deiphia-Washington area. This popu- 
lous section was sheared from the 
continent as though by a. giant bull- 
dozer and the muddy, debris-laden 
sea swirled over the ugiy wound. 

At 1014 hours, just three minutes 
after the first Enemy bombs were 
picked - up on the screens, General 
Messner’s five tliousand armed and 
ready rockets began to laKe oif and 
whine upward into invisibility. In a 
deathly quiet room, the President s^t 
with his head in his hands while Mess- 
ner, at the visiphone, muttered through 
stiff lips, ‘’The bastards will never get 
througii paying for this — but there 
goes a little something on the account.” 

This was before they knew, here in 
the Denver capital, that the Enemy 
was employing the Z-bomb. 

The San I'randsco-Los Angeles area 
was the second harde.st hit. To the 
north, the one bomb that plumped 
into Puget Sound eliminated Seattle, 
Tacoma and Olympia. Portland, Ore- 
gon, escaped with minor damage from 
concussion which the citizens, for a 
short while, attributed to an earth- 
quake. 

At the end of the hour, looking at 
it coolly, the dam^e was not too great. 
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The United States was a tremendous 
country and there was a great deal 
of it left, most of it more or less in- 
tact. Both coastlines were permanently 
and badly altered, but the interior had 
suffered surprisingly little. Chicago 
and vicinity was a . wet hole in the 
earth into which Lake Michigan slow- 
ly .seeped, and a number of tourists 
were killed when Yellowstone Park 
erupted into nothing. 

The direct hit on the underground 
capital at Denver caused a lot of spec- 
ulation about the Enemy’s new and im- 
proved radio controls. Such accuracy 
over those thousands of miles was im- 
pressive. It wa.s really, how'ever, just a 
fluke. 

tieneral Mcs.sner never lived to know 
v/hat enormous havoc ho had wrought 
with his retaliatory punch. It would 
have pleased him to know that the 
damage to the Enemy vvas infinitely 
greater than that they had accom- 
plished. 

■^HEX THE Z-bomh struck Wash- 
ington, at 1016 hours. Zed was 
miles up and going away. The con- 
cussion fliDped the Comet into a cart- 
wheel, end over end. but Zed was an 
.^ir Forces rocket pilot, a hell-rider 
and one of the beU. He cut the.swltch- 
es ai'^d managed io right the ship, us- 
ing the turbo-jet Ia.nding engines for 
power. When he got its nose i:p again, 
he switched on fii’l aCce’erat'on. all 
twelve tubes, and went for altitude. 

His Ground Control screen had 
gone dead, of course, when the bomb 
struck. He was flying on his own and, 
at strato-rocket speed‘s, it vvas quite a 
trick. X’’avigation v,^a.s not the strong 
suit ’of the hell-riders, anyw^ay. since 
they were RGC trained from the be- 
ginning. 

So it was that he was a little north 
of his course into the Arizona field, 
passing over Denver at 200,000 feet 



and something under 2000 miles per 
hour. He realised he was loo high and 
he increased the angle of his glide 
slightly. Even so he would have over- 
shot his mark. 

It was 105S hours. 

Zed , saw, or thought he saw, the 
bomb -when it plummeted across his 
field of vision, miles ahead. He defi- 
nitely saw the towering, shimmering 
plume of dirt and debris, disintegrat- 
ing as it mounted, that erupted ahead 
of him. 

The steel-hard shock waves of un- 
imaginable violence rippled outward 
from that tremendous concussion, and 
ZedX ship smacked its beUy against 
them. T'he Comet ricocheted upward 
in a skimming glide like a flat stone 
from water. 

Zed blacked out. 

T‘he gleaming ship turned lazily at 
its zenith and pointed its nose down- 
ward. 

LOXTh a seam in the cracked face 
of the earth, near where Yellow- 
stone had been, ran a stream of white- 
hot, molten metal. It reached a yawn- 
ing fissure across its path and plunged 
over the Kp. a shining, hissing Niaga- 
ra. Deep within the fissure sounded a 
bubbling rohr. 

Suddenly, a coruscating, opaque 
cloud of violet steani, swirling and 
crackling with golden motes of fire, 
shot upward a mile into the air. Zed’s 
Comet, screaming down out of the sky 
from the southeast, plunged through 
the cloud. 

The .ship glowed briefly, a lurid, 
luiniiiescent blue, and the air within 
the compartment sparkled with danc- 
ing particles of visible energy. The 
o.tygen we.s transmuted, gone, and in 
its place vvas a pungent, not unpleas- 
ant gas that was never smelled on 
Earth. Zedls unconscious form shifted 
slightly and his clenched hands slowr 
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ly relaxed. His breathing slowed, 
stopped. 

The metal skin of the Comet dulled 
and darkened as it flattened in a shal- 
low glide. Miles away, toward the 
coast, it came to a flat, belly-sliding 
landing on the slope of a mountain. 
Almost as though a hand were at the 
controls. 

'jnE THIRD WORLD WAR went 
**■ on. The devastation was consider- 
able before both sides ran out of Z- 
bombs. Their production capacity had 
long ago been wrecked so they turned 
to their stockpiles of older weapons, 
the A- and H-bombs. 

Poisonous radiation blanketed much 
of the world’s racked and tortured sur- 
face before these, too, were gone. The 
thing was finished, finally, by old 
pilots with long memories flying the 
antiquated jet-bombers. From either 
side they came, dropping, with hap- 
hazard manual releases, puny bombs 
of inefficient TNT that broadcast over 
a small area (per bomb) the innocent, 
the deadly bacteria. 

There were defenses, of course, and 
such defenses as there were, they em- 
ployed. 

But the bacteria met the radiation 
and multiplied and were changed. New 
defenses were devised, but the bacteria 
had again multiplied — and changed. 
Still doughty man, indefatigable man, 
did not despair. He tried again. 

But there were, now, fewer and few- 
er men and more and more bacteria 
and always they changed, they 
changed and the people died in new 
and horrible ways. Such an unequal 
contest could have but one end. 

The last man on Earth, but one, sat 
beside the body of his dead wife and 
watched the flesh drip from his fin- 
gers in ropy strings. His hands would 
not clutch the sharp ^rd of glass he 
had fotmd, but he had managed to fix 
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it in position so that he could cut his 
throat. And so he died. 

The last man on Earth but one. 

'T’lME MARCHED and wheeled ids 
columns through Space, driving 
Earth’s spinning globe around the Sun 
and around. The land under the metal 
bulk of the rocket ship shuddered and 
sank and, for a century or two, the 
Pacific lashed its ponderous whips 
against the almost impervious skin; 
then the land heaved and rose and the 
waves again lapped and hissed and oc- 
casionally roared a mile or two away. 

Crystals of various salts formed 
around the edge of the air-tight door 
and began to eat. Chemicals from air, 
water and earth searched out the mi- 
nute fraction of vulnerability in the 
alloy and began to drive pinpoints of 
corrosion. All the ingenuity of ingeni- 
ous man had gone into making this 
ship’s metal incorruptible, but the cen- 
turies are larger than laboratories and 
nothing is eternal. 

There was a day when, around the 
invisible seam where the door fitted 
into the curved side, came a pfooj! 
like the opening of a vacuum-sealed 
tin of coffee. The air sparkled, sud- 
denly brilliant blue, and there was a 
penetrating odor. Zed’s eyelids flut- 
tered and his stiff, awkward lips 
mouthed words. 

“Sir, I have to report that the cities 
of Washington fuid Denver are under 
attack by enemy bombs!” 

The portentous, stilted phrases fell 
flatly and without meanii^ into the 
piled and rusted silence of the cen- 
turie.s. 

Zed opened his eyes and looked 
around and his eyes saw peace, per- 
fect peace. Everywhere on Earth, 

And he died. 

THE END 






By Russel! Newton Roman 



T YPOTHESES. hypoUieses!— I need 

J. i hypothc:'.ei like 1 need a hole in the 
head,” a famous g,^)lo;^‘ist is reputed to 
have remarked — or words to that effect. 
He was referrin;?, of course, to the confu- 
sion that surrounds our knowledffe of the 
interior of the Earth. Everyone, including: 
the downstairs maid, has taken a fling at 
guessing about the interior of the Earth 
and each guess has been about as valid as 
any other. The simple fact is that nobody 
knows. 

For a long while the Earth was as- 
sumed to have a solid core, an interior 
of rock. Later theorists suggested that its 
density indicated it must be made of mol- 
ten nickel-iron under such tremendous 
pressures that it was practically rigid. 
And so it went on with thcor,-’ after 
theory coming out — ^l.ut no facts appear- 
ing at all. 

Recent studies have tended to weaken 
the idea of a rigid Earth, especially jti 
light of the observations whicli have been 
made w’ith e:;tremaly .sensitive instru- 



ments, and vvliich disclose that, under the 
gravita '''nal attraction uf the Moon, old 
Mother .’artli flexes like a five day strip- 
per in a burlesque house. Tlje variation 
between pj-edictions based on theory and 
those on actual observation of flexures of 
the Earth’s crust between California and 
Hawaii is as great as, or more than, pne 
hundred per cent! 

And so the matter rests. Our knowledge 
of- the Earth’s interior is slight. Until 
some mechanical mole is devised {science- 
fiction has handled this idea nicely) we 
won’t really know. Tl:e construction of a 
mechanical mole canable of withstanding 
in^enr.e pressures and powered by an 
atomic engine is slowly approaching the 
realm of feasibility. It will undoubtedly 
be many vears before such a machine is 
built but it is in the cards. Then, when it 
boros a few tens of miles or maybe hun- 
dreds of miles into the crust (if that’s 
possible without melting) we’ll get some 
re.a! klea of how rigid or flexible this 
s'ui'd" old nJaoet is. Until then, your 
gu'-s.s is as gof>d as anybody’s! 




T he vast gulf bctwccji education (or 
experience) and inteiiigonee ij not 
often approc.aLOd. People V.j.o occabionaliy 
come into coiuuct with so-cailcd '’primitive ' 
peoples ofvcn imagine tiiac they are unin- 
telligent. 'iliat juugraent is a reflection on 
the ,)erso7i making- it, tor diei’c is vast evi- 
dence to support the i'-ac,. n.at intelligence 
is a common d;;nominai.or among all human 
beings, be they Hottentots or Eskimos — or 
the product oi our finest unh'crsities. 

The reports of numerous British anthro- 
pologists who have studied Australian abor- 
igines and African tribesmen sho-w clearly 
that intelligence is completely independent 
of experience. Mathematicians and logicians, 
incidentally, will confirm this. 

Among certain Bantu tribesmen of South 
Africa, there is an amazingly high general 
intelligence level, clearly evidenced by the 
speed with which the natives learn lan- 
guages and acquaint themselves with the 



civilized man’s culture. It has been reported 
.tiiat the Bushman, for examiile, will dem- 
onsa'ate ihe utmost impatience with the 
wliiie man's conversation because it is so 
slow! Very often, before the speech is com- 
pleted, the Bush-man will already have 
grasped the intent of the speaker. Memories 
among these peoples ai'e similarly keen. 

Trie point of tlie whole mallei- is, of 
course, tliat some day men may come into 
contact with a.far stranger species whose 
minds may operate on levels far beyond 
our own. Most scientists and writers on 
interplanetary travel assume an anthropo- 
centric view of things, suggesting that the 
existence of intelligent IHe elsewhere — 
whatever the form — is hardly to be ex- 
pected. This is surely not a sound supposi- 
tion. The outward manifestations of their 
culture do not necessarily reflect the in- 
telligence or tire military potential of an 
alien race. 
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He Knew What 
He Wanted 

eaa was raady ta his carear fust to 
aiany a spaco tycoon’s danghter— only to 
loam sight other nMn were ahead oi him! 



By K. Jarvis 



LOVE you, Doris. Will you 
I marry me?” 

•*" She looked up into his seri- 
ous eyes and suddenly pusired away 
from him and took a few steps that 
brought h?r to the edge of the es- 
carpment. Below were the lights of 
The Astral City, capital of the Cen- 
taur! System and oi Ine planet Seit. 
She heard h!s soit step behind her. 
She lifted her eyes to look at Settluna, 
nov/ in quarter phase with Alpha and 
half phase with Beta. 

She feH Ids hands settle firmly 
against her shoulders, ohe leaned back, 
cradllr." the back of her head under 
h-:> ch’ll, 

‘*1 love you too, Dan,” she said 
{•-■ntiy. 

“’fhen j'du’ll marry nte?’’ 

'•‘T- v/Ul — if you can get*dad’.s con- 
sent.” 

‘‘Then its all settled,” Dan said. 
“There’s no reason why he shouldn't 
give his consent, and naturally I have 
to have it — we have to have it. That's 
colony law.” 

His hands gently turned her around 
and drew her to him while his ^es 



caressed the rich auburn depths of 
her hair, the symmetry of her face, 
the inviting smile of her lips. 

“Let’s go beard the lion right now,” 
he said. 

Her arms came up and around his 
neck. Her lips sought his fiercely and 
clung with unleashed passion for a 
long moment. Then she drew back and 
smiled with stars in hei blue eyes. 

“Let’s,” she said. 

I'liey hurried to the car. She .snug- 
gled beside him wdulc, he shifted the 
drive to the cOptor blades. They had 
driven up the winding road, but now 
he was in a hurry. A minute later 
the small flat they were on dropped 
away and they were out over the 
deeps, the high cliff receding rapidly 
behind atid the light of 1’he A.stral 
Cit\' rushing toward them. 

Twenty minutes later they settled 
on a landing lot. The coptor blades 
stopped and began retracting. He 
shifted to rear wheel drive and left 
the lotj merging with the traffic for 
two short blocks before darting into 
a driveway that wound between short 
evergreens toward the colonial style 
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mansion set back from the street. 

When they got out of the car, he 
took her hand possessively and hur- 
ried up the porch steps while she half 
ran to keep up, an excited light in her 
eyes. They found Conrad Matheson in 
his study. 

Matheson smiled at first as they 
came in. But then, abruptly, his eyes 
narrowed. He laid aside the book he 
had been reading and stood up. Com- 
pared to Dan’s height of seven feet 
three inches and his daughter Doj;is’ 
six feet eight, Conrad was a short 
man, hardly over six feet. But there 
was a rugged strength to his face and 
his lean body that gave the impression 
of unbreakable granite. 

Dan came to a stop, still holding 
Doris’ hand. He looked down at her 
for reassurance, then back to Conrad 
Matheson. “Sir, I’ve come to ask your 
permission to marry Doris. May I 
have it?” 

Matheson* staled at him', his face 
expressionless. Slowly a smile widened 
his lips. “I see no reason why I 
shouldn-’t give it,” he said slowly, 
“provided you are the right man for 
her.” 

Dan laughed. “That’s not for me to 
say, sir. I hope I am. Certainly, if 
love means anything, I am, because I 
love her.” 

“Then it’s all settled,” Matheson 
said. “You will resign your ' position 
with Centauri Cartel at once and come 
to work for me. Shels my only child, 
you know, and in marrying her you 
are also marrying eventual ownership 
of the Matheson industrial empire. As 
soon as the changeover has been made 
and you’re demonstrating your ability 
to take my place eventually, we’ll 
make the announcement and set the 
date of the wedding.” 

“But...” Dismay settled on Dan’s 
face, “I’ve worked hard to get w'here 
I am in C. C. I thought one of my 
qualifications would be the fact that 



I don’t need to ask for special privil- 
ege, and am reasonably successful on 
my own hook.” 

“That is one of your qualifications,” 
Matheson said, “but if you want to 
become Doris’ husband, you can’t 
continue in a minor post with another 
company. It would be foolish, any- 
way, when you’re going to own fac- 
tories and mines and spaceiines before 
long.” 

“I don’t want them, sir,” Dan said. 
“I much prefer what I have now. I’m 
not marrying Doris for — ” 

“But I’m not allowing the indus- 
trial empire I’ve built to fall apart,” 
Matheson said. “Change over— or for- 
get about Doris.” 

CARTER will see you now." 

^ '*■ Dan Adams flashed a smile 
at the trim receptionist and went to 
the Sett-mahogany paneled door which 
bore the neat inscription, Thomas Car- 
ter, Exit Interviewer. 

As he stepped inside the office, 
proportions abruptly altered. Thomas 
Carter was an Earthman, as his 
dwarfish five feet nine inches of height 
attested. In -the colonies, Dan knew, 
an exit interviewer was always a home 
office man, responsible to no one but 
his superiors back on Earth. In that 
way, the home office could keep tabs 
on its farflung empire without inter- 
fering with its operations. 

The man himself was instantly like- 
able, from his well fitting tan busi- 
ness .suit to* his neatly combed iron 
gray hair, He rose from behind h's 
low desk whose top would have come 
just even with Dan’s knees, and came 
around and shook hands. 

“I ..must say that your resignation 
is a great surprise,” he said. “Your 
reason for leaving is hardly adequate, 
but we understand quite well the urge 
that sometimes makes a man change 
companies. Sit down. 1 want to talk 
with you.” 
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Dan took one of the Sett-size chairs. 
Carter went around and sat at his 
desk again, picking up some papers 
and studying them. 

He glanced up and smiled at Dan. 
“It says you have an opportunity to 
better yourself with Matheson, Incor- 
porated. I can’t quite agree with tliat. 
You see, Dan, you’re a good man. You 
know space and you’re familiar with 
a hundred different worlds and satel- 
lites. You know how to get work out 
of men and native races. We haven i 
exactly come around and patted you 
on the back and painted a rosy pic- 
ture of your future with the company, 
but I can assure you that your op- 
portunities witli C. C. are far greater 
than anything Matheson c^h ever of- 
fer you. I think you know that. So — 
how about giving me the lowdown?” 
“I see no reason why not,” Dan 
said.. “Actually, I don’t want to quit. 
Colony law is that for any girl to 
marry she must have the signature of 
her father or legal guardian on the 
marriage contract. Also, under colony 
law, if a girl’s father dies, the court 
appoints a guardian for her. I’m going 
to marry Doris Matheson. Her father 
insists that I go to work for him.” 

“So that’s it!” Carter said. He 
studied Dan for several moments. Fi- 
nally, he got up and went. over to a 
row of filing cabinets. Dan watched 
curiously while he opened several 
drawers and took out files. He came 
back to the desk with eight files and 
laid them down. “You’ll find these 
quite interesting,” he Said, opening 
back the heavy paper cover of the 
first file folder and taking out the top 
sheet. 

DATE,” Carter said, read- 
ing from the standard resigna- 
tion form, “October 8, 2304. That’s 
eight months ago. Employee, Harold 
B. Townsend. Reason for resign- 
ing. . Carter looked up at Dan and 



laid the paper down. “Going to work 
for Conrad Matheson because he was 
going, to marry Doris Matheson.” 

“What!” Dan was out of his chair 
and hastily scanning the resignation in 
the file. 

“The others in the files under that 
one resigned for the same reason,” 
Carter said. 

“WHiy — why Doris never-^” Dan 
clamped his lips shut. 

“No, I don’t suppose she would 
mention them,”- Carter sad. “After all, 
a girl doesn’t start life with the man 
she loves by giving him the history 
of all her past boyfriends.” 

Dan looked at Carter angrily, saw 
the man’s attitude . wasn’t spiteful. 
“No,” he shrugged. 

“I’m very interested in this little 
side drama of colony life.” Carter 
sad, “You see, the first person whose 
resignation I OK’d when I took over 
this office here was Harry Town- 
send’s. I was very happy about it 
and. wished him the best of everything. 
It was my second day behind this 
desk. Then, after he had gone, I ran 
his card through the classification ma- 
chines. I was more than surprised 
when the machiilfe notified me that the 
classification ‘Quit to work for Con- 
rad Matheson. Reason; Going to mar- 
ry Doris Matheson’ contained seven 
other names, with dates of quitting 
extending over a period of four years.” 
He chuckled. “First thing I thought 
of was that it must be a gag. An ex- 
cuse for quitting. I investigated and 
found that two of the men later killed 
themselves, four died in accidents 
within six weeks *of quitting, and the 
other two left the Centauri System for 
parts unknown.” 

“Is this on the level?” Dan asked, 
unbelieving. 

Carter nodded. “I’m not letting you 
know all this just to scare you,” he 
said. “And I’m not casting aspersions 
against Doris Matheson. My investiga- 
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tions have brought out something I 
felt I should let you know about. Sit 
down.” 

Dan went back to his seat. Carter 
studied him in silence for a long time. 
Then, ^‘Conrad Matheson is a fine 
man. His employees worship him. He 
came put here as a subsidized colonist 
and in fifteen years g^ned his inde- 
pendence and married and started his 
own space mines. By sheer guts he 
climbed up, until now h:s holdings 
total two hundred and eighty billions 
of dollars. His wife died seven years 
ago. His only known relative is bis 
daughter. He worships her. He wants 
her to marry a man that has the same 
qualities he has. Guts. Unquenchable 
drive. Judging from the reports, he’ll 
start in by putting you through the 
paces. He’ll try every means at his 
disposal to break you down. 1 don’t 
know what will happen if you come 
through with flyinrr colors, because 
none of these eight predecessors of 
yours did. Who knows? Maybe he 
doesn’t want her married. Maybe he 
sets out to turn every suitor of his 
daughter into a snivelling coward. . . . 
I just thought I would warn you.” 
He stared at Dan for a moment, then 
changed abruptly to business. “Your 
resignation will be accented. The au- 
ditors report you have a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand dollars in seve- 
rance pay coming. The check is wait- 
ing for you at the cashier’s cage. And 
— good luck, boy.” He held out his 
hand with frank friendliness, 

<<T’M NOT telling anyone you’re to 

^ be my son-in-law, and I’m sure 
you wouldn’t want to start working 
for me that way,” Conrad Matheson 
had said. “It would handicap you to 
have employees say behind your back 
that you were the darling of the old 
man’s daughter.” 

“Right, Dan had agreed, smiling. 
Behind his smile he had been .studying 



Matheson keenly, trying unsuccessful- 
ly to fathom what lurked behind those 
hard impersonal eyes. 

“You go on the books as a t. s. 
Ostensibly, I went out and looked 
over the field and hired you away 
from C, C. That will mean to the 
trouble shooting department that I 
think you a pretty good man, which 
I do.” Matheson’s smile had been on 
his lips only. 

“Yes, sir,”. Dan had said. 

And now he was pointing his sleek 
cruiser down toward the snowcapped 
peaks of the planet Nono, first of the 
eighty outer planets of the Centauri 
system whose orbits encompassed both 
suns in a vast oval orbit band. It was • 
Matheson Mines territory excius’ve.y. 
The ship catalogue listed it as such. 

The language machine had been 
droning into Dan’s ears all the way 
from Sett. Occasionally, he spoke into 
the microphone at his lips, attached 
to the lightweight earphones, then lis- 
tened to the machine’s analysis of ho-v 
far off the native accent he was. The 
machine combined teaching of the na- 
tive language with a history of the 
planet and the customs of its natives. 
When he landed he would be able to 
deal directly with the natives as well 
as the human employees. 

He landed on the scorched table- 
land of lava that was the ready made 
spaceport of Nono. While he waited 
for some sign of a reception commit- 
tee, he reread the troubV sheet. Au- 
ditors’ reports showed a wide discrep- 
ancy between the chromium conte.A 
of assayed ore and the amount com- 
ing from the refineries. Either the 
ore samples were not representative, 
or a lot of pure chrome was being 
stolen. It was up to him to find out, 
and find out quickly. 

A gyro appeared over the sharp 
crest of a hill a mile away. Dan 
slipped into his work clothes. Nylon 
coveralls with innumerable pockets 
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i»ntainlng everything from pocket ma- 
chine pistol to seK-administerahle 
plasma cannisters. By the time the 
gryo had settled a hundred yards away 
jjfrom the ship, he was out and climb- 
ing down the handholds on tke shell 
to the ground. 

He frowned uneasily when he saw 
the lone occupant of the gyro was a 
native. The creature was an exoskele- 
tal. About half the intelligent races 
thus far discovered wore insect in 
form. Their means of communication 
was thin tubes containing fine muscles 
that caused the tubes to vibrate in a 
manner similiar to human vocal cords, 
with the sound made audible by the 
sounding board effect of the skeletal 
case at their base. 

But he had expected a human to 
meet him. 

“Hello,” the native called cheerily. 
“Bm Charlie. Mr. Leandef sent me 
to meet you. You are the t.s.?” 

“Yes, Charlie,” Dan said. 

“Very well. Hop in.” 

Dan hoisted himself into the gyro 
aid sat down beside the creature. 
He watched in fascination as delicate- 
ly formed claws at the end of reed- 
like arms manipulated the controls 
that sent the gyro sweeping upward 
in a wild curve. 

“Don’t worry,” Charlie said. “I’m 
a good pilot. IMy eyes cannot register 
shape like yours do, hut they can 
register distance and velocity far more 
accurately. Have you seen creatures 
like me before?” 

“Of Course, Charlie,” Dan said. 
“The Creator i.s impartial. He makes 
as many races with your qualities of 
perfection, as races with my qualities 
of perfection.” 

“He is universal in his perfection,” 
Charlie said. “But unfortunately his 
creatures are universal in their imper- 
fection. We have trouble here.” 

“So I gather,” Dan said, studying 
the earnest bead-crusted eye as large 



as half a grapefruit. “What’s it 
about?” 

“You will see,” Charlie said. “For 
myself, I feel a great sympathy for 
your race. But others don’t. You will 
see,” 

jpAlJB LEANDER was colony-born. 

A trifle short at seven feet two 
inches of height, but a good man. The 
reports said so, and Dan’s first im- 
pression of the man said so. 

“Glad you’re here,” he said simply. 
“I could have looked into the trouble 
myself, but the natives can’t under- 
stand a man who steps out of his po.si- 
tion. It's the insect type of mind, you 
know. They believe a man is bred 
from before birth for his job, the same 
as they are.” 

“I know,” Dan said. “Give me your 
ideas on it. Do you think the chrome 
bars are being stolen and sold to some 
renegade outfit.” 

“Frankly, I don’t know. My men 
haven’t been able to find out where 
the theft occurs. They spot supervise, 
you know. That’s all they can do. We 
have over a million native workers. 
There are only ten of us.” 

“So the catalogue .says,” Dan said. 

“Your office is next to mine.” Eean- 
der said. “You’ll find blueprints and 
maps of the entire layout there. The 
men and the natives know you’re 
here. As t. s. you’ll have complete run 
of everything. The natives will accept 
you as a sort of army insect with the 
right to go anyplace. Don’t forget, 
however, to grease your coveralls with 
the grease in the top drawer of your 
desk. It’s odorless to us, but when you 
go into the refineries and the electro- 
vat buildings where the natives have 
low intelligence, you have to have it 
for them to accept you. It's officer- 
odor paste.” 

An hour later he left the office 
building and began his tour of inspec- 
tion. Around him spread out- the vast 
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acres of buildings of the ore refineries 
and electro-smelters. One ^uat build- 
ing he recognized as the atom power- 
plant, the source of power for the vast 
amount of electricity necessary to de- 
oxidize the chrome and at the same 
time keep the mixture at almost sun 
heat in each vat. 

Roughly twenty miles away, the 
plain on which the mining property 
rested ended in the foothills of a 
mountain range that lifted twenty 
thousand feet, the upper fifteen thou- 
sand feet being black streaked with 
the white of glaciers. Neither native 
nor human had explored those heights, 
nor would they ever. It was suicide. 

He consulted the map he had 
brought along with him, and headed 
toward the nearest storage building. 
Inside was a hive of activity. Natives 
by the hundreds swarmed over the 
place, some of them carrying bars of 
gleaming chrome metal, others in 
janitorial tasks or seemingly just wan- 
dering around doing nothing. 

This activity continued for several 
seconds after he entered the building. 
Then, abruptly, all motion stopped. A 
shrill screaming hum began, and grew 
to such intensity that the dust parti- 
cles on the floor danced to the vibra- 
tion. 



AS ABRUPTLY, the natives began 
encircling him, their darting 
movement almost faster than, the eye 
could follow. 



He leaped toward the door he had 
just come through. An insect blocked 
his way. Sharp mandibles flashed at 
him. With desperate speed he caught 
at them and broke them off, flinging 
them at the others in his way. 

The insects piled over him, layers 
deep, trying to bear him down by 
sheer weight. He reached the door and 
fell through it, twisting in a rolling 
motion and flailing with his arms. 



In seconds that seemed like eterni- 
ties it was over, and he stood outside 
the building, panting from the exer- 
tion. 

Leander came running from the of- 
fice building, a portable flame thrower 
under his arm, 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“The odor-paste,” Dan snapped. 
“And you know it. Nothing eise would 
make them try to kill me.” 

“What — ” Leander began, puzzled. 
He stopped, 

“That paste was from the perspira- 
tion fat of another group,” Dan said. 
“It had to be. .^nd it couldn’t have 
been an accident.” 

“But there are no other native 
groups in this valley,” Leander .said 
earnestly. “It would have la came 
from beyond the mountains circling 
this valley.” 

“Then it did,” Dan said. “I-Gt's get 
back to the office. I’ve gof to get rid 
of this smell, and it’ll take alcohol, 
then carbon tetra.” 

In the office building he slipped 
out of his clothes and emptied the 
pockets. Leander stood by in an atti- 
tude of helpless impotence. 

“This odor-paste won’t keep more 
than a month at a time,” Daji said. 
“Who’s been over the mountains in 
the past month?” 

“None of us humans,” Leander 
said. 

“And none of the natives could 
enter a strange colony and gather this 
perspiration fat,” Dan said. 

“That’s why I can’t understand It,” 
Leander said. “It’s impossible. It must 
have been something else that made 
the natives attack you. It’s got to 
be.” 

“It can’t be,” Dan snarled. “Some 
human brought this here. Who’s been 
here in the past month?” 

“No one . . , except . . . ” Leander’s 
voice trailed off. 
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‘^‘Who?” Dan persisted. 

‘•Welly he c I'Uiii.y wouldn't hnve 
done it,” Leander said. “The only one 
who^s been here in the past month 
■was the old man himself!'’^ 

IQECCA. SECOND of the outer 
planets, swept by end'Tne'''-’-'. it^ 
ja^ed airless surface bleak and un- 
ravit-n". Underneath s-rface. T)on 
knew, v/as a world , of labyrinthian 
wonders and underworld oceans inter- 
c3?nected by subterranean passages in 
which teemed three intelligent races 
of delicately molded sea creatures, 
pink of flesh and incredibly complex 
in body structure. His own employer, 
Centauri Cartel, owned all territory 
rights there. He was not landing, but 
using Decca as a peg for his trajec- 
tory toward Ondecca, third of the out- 
er p’anets, though it couM ho~dly be 
called planet-sized s'nce its diameter 
was just under a thousand miles, 

Dan read the trouble sheet for the 
hundredth time, fro\vning in deep 
thought over ways in which Conrad 
Matheson could lay a trap for him^ 

The trouble reported was sabotage. 
Ondecca. an airless planetoid of al- 
most negligible gravity, was one vast 
factory for the manufacture of space- 
sh'ps of ah fyp.“'^. Flv* rse*s o' r-.-'o- 
tures vrorked there. Two were exo- 
sheletal, one was reptilian, and the 
other two were • the human and the 
quintan, the only intelligent warm- 
blooded race in the Centaurian sys- 
t?r,; -•’•'d Dan knew what that meatw. 
Intense jealousies and equally intense 
loyalties and even more intense accu- 
sat^ns. 

It would be almost impossible to 
.find the tn)uble, lay the blame, and 
not create anarchy on Ondecca. Yet 
that w’as what he was expected to do. 
The job should have been assigned to 
a group of experts. Perhaps even rep- 
resentatives of each race appointed 



by their own planetary governments 
should have been sent to the trouble 
spot. Dan knew that -was what should 
be done. Why hadn’t it? 

IMaybe the trouble was phoney, just 
as the trouble at Nono could very well 
have been phoney. The natives there 
had been stealing some of the chrome 
bars and hiding them. Senseless, since 
they couldnk use them nr mark'^t 
them. Matheson was loved by all h's 
workers of all races. ^Vherever he went 
he mixed and made friends. It would 
be easy for him to slip among the 
various races of workers and give or- 
ders to sabotage work and create situ- 
.ationa in which Dan could be killed 
or made to look silly or cowardly. 

Or the trouble could be genuine, amd 
he was bemg sent because Matheson 
thought it. would be ton much for him 
to tackle. Or, Matheson could be on 
the level in spite of the evidence to 
the eontraryi He could be testing 
Dan’s metal to sae if ne was a worthy 
protective son-in-law, 

The thing was. Dan knew, that he 
^ had to come through. If he didn’t he 
could tuck his tail between his tegs 
and head for parts unknown— if he 
didnk get killed first. 

He grinned mirthlessly. If Mathe- 
son - wanted a son-in-law who could 
stand up to him, he was going to find 
he had one. If, on the other hand, he 
didn't want a son-in-law at all, and 
was determined to destroy evervone 
who aspired to be one, he would find 
that here was one Joe vvho didn’t take 
destroying sitting down .... 

'JTiE GENEKAL superintendent 
was Joel .'\uer. He was a qu'ck 
decisive man to whom Dan took an 
in.stant liking. He had things ready to 
present a comprehensive picture of 
the .sabotage, or at Iea.st its results, 
“Here, here, and here,” he said, 
pointing on blueprints, '‘are the parts 
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that must be coordinated if a ship is 
to be operated safely. They must be 
aligned with the functional axis of the 
.ship. For example, here are the rocket 
tubes. If they are out of line a frac- 
tion of a degree, there is a side-vector 
to the thrust that makes accurate 
flight .impossible. And here are the 
gyros. Unless they are exactly at the 
center of mass of the ship, an effect 
is produced which is called ship dwell, 
which makes the ship have a second- 
ary spin like a top running down. 

“All these things are adjusted to the 
nth degree before the ship ever leaves 
the plant. It's done h the testing 
building under such precise conditions 
that thousands of tons of ship are bal- 
anced to within a minute fraction of 
an ounce. Navigation instruments are 
lined up with the ship's axis so ac- 
curately, the ship can deadstick on 
autopilot through any trajectory de- 
sign for a llghtyear’s distance and not 
miss a dead target the" size of a d'me. 
That's why Matheson ships have 
gained their reputation of being the 
most reliable ever made.” 

Joel Auer looked at Dan and came 
to the point quietly. “The last ten 
ships to leave on ^eir test run de- 
veloped gyro dwell, and then pushed 
it to the point of tearing the gyro 
units from their moorings and wreck- 
ing the ships. The gyros were placed 
out of balance, and the navigat'on in- 
struments were out of line with the 
axis.” 

“And you think it had to be done 
deliberately?” Dan asked. 

“Yes,” Joel Auer said. “Either the 
test crew didn’t do its work, or some- 
thing w?.s done to the sh'os a't?r tbo" 
were OK’d for fl'ght and before they 
took off.” 

“What’s your opinion?” Dan asked. 

Auer smiled. “I can't afford to 
have one on this.” 

Dan studied the superintendent. 



Was there something lurking in back 
of his smile? Was this whole thing a 
frame to make him look silly? Ten 
ships! That would mean a loss of any- 
where from ten million to a billion 
dollars! Quite expensive for a build- 
up... 

“^^Tiat became of those ten ships?” 
he asked. 

“Nine of them lost themselves in. 
space. Spacetugs towed the tenth into 
a closed orbit around Ondecca. I sup- 
pose you'll want to go up and look 
it over.” 

“Will you come with me?” Dan 
asked. 

• Auer frowned. “Frankly, no. I’d 
much rather you went alone. If you 
find anything, I don’t want any of my 
men placed in the position of having, 
possibly aided you. It would create 
hostilities. You’re the t. s. You’re ex- 
pected to gather your evidence and 
turn it over to the home office for 
action.” 

“I see,” Dan said. And suddenly 
he was sure he knev/ what the setup 
would be this time. Matheson hadn't 
liked the successful way he handled 
the Nono trouble. He was out to mur- 
der his prospective son-in-law in cold 
blood and make it look like the work 
of saboteurs. 

He turned and left the super’s of- 
fice. Outside, he looked up through 
the transparent roof of the administra- 
t'on station, and after a while he .saw 
the silver shape of the ship come into 
view. A thousand miles overhead, it 
was almost too small to make out, but 
there was no mistaking it. What kind 
of a trap had been set for h’m up 
there? He smiled a tight smHe. Tliere 
was only one way to fnd out. 

TT LAY THERE, a hundred yards 
away, stationary in space relative 
to his own sleek cfaft, its surface 
glistening and unscarred by the pit- 
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of hot atmosphere and the 
croscopically fine crystals of space, 
lateen hundred feet tong and four 
hundred feet in diameter at its thick- 
est part. A cargo-passenger liner for 
the interstellar lines, and worth six 
hundred million dollars. 

Had it really been sabotaged? The 
'-various parts that made up the drive 
— the navigation, the balance, the 
■ maneuTerability- — t brawn out of 
alipmcnt after they had been passed 
by the inspectors? Dan shook his head. 

^ Matheson would never ha\e gone that 
[ far* Or would he? 

Dan looked down at Ondecca. a 
thousand miles below, with its surface 
studded with hundreds of circular walls 
that enclosed the factories, the smell- 
ers, the offices, and the residences of 
five unlike intelligent races. Where 
ftf Irvht of the snp'; 3‘T”'k 

thfgi just riuhk they looked like the 
ends of tubes that protruded from 
the planet. Others looked like moon 
craters, as indeed they had been until 
their rims were built up and smoothed 
out to hold the almost mvlsibV toofs 
of silicose rubber that covered many 
of TO ri?’M '^a'd "*■- 

mosphere. Looking down there, he 
could real'?e that it might bp possible 
for J.tatheson to .'sacrifice even a bil- 
lion dollars’ wortli of ships for h’s 
own purpose-H. Th^y could be charvd 
I to operating costs, and at most th'n'' 
might lower the dividends to die 
sifKkhoiders by a few cents a share. 

It was a stnn'^- p'eture that had 
been s'owly building up in h's tnird, 
of a father determined no mere mor- 
tal shoo'd r.-rr win h's daughter, L- 
.suing Ipstructions to h's emploifees to 
sabotage tlie'r own work so that final- 
ly a trap could be set to destroy in 
one way or another the one who dared 
love that daughter. It was a strange 
thing, hut in a way quite typical -nf 
colony systems where things were 



done on a vast scale, a^'d puny Alan 
was overlord of over seventy different 
races of intelligent creature.*. And, as 
Dan frowned down on the gigantic in- 
<lu.*trial empire that was the planet 
Onder- ' rmi'd b” a mrn whn 'n 
his youth had come here from Earth in 
\'o!untary servitude, he rcabxed that 
it was h’-pical of Conrad Matheson, 

Abruptly he snapped out of hi.s 
reverie. The auto-pilot of his ship was 
set on the Uner now so that the two 

WV’’d stay iwn nr tVv' h”-'- 

dred yard? apart. Quickly he slipped 
into his spacesuit in preparation for 
rrr ‘'Inv, t’-p «iilf 

He started for the airlock, then hes- 
itated. Crrimly he came back and took 
an automatic fmm the arms locker. 
Aloments later he leaped, feeling for 
an instn'^t that panic th.m everv space-, 
man feels when suspended in the void, 
alone. 

WifH oonderou.s unrea’kv h's sVn 
drifted away from h'm. while in the 
opposite duectlon the huae liner bore 
down on him. He b’inked violently 
until hi? mind adjusted, and the liner 
wa.? a stationary thing. whTe he was 
falling tov/ard it. The superficial pan’c 
lefr h-m. 

He was going to mi.ss the 

.sparehrer. He took the fme tube at- 
tached to 'hbs waist and pointed it in 
a dlre.''tinn that wou'd correct hi.? 
flieht. end pressed the valve that sent 
out a hHh pressure .stro^'m of air, It 
tof^’i Just a small spurt in the gravily- 
nf space relative to 
him and 'th? Hner, 

H's eyes were sharply surveying 
every vks'ble inch of the liner, search- 
ing for possible sources of danger. H>? 
thoughts were rushing at hyperspeed, 
sifting every possible angte in search 
of a potential trap. 

And suddenly his eyes w'dened in 
surprise. As fast as thought he raised 
bis automatic and pointed it at the 
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huge ship, firing six times in rapid 
success'on. 

And in rapid succession there were 
six flashes of fire close to the shell of 
the ship. 

He poised stationary relative to the 
ship now, due to the recoil action of 
the six shots. Sweat at the narrowness 
of his escape beaded h's forehead. 

It had been a diabolical trap. Some- 
where on the ship a linear accelerator 
was in operation, shooting electrons 
into space. The result was that the 
ship was positively charged, perhaps to 
a few million ^lectrostat'c volts. If he 
had fallen much closer to the ship 
the free electrons in his own body 
would have arced across to the ship. 
He would ‘have been unharmed by 
that electric arc, but in that instant 
afterward he would have had an elec- 
tfo.stat'C charge h'niself. Like charges 
repel each other. He would have been 
repelled from the giant liner with 
such force that he would have shot 
out inlo space, perhaps never to be 
found ! 

HE muttered shakily. 

It wa.s going to be a ticklish 
job maneuvering back to bis own 
ship now. Without the gun it would 
have been impossible. Us’ng his ox- 
ygen in any quantity for repulsion, 
would have provided a conductor so 
that he would arc across to the high- 
ly charged liner. 

And on the report sheet, if that hap- 
pened. his being lost in space would 
be laid down to stupid- tyl In a way 
it was stupid to leave one’.s ship.* But 
by doing things the way he had, he 
was keeping the orbit of the liner 
from being disturbed. And Matheson 
had known he would do things the way 
he had. 

Now, all he had to do was return 
to his own ship and shoot out the 
magnetic grapple. It would hold, and 



the two ships could be drawn together 
by rolling the grapple cable back onto 
its winch. 

He contorted himself so as to get 
the automatic pointed correctly for re- 
coU toward his ship. 

“Dan Adams!” The voice erupted 
into his ears from the earphones of 
his suit radio. It was Conrad Mathe- 
son’s vaice! It was harsh, with no pre- 
tense of friendliness. 

“Yes?” Dan said calmly, twisting 
around to search for the source of the 
voice. 

“You can see me by boking almost 
directly at Alpha,” Matheson sa’d. 

Dan turned to squint at the nearer 
of the two suns. After a moment his 
eyes adjusted, and he saw the sil- 
houette of a spacesuit-clad figure. 
There was something else. A gun 
similar to his own. 

“I see you now,” Dan said tone^ 
lessly. 

“Pm going to kill you, Dan,” 
Matheson said. “You didn’t fall for 
the trap I set for you, but they’ll 
think the same things anyway. They’ll 
come up to investigate and find your 
ship unmanned and set on the liner. 
They’ll discover someone ‘forgot’ to 
shut off a linear accelerator. They’ll 
assume you arced and shot off into 
space just as you would have done if 
you hadn’t discovered the trap. By 
the way, what made you suspect?” 

Dan watched the Hgure coming to- 
ward him, keeping always in the sun 
so that it would blind him to keep 
watching it. Matheson was still too 
far away for a sure shot, and it had 
to be one shot, because once he fired 
he would shoot away from the recoil. 

Dan risked a look about him and 
saw his own danger. Where he was 
now, if he fired the recoil would send 
him toward the liner. He took the tube 
at his waist and pointed it sideways, 
releasing enough air to send him out 
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of Kae with the ship. 

“Vou never had any intention at 
permitting me to marry Doris, did 
you, sir?” Dan said calmly. 

“Of course not!” Matheson said. 
’‘You’re not the first punk that 
thought the way to wealth was to mar- 
ry the daughter and sole heir of Con- 
rad Matheson.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that one 
of them might be marrying her be- 
cause he loved her?” Dan asked. 

'TTIERE WAS a harsh laugh. “Don’t 
give me any of that silly namby- 
pamby. A woman might marry for 
love, but DO man would in Doris’ 
case.” There was another laugh, low 
and dry, the laugh of a roan who is 
coming in for the kill and enjoying it. 

“Nothing will stop you?” Don 
asked. “1 have a gun myself, you 
,know.” 

“That makes it more interesting,” 
Matheson said. “Tm in the sun. I’m 
experienced at space duelling, Y'ou 
don’t stand a chance." 

“I wouldn’t say that," Dan said, 
risking a glance to the side to make 
sure he was out of the way of the 
electrically — charged spaceliner. “Or 
maybe you’re right. .Maybe I don’t 
stand a chance. If you kill me I'm 
lost in space, probably to burn to a 
crisp as my corpse rushes through the 
atmosphere of some planet, or smashed 
beyond recognition or any chance to 
•prove there’s a bullet hole in me when 
I strike some asteroid. If I kill you—” 
He stopped abruptly- 

“I£ you kill me?" Matheson 
mocked. 

“I would have to tell Doris,” Dan 
said, “I could never marry if I killed 
you. And of course I can see now that 
you will never give your consent for 
anyone to marry her.” 

“That makes it interesting, doesn’t 
it?” Matheson said. “You’re iutelli- 
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gent. You see all the angles. But 
there’s one you’ve missed. If you 
agree to break off with Doris, qmt 
your job, and leave the Centauri Sys- 
tem, I’ll let you live. That’s my final 
offer and you have exactly one min- 
ute to make up your mind, because in 
one minute I’ll be close enough to 
shoot without missing,” 

“I don’t neqd a minute,” Dan said. 
“Here!” He tossed his gun away from 
him. 

“Then you agree to give up Doris 
and leave the System?” Matheson 
said. 

"1 didn't say that,” Dan said “You 
have me in a position where I can’t 
win. I won’t tun. I’ve placed it square- 
ly in your lap. You can murder me in 
Cold blood. If you don’t, I assure you 
I’m going to continue working for you 
and doing too good a job— ^iu spite of 
your elfort.s to sabotage me — for you 
to fire me. I’m going to put you on 
a spot where you will have to give 
your consent for me to marry Doris, 
or admit that you refuse to let her 
marry under any circumstances. When 
that time comes, Doris and I can 
take it to court and have you over- 
ruled, So, if you can live with mur- 
der, go ahead and shoot.” He looked 
across the dozen yards of space into 
the grim mask of a face and the slit- 
ted eyes of Conrad Matheson, waiting 
for death. 

It didn’t com®. Instead Matheson’s 
features remained unchanging for a 
moment. Then a slight quirk stole 
into one corner of his mouth, spread- 
ing until it became a broad grin. His 
whole manner changed. 

“You’ve come through, Dan,” he 
said. “Y'ou’ve done what I wanted you 
to do. You’ve got the guts it takes to 
be head of the Matheson Corporation, 
and that’s what I had to make sure 
of in a S'ln-in-’avv," His eye.s flicked 
toward the surface of Ondecca. 
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^‘TheyVfe watching down there. Right 
now the word is spreading that the 
old man has at last found a son-in* 
law that has the guts to take bis 
place.” 

r\AN STARED at him, confused. 

“I— I don’t get it. They were 
watching? Then — you weren’t going to 
kill me under any circumstances?” 

^*Of course not,” Matheson said. 
‘‘This whole setup was a frame from 
the beginning. You thought that odor- 
paste was from the bodies of natives 
in another colony on Nono. It wasn’t. 
The natives had orders to attack you, 
but not hurt you — to make it took 
like a plot to kill you. And there has 
been no sabotage. No wrecked ships. 
Directly in line with Alpha so you 
cai’t see it, is my own cruiser w'th 
its crew ready. If you had walked into 
the trap, they would have let you 
drift long enough to break you down 
completely, and then they’d have 
picked you up. If you had shot at me 
— well, I took that chance. But it’s all 
over now.^” He waved his arm in a 
signal for the ship hidden in the disc 
of the sun to come pick them up. 
“And I’m damn glad, son.” 

Dan didn’t answer. His face re- 
mained expressionless as the ship ap- 
peared. 

“Vour job’s over for now,” Mathe- 
son said. “One of the crew can take 
your boat down. Us, we’re heading 
back for home — and Doris. She’s wait- 
ing for you, boy. And praying you’ve 
come through. Come on, Dan, cheer 
up. Don’t look so serious.” 

Dan shook his head, “if it’s all the 
same to you, sir, I’ll take my ship to 
home base myself. I’m resigning and 
asking Centauri Cartel for my old job 
back. You can tell Doris — ” 

“What are you saying?” Matheson 
broke in. “You’re out of your mind! 
You’ve won the girl you love and the 



Matheson Empire besides. You’re not 
throwing that away ! ” 

Dan shook his head again. “1 am,” 
he said. “I was going to marry the 
girl I loved. Not the Matheson Em- 
pire. In my books, I was expecting 
a girl who loved me enough to live on 
my salary with Centauri. 1 loved her 
enough to change jobs and sacrifice 
my career, if that’s what you laid down 
as the price of your consent. But — I 
don’t know quite how to express it — 
but suddenly I can’t stomach the idea 
of a girl who loves me letting me be 
‘tested’ to see if I’m worthy of her. 
You can tell her- my last words for 
her were — to hell with it. Give me 
your gun so I can get to my ship.” 

He took the automatic from unre- 
sisting fingers. Matheson ’s ev.^s were 
glazed over with surprise and shock. 

CARTER will see you now, 
Mr. Adams.” 

Dan rose nervously and went toward 
the Sett-mahogany doof. The personnel 
chief had been very cold toward him 
and told him he would have to clear 
with the exit interviewer before he 
could return to work. If. . . And he 
had let it hang there threateningly, 

He twisted the knob and pushed 
open the door. Carter was already out 
from behind his desk and advancing 
to meet him, a broad smile on his 
face. 

Dan looked down at him awk- 
wardly, feeling the difference in their 
heights. 

“So you’re back,” Carter said, 
“Come in and sit down and tell me 
about it. What happened?” 

“1 didn’t like the setup,” Dan said. 

“You aren’t marrying Matheson’s 

daughter?” 

Dan shook his head. 

“Well,” Carter said impatiently, 
“did you find out what happened to 
those other men?” 
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“Yes” Dan said, sitting down. 
“They agreed to leave the Centauci 
System;" 

“Don^t be so damn uncommunica- 
tive!" Carter said. “Did you agree to 
leave the System too?” 

Dan smiled. “Dues it look like it?” 

The phone rang. “Just a minute,” 
Carter excused himself. Dan sat silent, 
waiting. Carter listened. From time 
to time, his eyes went to Dan silently, 
then looked down at the surface of 
the desk.. When he hung up., he began 
pacing the floor without talking, a 
dark scowl on his face. Dan watched 
with a sinking feeling. It looked like 
he wasn’t going to get his old fob 
back. He would have to lea\-e the 
System after all. Bitterness welled up 
within him. He shoved it down with 
an effort and kept his features expres-* 
sionless. 

■Abruptly, Carter stopped his pacing 
and turned to Dan. “That call was 
about you,” he sa’d. “I’m going to 
make you an offer. You can take it 
or leave it. You can be reinstated in 
your old job and with all your prior- 
ities and benefits so that it’s just as 
if you had never quit. But you have 
to return ynur severance pay check, 
and you have to sign a ten-year con- 
tract,” 

Dan was on his feet. “Good!” he 
sa’d, “Where’s the contract? I’ll sign 
right now>” 

“And your severance pay?*’ Carter 
asked. 

Dan took oiit his billfold and ex^ 
tracted the check. He grinned. “I 
never cashed it.” 

Carter took the check and glanced 
at it, then put it in a drawer. “I’ll 
have my secretary type out the con- 
tract while we wait.” 

SECRETARY came in with 
her shorthand book. After she had 

Dan and Tom Carter sat in 
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silence. A few minutes later the phone 
rang. 

“Yes?” Carter said. He stiffened. 
His eyes darted to Dan. “OK,’’ he 
said. He hung up slowly, his eyes go- 
ing toward the door. 

Dan turned as the door burst open. 
Matheson came in, a determined glint 
in his eyes. Behind him was Doris. 
There was an equally determined 
glint in her eyes. 

“All right, Dad,” she said. “Tell 
him.” 

“I came to apologize, Dan,” Mathe- 
son said. “And to tell you the truth. 
Doris didn’t know about the testing. 
Neither with you nor with those others. 
I worked it so she thought they just 
turned yellow or stopped loving her. 
She had nothing to do with it.” 

Dan looked at Doris and saw that 
it was the truth. He looked back at 
^latheson. There was incredible 
strength of will there. Intense pride. 
But with it was something else. 

The door opened again. The secre- 
tary came in and laid several sheets 
of paper on Carter’s desk, then went 
out, glancing curiously at Doris. 

^‘Well,” Carter said goodnaturedly, 
“I guess I might as well tear up this 
cxjntract.” 

“No,” Dan said calmly. He looked 
at Matheson, then at Doris. With a 
half smile, he stood up and went to 
the desk. He picked up the pen and 
held it poised while he glanced over 
the contract. 

He started to sign it, and there was 
a sobbing sound, .sharply cut off, from 
Doris. 

“I guess that’s that/’ Matheson said 
heavify, “Come on, Doris.” 

“I’ve signed it now, Mr. Carter,” 
Dan said. “Does that make it 
binding?” 

“It does,” Garter said. 

“OK,” Dan sawi> He turned to 
hfatheson and Doris. “Kowj” he said. 
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*‘Doris, do you still want to marry 

me?” 

“Oh, yes, Her eyes lit up, 

then turned to her father question- 
ingly. 

“Do you play it my way?” Dan 
said to Matheson. 

A smile twisted onto the strong lips 
of Conrad Matheson. 

Doris and Dan didn’t wait for a 
verbal answer. They were in each 
other’s arms, gazing into each other’s 



eyes, when, “No!” It was Matheson’s 
voice, angry, sharp. They jerked 
around in surprise. 

Carter bad the contract in bis 
hands, about to tear it up. He was 
looking at Matheson in surprise. 

Matheson went forward and took 
the contract out of Carter’s hands and 
laid it on the desk. 

“We’ll play it Dan’s way,” he said. 
There was intense pride in his next 
words. “He’s my son.” 




the immortal fly 



By L A. BURT 




^<tNSECTICIDE — inschmecticide — • 
what’s the difference as long as 
you’re ^ealthy?” might be the comment of 
the common fly or the battle cry of the 
insect world! The much-vauntcd wonder- 
drugs of science are taking a beating at 
the “hands” of the insect world. Science 
has received a setback and the old fly- 
swatter is once more in demand. It appears 
that the general conclusion of researchers 
is that the present-day insecticides so re- 
cently discovered and used with such ap- 
parent effect, have really been merely tem- 
porary barriers to the march of insects, 
particularly the common fly. 

Nature builds well and she is adaptable 



above all things. While for a time the jn- 
seedeides like DDT and others demonstrate 
terrific killing power, it requires only a 
relatively short time before the fly-world 
produces a hardy strain completely imper- 
vious to the death-blow of the chemical. 
Furthermore, scientists have discovered 
that among hies the resistance to chemical 
sprays is passed down through numerous 
generations even though they may not be 
exposed to the agent again. One scientist 
has gone so far as to believe that ulti- 
mately flies will develop resistance to all 
drugs used against them! 

It is sad, indeed, to think that technol- 
0^ has been stumped this way, Hey, 
Maw! Get out the fly-swatter I 




T he medium sized, type “G” star 
which constitutes the Sun of this Solar 
system likes to think of itself as a sort of 
cosmic practical joker, with almost a sadis- 
tic glee causing all that trouble among the 
bifurcated inhabitants of the third planet! 
And just to make it harder, the Sun likes 
to repeat the troubles at almo.st cyclic turns. 
The trouble and joking is, of course, the 
Sunspots. 

These flaring magnetic storms occurring 
on the surface of the Sun appear at fairly 
periodic intervals and, since they are basic- 
ally magnetic and electrical in nature, they 
throw into space powerful magnetic fields 
and vast streams of electrons like a gigan- 
tic vacuum tube. At far as the engineers 



of Earth are concerned, tlic results are 
horrid. Coniinunications on Eartli dcpejid- 
ing on radio especially, but also on long 
land-lines and cables, get a terrific jolt. 
The electrical and magnetic effects play 
hob with communications. In fact, because 
of Sunspots alone, much communication 
equipment must be mad'^ dozens o' times 
better — and better shielded — than if they 
didn’t exist. 

Interspacial radio, when the day of the 
Space ship comes, will be interfered with 
Severely by these Sunspot disturbances, a 
matter wh'ch scientists are already con- 
sidering. The possible solution seems to b» 
to avoid the wave-lengths on which th« 
Sun broadcasts but, unfortunately, mag- 
netic fields have no wavelength I 







T he TWO-HUNDRED-inch telescope 

isn’t much in the news these days — 
and for a very good reason. Astronomers 
usin' the gigantic instrument are embarked 
on an exhaustive program to determine (if 
they can) the limitations of the Universe. 
The telescope is capable of reaching some 
two or three hundred million light years 
into space! Ignoring the nearer stars, as- 
tronomers are interested in determining 
whetlier or not the stellar system thins out 
toward the fringes of this radius. In other 
words, is there a limit? 

Viewed with ordinary instruments, the 
stellar arrangement seems to be pretty reg- 
ular, and no apparent diminution in density 
of stars is noliceable. Yet it is difficult 
to imagine that the stars go on without 
end. It is reasonable to assume that the 
Cosmos is finite. To determine this, the 
astronomical pro, gram calls for a detailed 



charting and analysis of the fringes’ stellar 
systems. Along with the charting of the 
stars and their positions, note is made of 
relative velocities in order to find out 
whether the Universe is expanding, con- 
tracting or preserving the status quo; de- 
spite the theoreticians, this little matter 
hasn’t been settled cither. 

Presumably, when this program has been 
completed the two-hundred-incher will be 
turned to the more prosaic charting of the 
Solar System, though astronomers don’t 
take very kindly to this idea. They feel 
the time of the tool is so precious that ev- 
ery moment of its use must be allotted to 
steUar work. Let tlve smaller 'scopes take 
care of the Solar System, is the general 
attitude of the astronomer. Those of us who 
take the more immediate view that Man 
will soon be in or out in the Solar System 
are inclined to think this rather short- 
sighted. 
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N o READER of science-fiction can deny 
that the “flying saucer” phenomenon 
stirred up the public consciousness of s-f 
as nothing else has ever done. Unfortunate- 
ly the efforts of some to purvey these facts 
of observation in terms of planetary in- 
vaders and in general to promote every 
conceivable sort of a hoax has done the s-f 
fan a disservice, tending to make him ap- 
pear to many a crack-pot, especially in 
light of the logical explanations offer^ by 
genuinely disinterested scientific observers. 

Imaginative ability is a wonderful thing 
— all K-f readers share it to a great extent, 
— but it is one thing to be imaginative and 
anothe:* to be hoaxed and bamboozled by 
self-styled scientists. Unfortunately for s-f 
there has been too much of this lately. 

The most recent deviation from the realm 
of the senses is Heard’s “Another World 
Watches.” In this remarkable opus, we are 
told in great detail all about the Martians, 
their flying saucers and the observations 
they ere making on Earth 1 To begin with 
the Martians are insects like bumble-bees, 



a few inches long and endowed with mirac- 
ulous visual abilities and technological 
skills. Their vehicles are flying saucers 
ranging in size from feet to thousands of 
feet, powered by gravitational waves 
(whatever they are), and they are study- 
ing tile inhabitants of the Earth. The 
Moons of Mars are not satellites but arti- 
ficial observational platforms upon which 
the Martians study their own planet The 
Martians even have crystalline power 
plants which pi-oduce enormous amounts of 
electric power through our familiar piezo- 
electric effect (in which the squeezed or 
pressed crystal delivers a voltage and a 
current) . 

Now how is an s-f fan, reader, or Inter- 
ested person to regard these tales? Obvi- 
ously in only one way, in the same way he 
regards Velikovsliy’s theories, or, say, dia- 
netics. True, these matters are controversi- 
al, but somewhere, someplace the line must 
be drawn between fact and fantasy and 
when fantasy is presented as observational 
fact, then the scientist must rise up in 
honest irel 
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By Paul W. Fairman 



Certain death disguised as a giant snake 
lurked on this space ship. But a visible 
danger isn't always the most deadly . . . 



D avis, skipper of the Orion 

—out of the asteroids for Ter- 
ra — was drinking coffee in the 
chart room when Connors brought him 
the news. After listening, wi!h no 
change of expression, Davis said, “Bet» 
ter sit down, son. And you’ll find a 
bottle of brandy in that left-hand 
drawer. Take three fingers and com- 
pose yourself.” 

Connors’ face was the color of old 
ashes. His hand shook as he reached 
toward the drawer. Then, from pure 
reflex, he drew the hand back quickly. 

Davis got to his feet, smiling brief- 
ly and without humor. “Don’t worry. 
You won’t find it in there. Only the 



brandy bottle.” 

Still, Connors opened the drawer in 
gingerly fashion and peered inside be- 
fore availing himself of the brandy. 
His arm trembled and, as he poured, 
the liquor splashed onto the table. 

The skipper ignored Connors’ pitiful 
nervousness and began pacing the 
floor. He was a handsome, gray-haired 
man whose very appearance spoke of 
precision. His short, clipped speech 
verified this. 

“First things first,” he said, “so 
let’s take stock. The Plutonian thinks 
it happened sometime between the 
thirteenth and the eighteenth hour?” 
“That’s — that’s right, sir.” 
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Davis pursed hi$ lips, considering. 
“We are still three days out of Terran 
gravity. W'e have five passengers be- 
sides a crew of eight, and lour men for 
the cargo. That make it very bad — 
especially the passengers.” 

“Very had, sir.” 

Davis turned his gray eyes upward 
and Surveyed the ceiling. Over a doz- 
en pipe lines of various thicknesses ran 
tmough one wall, passed over his head, 
and disappeared into the ne:rt 

‘‘Every ceiling in the craft a mass 
of pipes,” he mused. “That’s doubly 
bad. A worse setUng for such a thing 
couldn't be devised.” 

“What — what are we going to do, 
sir? Notify the crew and the passen- 
gers?” 

“The four cargo men no doubt know 
already. That Plutonian would have 
told the other three,” 

“But only because they’re Pluton- 
ians, too. He wouldn’t speak to any of 
the crew except me. As Cargo Master, 
I’d be the man to notify.” 

“My first* instinct is to infonn only 
picked members of the crew — those not 
given to panic. And the passengers — 
no.” 

“But sir! Isn’t that cruel? Inhuman? 
They should be given a chance for 
Uieir lives.” 

Davis continued to pace the floor in 
measured strides. “Faced with a situa- 
tion such as this, Connors, a man is 
hard put to decide the really human 
thing to do. I certainly don’t want to 
predpitate a panic.” He made two 
more turns across the room. “Let^ 
see— on the passenger list we have 
that couple Mr. and Mrs. Dane; the 
widow, Mrs. Norbet; and those two 
importers, Friedlinger and Blair. Of 
the whole lot, I consider Freidlinger 
to he the only really stable individual” 
“And the crew?” 

“You’d better call the crew in im- 
mediately.” 



T EWIS DANE hurried along the 
^ eompankaiway of the Orion to- 
ward the cabin he shared with Diana, 
his wife. Dmie was a big man, a full 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
very little of which was other tlian 
bone and muscle. He had a deceptively 
childlike face, large and without guile. 

Upon that face now was a mixture 
of fear and elation. He walked care- 
fully upon the balls of his feet, and 
continuously kept his eyes on the pipes 
under which he walked. He did not 
bother to announce his entrance into 
tile cabin by knocking. Rather, he 
barged in without ceremony. 

This brought a gasp and a quick 
movement from his pretty wife. Dirnia 
Dane wliirled. She had just removed 
her dress. She held it now, clo^ to her 
body. Anger flamed in her face, 
“Lewis! You could have the decency 
to knock! You scared me almost to 
death,” 

Dane glanced at the piped ceiling, 
then dropped his bulk into a chair. 
His pink face showed surprise, “I’m 
sorry, my dear. Rude of me. But at 
the same time I can’t help wondering.” 
“Wondering at what?” 

“^Vhether or not you’d have been so 
haj^ty in covering yourself if someone 
else — say Freidlinger — had entered in 
»iy place.” 

The girl’s face flamed. Words were 
poised to pour out. But she controlled 
herself and was finally able to speak 
in a controlled tone. “I shouldn’t let 
your beastliness bother me, Lewis. 
Heaven knows IVe borne tile brunt 
of it long enough to know what to ex- 
pect from you. There is nothing what- 
ever between Freidlinger and myself. 
You know that. You’re the One who 
should be ashamed. You and that 
widow — Helen Norbet.” 

Dane smiled lazily. Diana had 
thrown down the dress and— ^more as 
a gesture of contempt than anything 
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else — stood there in the filmiest of un< 
dergarments while she placidly ad- 
justed her hair. Dane surveyed her 
charms with impersonal interest 
“She’s far more attractive than you 
are, my dear. She has much finer legs 
and that — that jaded, worn look is not 
yet in evidence.” 

“You— you beast ” 

“That term grows monotonous. And 
by the way, do you know where I 
spent the last sleeping period?” 

Diana Dane’s manner now reflected 
the scorn and contempt she held for 
this man. “Certainly,” she said. “In 
her cabin.” 

A look of anger came Into Lewis 
Dane’s eyes. Tliis was somewhat in the 
nature of an unmasking^ It revealed 
inherent cruelty beliind the makeup of 
bland honesty. “You knew — and you 
make no protest?” ^ 



1LTER LOOK of contempt was elo- 
quent. “I don’t care what you do, 
Lewis. I haven’t eared for a long time. 
Your obscenities, your cruelties, have 
put me far past caring. The thing I 
can’t understand is why the Norhet 
woman isn’t revolted by your touch. 
You two must be birds of a feather.” 
Dane’s hatred was naked now, but 
it showed only in his eyes, not in his 
voice. “Never mind that. And if I dis- 
gust you so, you have a way out. I’d 
be delighted to give you a divorce.” 
She smiled. “Don’t be stupid. You 
know 1 won’t allow a divorce. It’s my 
one weapon against you. I know you 
want your freedom more than any- 
thing else. I can deprive you of it and 
I will — ^as long as 1 wish to — which 
will no doubt be quite a while.” 

Dane stifled his rage with a smile 
and lounged back in his chair. “Let’s 
forget it for the time being, my dear. 
That isn’t what I came to talk to you 
about. I bring news.” 

“What news?” 



“No hurry. First, I wonder if you 
know what the cargo consists of on 
this ship.” 

Diana Dane sat down before her 
dressing table and studied her face. 
“Animals, I believe. A cargo of zoo- 
logical specimen’s for Terran zoos.” 

“What sort of specimens?” 

“How do I know? I haven’t been 
interested enough to inquire. You 
know I hate animals of all sorts.” 

“But I am interested in them. I 
made a point of checking. For in- 
tance, one of their prize beasties is a 
two-headed zith. An amazing creature 
with not one but a pair of savage 
heads. It’s kept in a cage with a half- 
partition so the heads are separated, 
because a zHh has been known to get 
in a fight with itself and tear itself to 
pieces.” 

The girl shuddered. “Lewis! Stq> 
it!” 

He saw the shudder and was gra- 
tified. “And what is your attitude to- 
ward reptiles, my dear?” 

She paled perceptibly as she reached 
for a cream jar. 

He chuckled. “They have quite a 

few reptilian specimens aboard. A half 
dozen Neptunian snow-flakes, for in- 
stance. They are snow-white and live 
in sub-zero temperatures. They are 
deadly poison and have teeth strong 
enough to cut through anything but 
steel or rock, They are packed in 
special durillium boxes. I kicked one of 
the boxes not long ago just to hear 
them hiss.” 

“Lewis! Stop it! Or I’ll faint. You 
know how tJie very thought of a snake 
affects me.” 

“No,” he said, with an icy touch to 
his voice, “You won’t faint. You’ll be 
polite and listen until I’ve finished. 
You see, there is another prize reptile 
aboard. One of the rarest in the uni- 
verse. It comes from the asteroids and 
is sometimes called the snake that 
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can think like a man. It’s about six 
feet long and two inches in diameter 
and has the strength of a steel cable. 
It has a long technical name, but is 
-most commonly called the Strangler 
Snake." 

“Lewis — please!” 

jt^ RUSHED on. “It is probably 
* the most dangerous crawling 
thing in existence because it can think, 
and it has only one instinct — to kill — 
kill— kill.” 

Dane got up and went to stand 
over his wife as though in triumph. 
“This snake has poison fangs, but very 
seldom- uses them. Its favorite method 
of killing is to drop from an overhead 
beam or branch and become a hang- 
man’s rope— a strangler’s noose. It 
takes two or three turns around its 
victim’s neck and wraps its other end 
around the support. Then it lifts — and 
strangles.” 

Dane whirled on her husband. Her 
voice was a pathetic plea. “Lewis— 
don’t! Don’t. You know what the 
thought of a snake does to me!” 

He went back and sat down, grin- 
ning. “I’m sorry, my dear. I was quite 
carried away. You see, snakes fasci- 
nate me. We’re quite different in that 
respect.” 

“Don’t say any more about them — 
please.” 

“I Won’t. Except for one more thing. 
There is a Strangler Snake loose 
aboard this ship.” 

A full minute of dead silence passed 
before Diana Dane whispered, “No — 
no! That’s absurd. It’s impossible!” 

“On the contrary. It’s a fact. I was 
passing the chart room and saw the 
Cargo Master rush in there. I stopped 
to listen. It seems the snake is in the 
charge of one of the Plutonians 
brought aboard to watch the animals. 
'The creature discovered one of the 
hinges on its cage was weak and it 



exerted pressure ceaselessly until it 
broke the spring, I told you a Strangler 
Snake can think like a man. It has dis- 
appeared completely.” 

Diana Dane slowly raised her head. 
Eyes wide and fixed, she stared at the 
overhead pies. Her Uiroat worked, and 
Lewis Dane was gratified at the suf- 
fering he witnessed. “This fear of 
snakes,” he said softly, “it’s inher- 
ent in your family, isn’t it? Your moth- 
er was the same way, I understand.” 
The girl sprang from the bench be- 
fore the dr^sing table. She was like 
a statue coming suddenly to life. She 
saeamed, flung open the door and 
ran from the cabin. . 

Lewis Dane gazed after her in mild 
surprise. “My dear,” he called. “You 
forgot to put on your clothes.” 

T^IANA DANE lay upon a lounge 
in the chart room. A coverlet had 
been thrown over her. Her eyes were 
closed and she breathed evenly. 

The skipper stood by the desk, 
sternly eyeing the huge Lewis Dane 
who stood nearby, somewhat after the 
manner of a school boy awaiting pun- 
ishment. 

“I called you here for an explana- 
tion,” Davis said in an iced voice. 
“Your wife rushed into the room hys- 
terical, almost out of her mind from 
terror.” 

“It has to do with that escaped 
Strangler Snake. She has a phobia rela- 
tive to reptiles. The thought of a 
Strangler hiding somewhere among the 
pipes — ” 

“She told me word of it came from 
you — that you eavesdropped outside 
that door when Connors reported to 
me.” , 

“It wasn’t necessary to eavesdrop. 
Anyone walking down the companion- 
way could have heard him.” 

“Why did you find it necessary to 
terrorize your wife?” 
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Dane was not to be reprimanded or 
brow-beaten. “Captain, aren’t you be- 
ing a little childish {* Or should I say 
dictatorial. Sudden death is stalking 
this ship. At any mc.Tient, one of those 
aboard could die horribly. Haven’t we, 
therefore, the right to know the 
truth? To give ourselves what protec- 
tion we can manage?” 

“Mr. Dane — I am captain of this 
ship. We are faced with an emergency 
and from this, moment on- we are under 
Martial Law. Vou’il follow my orders 
or go into irons 1” 

Dane shrugged. “Of course, Captain. 

I’ll—” 

There was a quiclr tap on the door, 
followed immediately by the entrance 
of Freidlinger: He was a small, bright- 
eyed man with a goatee and a pro- 
fessorial air about him. “Is something 
wrong? I thought I heard a woman 
screaming.” 

Davis- shoulders sagged a trifle. He 
looked suddenly older and more tired. 
“A woman did scream, Mr. FreidUn- 
ger. If you’ll just take a chair, I’ll 
have the rest of the passengers called 
in. I might as well tell everyone at 
once.” 

Connors was summoned and went 
about the business of gathering the 
pa.ssengers. Blair arrived first, wearing 
a suit that had never fe't the toucli 
Oi a pressing iron. Davis brushed olf 
his questions and bade him be seated. 

Heavy silence filled the room as the 
skipper paced back and forth. Finally, 
Freidlinger lost patience. 

“I say. Captain, what sort of — ” 

Ke stopped speaking as Connors 
opened the door and entered. Obvious- 
ly, the Cargo Master was not up to 
emergencies. He was even more pale 
than before and he seemed unsure of 
his balance as he closed the door and 
stood clutching the knob. His voice 
was a harsh whisper: “Captain — Cap- 
tain! Mrs^Nbrbetisdead! Strangled!” 
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Freidlinger sprang to his feet. *^hat 
in all hell — ” 

“Sit down, sir,” Davis snapped. 
“That’s an order! All of you — stay 
right where you are until I get back. 
Come, Connors.” 

The two officers left the chart room 
and hurried down the companionway 
toward the rear cabin deck. 

“What room number?” • 

“Eight, sir. Her own room. Tne door 
was locked. I broke it open. I found 
her lying on the floor.” 

A FEW MOMENTS later, Davis 
was bending over the dead body 
of a very beautiful, woman; or rather, 
a woman who had been very beautiful 
in life. She lay at a grotesque angle, 
as though she had fallen limp as a rag 
doll from a suspended position. 

Davis noted the three angry-red cir- 
cles about her slim throat — circles 
which were even now darkening into 
blue. 

Connors stood by helpies.sly. “They 
say it has almost human intelligence,” 
he mouthed. 

“And a diabolical hatred for any 
living thing.” 

“They say a captured Strangler can 
identify the man who snared it out of 
a dozen other men. That it will even 
trail its captor across great distances.” 

Davis raised his eyes to the pipes 
overhead; voiceless expressionle.ss 
pipes. But terrible in their ominous 
blankness. 

“Tile thing .strikes like lightning,” 
Connors said. silver flash coming 
down from the celling; nothing but a 
streak and then a broken neck. I’ll bet 
she ne\’er knew what hit her.” 

The skipper got to his feet and 
scowled at Connors. “If you don’t get 
hold of yourself, sir, I’ll have to take 
steps. I’m afraid you aren’t the man 
for your job,” 

Connors reddened and made an hon« 
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est effort to do as he was ordered. 
“Sorry, sir. I’ll be more careful.” 

“See that you are. Have the neces- 
sary done for this poor unfortunate, 
I'm going back to the chart room.” 

DLAIR SAID, “I think the main 
point is the utterly criminal neg- 
ligence involved in allowing the horror 
to escape its cage. When we reach 
Terra, I shall certainly sue this line — ” 
“If you reach Terra,” Freidlinger 
said with a wry smile. “I’ll grant you 
an investigation should be made, but 
that won't help us now. At this very 
moment we have a deadly reptile hid- 
ing somewhere among those pipes — 
hiding and wmting. A killer-snake 
which has been proved to have a mem- 
ory, a terrible thirst for inflicting 
death, and a mind capable of plotting 
a pattern of action,” 

Davis paced the floor. Blair looked 
startled. Dane looked at his prone wife 
and said, “From what I've heard, 
you’re right about this thing having a 
brain. From what I’ve heard of it, the 
reptile could lie back and kill one of 
us every hour on the hour if the fancy 
struck it.” 

“I wonder,” Freidlinger smd, “if we 
could devise some sort of a framework 
to wear around our shoulders — some- 
thing to keep the reptile from getting 
a grip on our throats with hs coils.” 
Davis shook his head. “A logical 
suggestion, if we had only to worry 
about the strangling angle. But this 
snake is also as deadly as a Terran 
cobra, even more so. Thwart it in one 
manner and it could kill in another.” 
There was a long moment of silence 
while, into each man's ears from some- 
where in the darkness above the pipes, 
there seemed to come a voiceless whis- 
per: I have you, I have all of you. 
Squirm and twist and plan as ^ou may, 
liU corpse you every one. 

Bl^r was picking bsqihazardly at 
lome lint on his jacket. He caught the 



lint between the thumb and finger of 
his right hand and held it up for in- 
spection, He breathed sharply inward 
and muttered, “God! Oh God! Can’t 
we do something? !^ust we all sit here 
and wait to be strangled?” His voice 
trebled upward to end in a sort of 
bleat. 

Connors turned on him with what 
was almost a look of triumph. “We 
must, above all, maintain a healthy 
mental attitude.” He spoke as though 
reading the words from a book. 

Davis favored him with just a ghost 
of a smile. “By all means, .Connors. 
By all means,” 

Freidlinger was openly contemptu- 
ous of the quavering Blur. Also, he 
seemed to have scant regard for the 
Cargo Master. “Platitudes are very 
nice; generalities are wonderful. But 
can’t we do something practical? How 
about instituting a search?” 

The skipper shook his head. “The 
piping cannot be removed. We'd all be 
killed instantly by live gasses.” 

Blair said, “Maybe that would be 
better than — •” 

His fellow importer ulenced him 
with a gesture. “That may be it — gas. 
Could we devise .any formula to kill 
the reptile without harming ourselves?” 

^^GAIN DAVIS shook his head. “I 
know no such formula. And we 
have neither the time nor the chemicals 
to devise one even if we had the 
knowledge.” 

“Then it's just a matter of sitting 
here waiting to die as that woman 
died?” 

“We'll do the best we can.” 

“Stupid — just plain stupid. In this 
advanced age of mankind — this time of 
swift travel from planet to planet — 
this enlightened era — we must resign- 
edly await death from a snake. It’s 
absurd!” Freidlinger strode toward the 
door. “I'm going to my cabin.” 

Davis, slightly ruffled, barked, “You 
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will wait until you^re dismissed, Mr. 
Freidlinger, From now on everybody 
aboard this ship obeys my commands.’’ 
“If . they’re intelligent commands, 
I’m sure I have no objections,” 
“Thank you. I hope you’ll find them 
so. While we can’t hunt down this 
wily reptile, we can try to defend our- 
selves to the best of our abilities. Mr. 
Connors will serve out small heat-ray 
guns to all the passengers and to some 
members of the crew. We haven’t 
enough of these weapons to go around 
completely, so the balance of the crew 
v/ill be given knives. The Plutonian 
cargo men are already armed.” 

“But,” Blair said, “this reptile can 
strike like lightning. Possibly it could 
get us before we have time to use a 
heat gun.” 

“That may be true, so we’ll try 
and guard against it. Every person 
on the ship will be paired off with 
another person. From now on we move 
about as teams. You and Blair, Mr. 
Freidlinger, will operate as one unit. 
Neither of you will go anywhere about 
the ship without the other. You will 
arrange your hours so that one is al- 
ways awake while the other sleeps. 
Every team in thcLship will follow the 
same program. Is that clear?” 

“A good idea,” Dane said. 
“Excellent,” Freidlinger agreed. 

Blair had already taken a couple 
of steps in order to be closer to his 
ship-mate. 

“It may be possible,” Davis went 
on, “for the Strangler Snake to get 
some of us even though we move about 
in pairs, so it amounts to this: the 
partner of any future victim must see 
to it the snake dies also.” 

“That shouldn’t be too difficult,” 
Freidlinger said. “All we have to do is 
keep our heads.” 

“Certainly,” Connors echoed. “Keep 
our heads.” 

“Dane,” the skipper said. “You’d 



better take your wife to your cabin. 
I gave her a mild sedative, but she’ll 
be coming out of it soon, Davis will 
accompany you and stay with you un- 
til she awakens. Then signal me and 
I’ll arrange to have two men come for 
him. Under no circumstances must any 
of us be alone for a moment.” 

As the two men left, carrying the 
sleeping Diana Dane, Captain Davis 
was sigii?.lling crew assembly. 

JT WAS a weird ship Captain Davis 
commanded from that hour onward. 
An observer unacquainted with the 
facts would have been completely con- 
founded at seeing the teamwork that 
went on without surcease. Men moving 
softly, catlike, through the passage- 
ways from cabin to cabin. Heads tilted 
always upward, these safety teams did 
not indulge in the luxury of conversa- 
tion. They spoke only when it was 
necessary and went around comers 
back to back, with looks of fear, grim- 
ness, or courage, depending upon the 
mind behind each face. 

Hour piled upon hour. Nothing hap- 
pened. The Strangler Snake, wherever 
it was, made no move to attack its 
hated enemies. But more than one of 
these latter visualized the savage rep- 
tile continuously lurking back in its 
safe darkness. And in many minds was 
the identical conviction: It’s spotted 
me. I’m the one it’s waiting for. No- 
body else. Just me — me — me. 

The body of Helen Norbet was com- 
mitted to space as was required by 
interplanetary law. Her still, beautiful 
form was sewed into a canvas bag and 
sent out to drift for all eternity 
through dark void. Captain Davis read 
the prayer while the crew and passen- 
gers stood by, watching the ceiling of 
the rear port cabin. 

“Oh Almighty Father, Creator of 
land and sea and space, take unto Thy- 
self the soul of Helen Norbet. Though 
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her body rests foreyer in endless void, 
we pray that her immortal soul is even 
now with Thee in Paradise. Amen.’* 

“Amen.” 

“Open the inner port.” 

Compressed air hissed. 

“Close inner port.” 

The great door hove to. 

“We commit this body to the in- 
finite arcs of void.” 

“Amen.” 

“Open outer port. Eject.” 

The compressed air was not heard. 

“Back to your stations, gentlemen.” 

'TWENTY-FOUR hours passed and 
the Strangler Snake did not strike. 
The tension grew, however, until the 
atmosphere In the ship seemed to 
twang like a tight bow-string. Tempers 
shortened. At dinner, Freidlinger snort- 
ed an insult at Blair: “I’d almost 
choose the snake to this quivering bowl 
of jelly!” 

Blair only sulked and looked offend- 
ed. 

Time passed. The Strangler Snake 
did not strike, but there was another 
space funeral off the Orion. 

It was heralded by a scuffle rear- 
ward in the jet-watch. A scuffle — a 
curse— a cry of agony. Reinforcements 
rushed to die scene to find Waner, a 
tube-tester, crouched with a bloody 
knife over the body of his team-mate. 
The latter’s throat had been ripped 
across; an insane light glowed in the 
eyes of the former. 

• “Stay back,” he crooned. “Devil- 
snake get us — devil-snake get all of 
us. One by one — two by two — three 
by three. Everybody dies.” 

“Get the paralysis gun,” Captain 
Davis said sadly. “The man’s gone 
clean mad.” 

Several pairs of eyes traveled in- 
voluntarily toward the ceiling. Was the 
Strangler Snake up there somewhere, 
a grin on its fanged mouth? They said 



the snake could think. Did he realize 
this death was also his? 

Thus was a new fear added. Many 
of the teams now moved about wiUi 
eyes on the ceiling and each other. One 
man had cracked under the strain. 
Possibly he’d shown no signs — given 
no warning before he turned into a 
thing full as deadly as the snake itself. 

If one man cracked, why not two — 
three — four? 

Why not my partner? He looks pret- 
ty weak-minded to me. And he looks 
to be slipping fast. I’ll watch him. If 
he tries anything, I’ll get him first. 

It seemed any increased tension was 
impossible. Yet the tension increased. 

And still the Strangler Snake 
claimed no victim. 

THINK we’re going to make it,” 
the skipper told Connors with 
Terra a dime-sized spot in the radar 
screen. “God knows if we do every- 
body on this ship deserves a medal.” 

“I hope you’re right, sir, about our 
making it.” 

Davis did not seem to hear. “It will 
be a court martial for me, of course.” 
He paused and his mouth grew bitter. 
“After twenty years on the space lanes. 
After twenty years without so much 
as a smashed thumb in my log book — 
this.” 

Connors bit his lip. “But, sir. I’m 
the Cargo Master. It was my respon- 
sibility. I won’t try to dodge it.” 

“You’ll merely be docked perma- 
nently. Drummed out. I’m the master 
of this vessel. I’m responsible for its 
safety. The show will feature me.” 

“Will you lose your pension, sir?” 

“Damn my pen — ” 

The door flew open. Dane staggered 
into the room. His mouth was slack, 
his eyes staring in horror. “Come— 
come. Good God! It’s my wife! The 
snake got her!” 

Diana Dane lay crumpled on the 
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floor some five feet from bunk. 
She wore a filmy nightgown, and Davis 
unconsciously took a sheet from the 
bunk and lay it over her torso- He 
knelt to inspect the second set of red 
marks — marks he had grown to know 
and to dread. He remained kneeling 
as Dane babbled out the details of this 
latest horror. 

Dane sat in a chair apparently upon 
the verge of collapse. “It was my fault 
— my fault. But everything looked so 
safe. She was asleep in the lower bunk, 
well protected from the ceiling pipes 
and I got hungry — wanted a snack 
from the kitchen. 

Davis raised him.self slowly, his eyes 
grim on Dane as the latter continued: 
“I wasn’t gone for more than two 
minutes — three at the most. I hurried 
right back. But she must have awak- 
ened just as I went out the door — 
must have gotten up — ^taken a couple 
of steps. That devil-snake was — wait- 
ing.” 

Dane dropped his head into his 
hands and wept. As Davis drew the 
sheet over Diana Dane’s face, Lewis 
Dane raised his eyes, “Will — will she 
be buried in space, skipper?” 

“No. We’re almost inside gravity. 
Another hour will have us in our 
berth.” 

“Thank God for that! I don’t think 
1 could stand it — thinking of her float- 
ing out in space.” 

VF^ITH TERRA rushing up to meet 
” the Orion, Connors was fast re- 
gaining his nerve. “Another hour and 
this ship will be shot full of gas. Some- 
how, I’d like to be in a place I could 
watch that reptile die. If it can think, 
maybe it can suffer.” 

Dane and a crewman stayed with 
the body of Diana Dane while the 
morose and narrow-eyed skipper went 
back to the chart room. He sent out 
the required signals and watched a 



pair of power-pots come out to steer 
the mammoth Orion into berth. 

The little sky-tugs clamped their 
grav-plates onto her sides and eased 
her slowly down into the Chicago port. 
Davis got the return signal with only 
half his mind; hardly realized it when 
be shut off his jets. The land loomed. 
The hull scraped bottom. They were in. 
It was a haggard, red-eyed group 
of people who walked down the ramp 
from the open port of the Orion. Word 
of the disaster had been radioed in, 
and already the port officials were 
gathering. 

The skyfarers from the Orion, 
walked along the fenced path and 
stuped into the quarantine area. And 
the last man to leave the ship was the 
pale, drawn Captain Davis. 

But he did not leave the ramp. In- 
stead he called, “Hold those people. 
Don’t allow them out of quarantine 
until I return. With that, he about- 
faced and reentered the ship. 

The port closed behind him. 
Connors stared aghast. “Has he 
gone mad? Giving that Strangler an- 
other chance at him?” 

These men who had been through 
so much together looked askance at 
one another. Even the solid Freidlin- 
g''r was amazed. But, being a prac- 
tical man, he sought an explanation. 

“He is a proud man and feels, this 
d\sgrace keenly. Po.ssibly more than 
w« realize. I have a feeling we won’t 
see Captain Davis alive,” 

“cuidde?” Blair breathed. 

“Such a thing is entirely possible 
when a man like Davis is concerned.” 
Thev fell into uneasv silence, star- 
ing at the great space-stained hull. 
At the closed port. And each man was 
visualizing to himself what went on 
within. 

Was Davis already dead by his own 
hand? Or had he exacted at last un- 
der the strain? Was be stalking &at 
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empty, silent ship in search of the 
devil'Snahe? B^ging it to come out 
and f^e him? 

Almost anything, the group decided, 
could be happening inside the Orion’s 
hull. 

VIS REAPPEARED in thirty- 
five minutes. He was a changed 
man. His shoulders were straighter, his 
step more alert, his eyes colder and 
more grim. 

And he was dragging behind him 
the dead body of a six-foot Strangler 
Snake. 

“He went back and got it,” mut- 
tered the dumbfounded Connors as 
soon as he could get his jaw back in 
place. “He went in all alone and killed 
itl” 

Davis came abreast of the quaran- 
tine area. He motioned to the guard. 
“Bring these people into the office 
of the Port Chief. All of them.” 

Five minutes later he stood facing 
the group he’d brought across space 
from the asteroids. His face was cold. 
He turned to the waiting Port Chief. 

“I wish to correct our radio report. 
My log will also have to be corrected.” 

The Port Chief waited, his fasci- 
nated eyes on the snake held careless- 
ly in Davis’ hand. 

“We reported that a dangerous 
snake had gotten free within the con- 
iines of the ship and had killed two 
passei^ers. That is not true. The snake 
did not escape and killed no passen- 
gers.” 

“Then how — 

“This is the true story: one of my 
passengers is a murderer. He wished 
to get rid of two people and devised 
the most fiendish plot any man could 
think up.” 

“^Tio is the man?” 

Davis pointed. “Passenger Lewis 
Dane. Guard — keep him covered.” 

Dane exploded into words. “Why» 



man — ^you’re insane! It got you just » 
like it got that mad crewman!” 

iiOILENCE. You’ll have a fair trial 
^ before they electrocute you.” 
Davis turned to the Port Chief. “I’ll 
tell the thing as it happened and ex- 
plain my investigations later. Dane, it 
seemed, wanted to get rid of his wife. 
He was heard telling this to the other 
female passenger — the murdered Helen 
Norbet with whom he got extremely 
friendly on the trip. Just when he de- 
vised the plan I don’t know, but he 
put it into operation by killing the 
caged Strangler Snake with a whiff of 
gas from a hand-jet and then prying 
open the cage in order to make it look 
as though the snake had broken it 
from the inside. 

“He then hid the snake for his fu- 
ture use and waited for the disappear- 
ance to be reported. He heard Con- 
nors report the supposed escape to me 
and then went directly to the cabin of 
Miss Norbet and used the snake’s 
body to strangle her. You will observe 
Dane is a big man and would have 
had no trouble doing the job. 

“Then Dane went to his own cabin 
and— according to her own testimony 
— sadistically terrorized the wife he 
hated by telling her of the snake’s es- 
cape. 

“Now, he had only to He low and 
time his next murder to his own satis- 
faction. When he was ready, he stran- 
gled his wife in the same manner and 
came to the chart room to report an- 
other killing by the Strangler Snake. 
Prior to making this report, he hid 
the body of the snake in the bottom 
of his valise.” 

“You’re crazy^ — man! Crazy!” 

“I found the snake in his valise.” 
“It’s a frame. A plant.” 

The Port Chief spoke gravely: 
“These are serious charges, Captain. 
Do you mind giving any proof you 
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have and how you arrived at your con- 
clusions?” 

“My first suspicions were too vague 
to follow up. They sprang merely from 
a feeling I had about Dane. 1 think I 
know men, and DanC'^is far from a 
courageous one. Yet not at any time 
did he show any fright. When far 
braver men acknowledged their fear.” 

“Far from conclusive.” 

UCXACTLY. So vague I could not 

^ even put it in the form of a 
definite suspicion. Would to God I 
had. But when Dane’s wife became one 
of the only two victims the snake 
claims, my suspicions clarified to the 
point where I could think of inves- 
tigating. 

“When I went back to the ship, I 
first searclied for and found the rep- 
tile’s body. Then, with a magnifying 
glass I checked the bruises on Diana 
Dane’s throat. Broken scales from the 
snake’s body were in evidence. But 
there is not a sign of any such residue 
on the pipes in the cabins of either 
Diana Dane or Helen Xorbet. That 
proves murder. It is a well-known fact 
a Strangler Snake must have leverage 



in order to hang a victim. Without 
that leverage it can only inflict a^fatal 
bite.” 

“I say you’re crazy. Say I did want 
to kill my wife. Why would I kill 
Helen Norbet? I hardly knew the 
girl.” 

“No? I made a checkup by radio 
with some newspapers while I was in 
the Orion. You knew her very well. 
In fact, you were bigamously married 
to her and she was blackmailing you.” 

Dane’s shoulders sagged. But he 
was still game. He put a grin on his 
face. “That’s your story. Ydu’ll have 
to prove it in court.” 

“I don’t think we’ll have any-^troub- 
le. Not with your finger prints on the 
jimmied snake cage — and on the Jet 
gun I found in the pipes over the 
animal hold. And when scrapings are 
taken from under your fingernails, I’m 
sure we’ll find residue from the hide 
of the Strangli.r Snake.” 

Dane glanced down guiltily at his 
hands. 

“Don’t move!” The guard warned. 

Dane did not move. Only his shoul- 
ders sagged lower. 

THE END 



THOSE GHOSTLY 

By Marritt Linn 



BLOBS... 



T elevision and radar technicians 
have run into a peculiar problem 
which is now the object of much study. 
It is the mystery of the “blobs.” For a 
long time it has been observed that the 
ordinary atmosphere is capable of causing 
a great deal of distortion and inteHer- 
ence in these services, though ordinary 
radio waves are unaffected. In an effort 
to locate the trouble,* the explorers have 
come up with the realization that the eddy 
currents in air, the variable density and 
humidity spots of air as they vary from 
one point to another, g:ive rise to these ef- 
fects, Picturesquely the disturbances have 
been named “blobs.” 

Blobs affect radar and television waves 



because they aie so short. It is basic that 
such effects occur when the interfering 
object has a physical size of the same or- 
der as the wave-length beinj? used. Ordin- 
ary radio waves are long and the blobs 
cause n». interference. 

These “dialectric variations", a more 
scientific name for blobs, will be useful 
as well as harmful, for through them a 
great deal can be learned in meteorology. 
Much information on the exact point-to- 
point constitution of the air can be gath- 
ered with radio apparatus. It is suspected 
that the blobs have much to do with the 
vagaries of TV reception — and until now 
there has beenJittle in the way of a log- 
ical explanation It’s nice to know, at least, 
who’s robbing you! 
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BY WILLIAM MORRISON 



Everybody at one time or another has 
had to squelch a practical joker. But how 
do you cope with one the size of infinity? 



T he first time it happened, 
a cold perspiration broke out on 
Dyson’s forehead. The second 
time, his body seemed so completely 
paralyzed that even his sweat glands 
had lost their ability to function. He 
was^as near frightened to death as he 
had ever been, although still not as 
much as he was going to be. And to 
judge from his appearance. Captain 
Farmer was equally frightened. 

The passengers had noted nothing 
strange, or almost nothing, and they 
took everything as calmly as if the 
ship had merely run into some trivial 
obstacle, like a tiny meteor. On each 
occasion there had been a slight jar, 
as if a minor set of the ship’s rockets 
had suddenly come into operation. But 
the passengers had long since gotten 
over the novelty of space travel, and 
they hardly ever bothered to stare 
through the transparent metal ports 



at the stars outside. Naturally, they 
had noticed no change in position. 

It had happened the first time just 
a short distance beyond the Mars or- 
bit. The ship’s motors had been func- 
tioning smoothly and Dyson, almost 
lulled to sleep by the mild vibration 
:that had managed to survive the shock 
absorbers, snapped awake as Captain 
Farmer entered the pilot's compart- 
ment. 

“Everything in order, Dyson?” 

“Everything in order, sir.” 

“She’s vibrating a little more than 
usual, isn’t she?’' 

Captain Farmer was a man of forty- 
five, with the normal friendliness of 
the master of a pa.ssenger ship. On 
this trip, however, he numbered among 
his passengers a man toward whom he 
found it difficult to maintain the usual 
friendly feelinss. Dysori, who was only 
thirty, and lacked the discretion he 
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might be expected to acquire later, 
said, “You’re right, sir, she is vibrat- 
ing a little more than usual. 1 assumed 
that was due to the fact that our dis- 
tinguished guest was blasting with all 
jets.” 

Captain Farmer’s eyebrows w«it up. 
*‘Young man, I could have you broken 
for a piece of insolence like that.” 
Dyson flushed. “I’m sorry, sir — ” 
“Never mind being sorry. The trou- 
ble is, by Pluto, that you're right. Ex- 
Govemor Flagstaff hasn’t stopped 
blasting from the time he’s come on 
board. He’s been explaining to me 
how to navigate.” 

Dyson breathed a sigh of relief at 
learning that the old man hadn’t real- 
ly been annoyed by his remark. He 
said, “That must have been intensely 
interesting, sir.” 

“Interesting and nauseating. Do you 
realize that there isn’t a single sub- 
ject on which the old blowhard isn’t 
ready to hold forth, at half a second’s 

notice?” 

“He has seen a lot, sir. And he’s 
done a lot, too. Assistant deputy in- 
spector general for Interplanetary 
Health, Administrator of Mercury’s 
Twilight Zone, Air Commissioner of 
Mars, and finally, after many other 
things, Governor of Venus — ” 

“I know ail that,” growled Captain 
Farmer. “He has other good qualities 
as well. He’s generous and loyal to 
his friends. Foolishly or otherwise, he 
refused to condemn Senator Horrigan 
when the latter made an ass of him- 
self and almost every other politician 
cleared his skirts of the man. Flagstaff 
is probably good to his old mother, 
and to his wife and children if he has 
any. And I can’t stand him, anyway.” 
“How do the passengers feel, sir?” 
“They love him, God bless their 
innocent little hearts. They hang on 
to his every word. All, that is, except 
the honQ^mooners. They hang on to 



eadi other.” 

“There’s one consolation, sir,” said 
Dyson soothingly. “VVe won’t have to 
stand him much longer. We’ll be land- 
ing soon on Ganymede, and from there 
on our ears will be our own.” 

“I can’t wait,” muttered Captain 
Farmer. 

nPHAT WAS when the thing hap- 
pened. One moment they were 
past the Mars orbit, heading for Jupi- 
ter and its satellites. The next moment 
they were a hundred million miles 
back, not too far from Earth. 

Dyson stared at the stars outside, 
and at his instruments, and the sweat 
seemed to form on his forehead all at 
once, as if condensing out of the air. 
Hjs throat, on the other hand, was 
completely dry. He closed his eyes and 
opened them again, to find the view 
unchanged. He started to talk, and 
managed to stammer, “S-sir...” 

Both men stared at their positions 
on the automatic location chart which 
was still functioning. There could be 
no doubt where they were. But there 
was no indication of how they had got 
there. 

The ship was blasting away as 
smoothly as ever. Once more they be- 
gan to put Earth behind them and 
inch toward Mars in a perfectly nor- 
mal, well regulated way. 

Dyson said huskily, “Do you have 
any idea what happened, sir?” 

“No. Do you->” 

“I’m afraid not, sir. Except that 
we’ve lost a hundred million miles.” 
“It couldn’t happen. We’re having 
delusions.” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“Don’t you agree with me, you fool. 
Just keep your mouth shut and attend 
to your job,” said Captain Farmer 
fiercely. And he turned quickly and 
slammed the door behind him. 

There was a little trouble with th« 
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other two crew members, but prac- 
tically none with the passengers, who 
were informed simply that the ship 
had slowed down and would be forced 
to delay its arrival. In view of the 
fact that there was plenty of food, wa- 
ter, and air, there was no cause for 
alarm. All the same, among all the 
passengers there was a general feeling 
of unease, which ex-Governor Flag- 
staff summed up neatly by saying, 
“Now, Captain Farmer, if you had 
taken my advice, this would never 
have h^pened.” 

Captain Farmer smiled politely, 
although his forehead was still cov- 
ered with sweat. It is true that he had 
to grit his teeth to keep the smile from 
coming apart at the seams. 

For the next three weeks, he was 
always wondering whether it would 
happen again. He had just about as- 
sured himself that it would not — they 
were fifty million miles past the posi- 
tion they had previously attained by 
the time he felt he could breathe safe- 
ly — when there was the same slight 
shock, and they were back near Earth 
again. 

'pHIS TIME he and Dyson were 
speechless for a good hour, and 
it seemed to Dyson that the extra mo- 
tion of his heart during that period 
almost made up for the hundred and 
fifty million miles they .had lost. Fi- 
nally, when Captain Farmer had re- 
covered control of his vocal chords, 
he asked, mildly enough, “Were you 
born on Earth or on Mars, Dyson?” 

“On Mars, sir. Why?” 

. “On Earth you would have encoun- 
tered a small insect known as the 
ant.” 

“Eve seen pictures of them, sir, and 
read about their habits.” 

Captain Farmer went on, unheed- 
ing: “As children, we used to play 
little games with the creatures. One 



of us would put an ant in the palm 
of his hand and watch it crawl fran- 
tically to the end of one finger in a 
mad rush to escape. When it reached 
the end of the finger, however, it would 
simply find itself transferred to the 
palm of the other hand. It was an in- 
teresting game, and with variations 
could be played for an hour at a time. 
Sometimes we’d transfer the ant to a 
blade of grass, or to a twig, or a piece 
of paper. The ant would be forever 
trying to escape and forever failing. 
We used to be greatly amused.” 
Dyson was white. He said, “You 
think, sir, that someone is playing a 
game with us?” 

“Someone or something.” 

“Let’s hope, sir, that he gets tired 
of it soon.” 

“Let’s hope that he doesn’t. Do you 
know what used to happen occasionally 
when we got tired of the ant, Dyson? 
After all, children, without realizing 
it, can be fairly cruel. It sometimes 
seemed the funniest thing of all to 
let the poor creature seem to attain 
safety — and then to step on it.” 
Dyson was silent. At last he said, 
“The other crew members are sure to 
suspect the truth, sir. They’ll have to 
be told. And perhaps we’d better try 
to head back for Earth.” 

Captain Farmer shook his head. 
“We’re bound for Ganymede,” he said. 
“To tell the truth, though, I don't see 
that it will make much difference one 
way or the other where we try to go. 
If we’re in the hands of some Joker 
who can play tricks like this just to 
amuse himself, we’re pretty helpless.” 
“I don’t know about that, sir.” Dy- 
son was still pale, but his face had 
a grim determined expression that un- 
der the circumstances must have 
seemed silly, and was yet strangely 
touching. “Men may be thousands of 
times as large and as strong as ants, 
and they may have all sorts of weap- 
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ons and a control which must seem 
to the a^its like miraculous powers — 
but didn’t the ants ever get angry and 
try to strike back, sir? Didn’t they 
ever bite?” 

“Sometimes,” admitted Captain 
Farmer. “But they didn’t get -far with 
a human being who used reasonable 
care.” 

“Perhaps we’ll be lucky, sir. Per- 
haps this joker won’t be careful 
enough.” 

The trouble was, as Dyson realized 
later, that there was no way to be 
sure of whether a joker was playing 
with them or not. And they couldn’t 
tell in the slightest how careful this 
possibly non-existent joker was being. 
All the same, when they approached 
the point in the orbit from which they 
had first been hurled back, Dyson, 
who was at the controls again, put on 
a sudden burst of speed and cut sharp- 
ly to the side. 

^HE JOKER, if there was one, must 

*"■ have found the maneuver highly 
amusing. The next moment, the ship 
was spinning around rapidly, not only 
in the normal fashion along its major 
axis, but end over end as well. 

By the time that Dyson managed 
to readi the controls and .start the 
emergency jets blasting to straighten 
the ship out, the passengers knew at 
la.st that something unusual had hap- 
pened. Alarms were ringing throughout 
the vessel, and there were frantic calls 
for Captain Farmer. Dyson stared at 
his position chart, turned as gray as 
a corpse, and staggered out toward 
the ship’s main deck, flagrantly shirk- 
ing his duty as pilot. 

Captain Farmer was facing an an- 
gry and frightened group of passen- 
gers. All fifty of them had crowded 
on deck, and as if by unanimous con- 
sent had forced ex-Governor Flag- 
staff to the fore as their spokesman. 



The old man, with his flowing white 
hair and pink, finely wrinkled face, 
was a dignified and impressive figure, 
well fitted to express tiie general con- 
cern. 

“Captain Farmer,” he said firmly, 
“I have reason to believe that you 
have been guilty of a grave and repre- 
hensible dereliction of duty.” 

Captain Farmer smiled sardonically 
and said nothing. As a matter of fact, 
he found it difficult to talk. 

“Never in my many years of space 
travel have I experienced so flagrant 
a breach of flight discipline as has 
just taken place. It denotes, Captain, 
the most appalling incompetence, an 
incompetence of which you have, more- 
over, given ample testimony through- 
out the voyage. By refusing from the 
outset to accept the advice which I 
have tendered — advice which is the 
fruit of many years of experience — 
you have, in essence, invited the onset 
of trouble. You are considerably be- 
hind schedule” 

“Considerably,” agreed Captmn 
Farmer, still smiling without amuse- 
ment. 

“You appear to have lost control of 
your crew. I note that all are now 
present in this room, and that the ship 
is apparently in uncontrolled flight,” 

“The ship is under excellent con- 
trol,” said *Captain Farmer, 

“I wonder, sir, exactly how compe- 
tent you are. I demand to know the 
ship’s position.” 

“You’d like to know that, would 
you?” 

“1 certainly should.” 

“So should I. Perhaps Mr. Dyson 
can tell us.” 

They all stared at Dyson. He swal- 
lowed, and stammered, “I have no 
idea, sir, except that we’re out of the 
System.” 

“Impossible, young man.” The old 
cx-Govemor’s eyes flashed. had 
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been informed that we ‘were delayed. 
Therefore, it is obvious that we have 
been traveling far bddw our maximum 
speed. But even at maximum cruising 
spwd-*-” 

, Captain Farmer interrupted: ^‘You 
have no idea, Mx^ Dyson, exactly 
where we are?” 

“No, sir. The stars are completely 
unfamiliar. There is no point of refer- 
ence, no skymarh. For all we can tell, 
we may be in a different galaxy.” 

TT WAS at this point that pandemo- 
nium may be said to have broken 
out. Somebody yelled, somebody else 
yelled louder in order to be heard, 
and then everybody was yelling. A 
man rushed for the exit, and within 
two seconds almost everyone else was 
rushing for the exit, too, to be rushing 
back two seconds later, as if surprised 
to discover that no exit could possibly 
lead straight back to the System. 

At that moment, Dyson rather ad- 
mired the old man^ He might be a 
pompous ass, but he was not a pure- 
bred ass; he had in addition the cfual- 
ities of a man. He kept saying proud- 
ly, “Gentlemen 1 LadiesI Gentlemen! 
Take your seats, please! I have not 
adjourned the m'^eting!” .Ynd after a 
time, despite the fact that no one paid 
any attention to him, everyone did 
calm down. There was nothing else 
to do. 

TYhsn he had e\^eryone’s attention 
once more, he addressed Dyson and 
Captain Farmer again: “Have you 
any idea, gentlemen, how you have 
managed to get its into so unfortunate 
and disastrous a situation?” 

The Captain said, with an appear- 
ance of respect he did not feel, “I can 
only guess. But you are wrong, Gov- 
ernor, in assuming that I and the 
crew are in any way to blame.” He 
explained briefly how they had twice 
passed the Mars orbit, only to be 



swept back. 

“Then we are entirely at the mercy 
of superior forces, to which we are 
being subjected for reasons unknown?” 
the old man reasoned. 

■‘I thinkj- Governor, that your state- 
ment covers the facts very nicely.” 

“And presumably there is some 
superior race of beings, or perhaps 
some single being whichj shall we say, 
is toying with us?” 

“That doesn’t necessarily follow/* 
said Captain Farmer. “There may be 
entirely natural causes of an imper- 
sonal nature which have come into 
play.” 

“That is highly improbable. No, 
Captain, we are being made sport 
of.” His eyes flashed. “We are being 
made the subject of a jest, I say. And 
I shall not tolerate it:” 

Dyson stared at him, at least par- 
tially in admiration. The old wind- 
bag was revealing unexpected qual- 
ities of shrewdness and courage. Dy- 
'son said, and there was all the re- 
spect of a dozen worlds in his man- 
neij ‘''What do you intend to do, Gov- 
ernor?” 

The ordinary reprisal against insult 
w'ould have been to write a letter to 
the TeJhirmi Times. Unfortunately, 
this course of action was not now 
open. But ex-Governor Flagstaff did 
not lose his pride nor hjs fierceness of 
manner. He said, “I shall ponder my 
next step, young man. But be assured 
of one thing. Whatever I may decide 
to do, I shall not tolerate persona! in- 
dignity/’ 

'^HERE was general applause, and 
on this happy note the impromptu 
meeting broke up. Later, meals were 
served as usual, and life on the ship 
reverted to what might have been 
called normal. But in the pilot’s cabin, 
Dyson sat and stared vacantly before 
him. A ship that w'as rapidly heading 
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for nowhere hardly needed a very at> 
tentive pilot. 

He looked up as Captain Farmer 
entered and dropped wearily into a 
seat. The motion was little more than 
a gesture to indicate the Captain’s 
feeling. Gravity was so low here that 
standing took little effort. But at the 
moment, even that little seemed to be 
beyond the Captain’s strength. 

“Well, Dyson, what are we going 
to do?” 

“I don’t know, sir. Perhaps Gover- 
nor Flagstaff will actually think of 
something.” 

“What in Pluto can he think of? 
Can an ant think of something to do 
when I have him on my finger?” 
“No, sir,” said Dyson slowly. “But 
the analogy isn’t perfect. We’re not 
ants. We’re men.” 

“To our joker friend, we’re ants.” 
“That nu^ be. By the way, sir, 
it struck me as interesting that Gover- 
nor Flagstaff should have had the 
same idea of being toyed with that 
you did.” 

“It’s the natural thing to suppose.” 
“I shouldn’t say that, sir. Ordi- 
narily I’d have imagined that we had 
run into strange forces of a novel na- 
ture. Do you suppose, sir, that our 
joker friend has deliberately planted 
the idea of his existence in our minds?” 
“Why the devil would he do that?” 
“Just to make the whole thing fun- 
nier, from his point of view. Just to 
make sure that we run about as fran- 
tically as possible.” 

Captain Farmer shook his head 
dubiously. “We can’t be more 
frantic than we are now. We’re en- 
tirely at his mercy.” 

“That’s what I mean, sir. An ant 
might be frantic enough if it kept 
trying to get home and always found 
itself shifted to some other spot just 
when it was about to arrive there. But 
you can imagine what panic it would 



fee] if it could realize that its fate de- 
pended entirely on some superior 
creature.” 

Captain Farmer stood up. “There’s 
nothing we can do,” he said flatly. 
“Unless you consider that waiting to 
see what will happen is doing some- 
thing. We shall maintain the normal 
ship’s routine. When you’re relieved, 
you will try to get some sleep.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dyson politely, 
maintaining the normal routine. 

The other crew members and the 
passengers v/ent along with Captain 
Farmer’s orders very nicely. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Flagstaff pon^red deeply, con- 
sulting without end with various non- 
confidential informants, and through- 
out the rest of the ship the usual 
games of cards and checkerboard 
dominoes began again. At the next 
meal there were even two complaints 
about the automatic cooking, which 
in all the years of the ship’s existence 
had never once been known to deviate 
from standard performance. 

A ND DYSON kept on wondering 
when the joker would get tired 
of watching his ant, and crush it be- 
tween a casual thumb and forefinger 
so quickly that the ant wouldn’t rea- 
lize what was happening. 

When he awoke from his nap, he 
sought Captain Farmer again. “Sir, 
I have some information about our 
friend.” 

“You have? Kow did you get it?” 

“You might say, sir, that I dreamed 
it. I was, of course, meant to dream 
it, just as you were meant to suspect 
his existence, I think he’s having a 
great deal of fun watching our strug- 
gles and wants us to think that we 
might even get away. Naturally, we 
won’t be allowed to escape. To change 
the simile, it’s like a cat playing with 
a mouse.” 

“And what have you learned about 
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this particular cat?” asked Captain 
Farmer grimly. 

“He, or more properly, Itj is very 
much larger than we are. He — I’ll 
continue to use the pronoun if you 
don’t mind, sir, because it makes him 
seem more personal— he covers a 
great deal of space. I couldn’t tell 
exactly how much.” 

“Our joker friend wasn’t too spe- 
cific?” 

“He was very vague about it. 1 
think, sir, that it’s a good sign. If he 
doesn’t want us to know too much 
about him, he may- be vulnerable in 
some %vay that we -don’t suspect.” 
^‘And can’t possibly learn.” 

“To change the simile back again, 
sir, an ant tries to bite with what 
weapons it has. We have weapons, 
too.” 

“Where do we aim them?” 
“Anywhere. Perhaps we’re rating 
on him right now, as an ant might 
be resting on your finger. We aim in 
all directions, and we’re sure to hit 
something.” 

“How much harm do you think we 
can do that way?” 

“Very little, sir/’ confessed Dy^n. 
“And of course there’s always the 
consideration that whatever we intend 
to do, he’s sure to know about in 
advance.” 

“Yes, I realize that he’s watching 
us right now.” 

“Perhaps he’s doing more than 
that, sir. If he can suggest things to 
your mind, and make me think of 
things in my sleep, he may be able 
to read our minds at will.” 

“So anything we try to do' against 
him will have to be done wiih his 
full knowledge?” 

“Pm afraid so, sin” 

They stared at each other in 
silence. Captain Farmer said, “It’s 
hopeless. Perfectly hopeless.” 

“Nothing is ever perfect, sir, even 



lack of hope. We have to keep on 
trying. He gave me the impression 
that he’d be very much disappointed 
if we stopped trying. He might finish 
us off then and there. You can’t have 
very much fun with an ant that re- 
mains motionless on your finger, and 
a cat can’t enjoy itself Vith a mouse 
that doesn’t try to run away.” 

“You mean that he might crush us 
and find himself a more belligerent 
ant or mouse?” 

“Xaturally, sir.” •’ 

^APTAIN FARMER swore. 'He 
said, “To hell witli him. I’m quit- 
ting right now. Let him finish us if he 
wants to, but I’ll be forever damned 
if I contribute to his fun.” 

“You’re forgetting, sir, that we 
have an obligation to the passengers. 
HowTver, let us forget that tempor- 
arily, if you wish, and let me go on 
with what I have learned. He belongs 
to a huge race of a kind whose exis- 
tence we can’t more: than suspect. I 
don’t know if they extend through 
more than three dimensions or not. 
But his ability to transport us so 
rapidly suggests that he does. Ordi- 
narily, one of his kind would be no 
more interested in our ship than a 
human being in half a dozen indi- 
vidual ants. It seems, however, that 
he is rather unique in having a sense 
of humor,” 

“Psychopathic, I’d call it.” 

“Having a sense of humor and being 
psychopathic may have more in com- 
mon than is usually supposed, sir. At 
any rate, he is not considered ab- 
normal by his kind, although the rest 
of them are engaged In very serious 
and weighty tasks. In fact, a certain 
friend of his has our Solar System as 
part of his territory, and is keeping 
an eye on it to see how things come 
out. That is one of the reasons our 
joker friend has interfered with us^ 
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He wants unexpected happenings in 
the System to puzzle and annoy his 
friend.” 

“Like a laboratory worker switching 
labels on a friend’s white rats to con- 
fuse him.” 

“Something like that, sir. At any 
rate, 1 have the impression that 
we’re not the first mouse, or white 
rat, or ant, if you prefer, tiiat he’s 
played with.” 

Captain Farmer looked sick. “You 
mean that he’s lifted other ships?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s probably the cause 
of at least half a dozen of those un- 
explained disappearances during the 
past few years,” 

“And he killed the people in them 
when he got tired of playing with 
them?” 

“I think so, sir. But that’s not the 
main danger.” 

Captain Farmer put a hand to his 
forehead. He said, “Some of the kids, 
when they got tired of playing with 
individual ants, used to think it fun 
to smash an enitre anthill.” 

Dyson nodded slowly. “He hinted 
at that. It would be a wonderful joke 
for him to smash a planet, or even the 
entire System. His friend wouldn’t 
have any idea what had happened. 
Like the white rats in a laboratory all 
dying suddenly, when they should 
have been alive and healthy.” Dyson 
seemed to choke -up slightly. “I l^ow 
how you feel, sir. I felt almost the 
same way. But I thought I was 
dreaming, and in a dream it seems 
somehow normal to be completely 
paralyzed with fear. I remember that 
I seemed to be standing apart from 
myself assuring myself that it couldn’t 
happen. Then, when 1 awakened, I 
resized that it could, but I realized 
it gradually, in time to become ac- 
customed to the idea.” 

“So it’s no longer merely a question 
of saving our own lives. It’s a- que.s- 



tion of the entire human race.” 

Dyson nodded again. 

pAPTAIN FARMER’S teeth gritted 
^ in controllable rage. “We may 
have weak fangs, but we can stiii 
strike,” he spat out suddenly. And 
then, before Dyson could stop him, 
he reached for the automatic defense 
levers. 

Tlie guns swung into operation at 
once, blasting away fore and aft, 
shooting into space at ail angles. The 
ship rocked and jolted under the 
shocks. From the passengers’ quarters 
came cries of alarm. 

Captain Farmer wiped his forehead. 
Dyson said quietly, “What now, sir?” 
“Nothing. I can think of nothing to 
do. We probably didn’t even scratch 
him.” He add^ glumly, “I think 
that I’d better reassure the passengers. 
I’ll tell them it was a false alarm.” 
When he had departed, Dyson sat 
staring thoughtfully out of a port, He 
wondered if the joker had been at all 
amused by the Captain’s antics. 

Later, when the ship was moving 
along quietly again, he said, “I have 
an idea, Captain Farmer.” 

“Are you sure that the joker isn’t 
aware of it?” 

“Not at all sure, sir. But I don’t 
think it will matter, if I can discuss 
k first with Governor Flagstaff.” 
“VvTiat can that old windbag have 
to offer?" 

“I no longer regard him as a wind- 
bag, sir. I consider him an elder states- 
man of the human race. And I feel 
that our lives and the lives of every 
one in the System depend on him.” 
Captain Farmer’s lower jaw dropped. 
He looked too dazed to object 
when Dyson saluted and stepped out 
of the cabin. 

The former Governor was still ap- 
parently pondering his course and de- 
livering an oration as he pondered. 
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Dyson said soberly, “Governor, may 
I speak to you in private? It’s on a 
matter of the utmost gravity.” 

“Certainly, young man. Excuse me, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

The ex'-Governor led Dyson to his 
cabin and opened his mouth to speak, 
but Dyson forestalled him. The young 
officer said bluntly, “Governor, the 
fate of the human race depends on 
you.” 

The old man’s mouth snapped shut. 
He must often have had the very 
thought that Dyson had just expressed, 
but up to the present time no one else 
had ever said it out loud. 

“This cosmic jester who believes 
that he has us in his power,” went on 
Dyson, “plans . to exterminate the 
entire human race. Only a man of your 
eminence, Governor, of your wisdom 
and experience, can have the power to 
restrain him. You are accustomed to 
dealing with affairs of great moment. 
You have never dealt with one of 
greater moment than this.” 



GOVERNOR FLAGSTAFF’S jaws 
clamped even tighter in an ex- 
pression of determination. His eyes 
flashed atomic fires. 

“I ask you. Governor, to plead — ” 

“Young man, you can stop right 
there. Governor Flagstaff to plead? 
No, my young friend, no!” 

“To negotiate — ” 

“Sir, I do not plead, I do not ne- 
gotiate. I know my rights. I shall 

demand!” 

If the joker expected Governor 
Flagstaff’s determination to be shaken 
by what happened then, he was badly 
mistaken. Suddenly, every one on the 
ship seemed to burst into flame. Each 
individual glowed, and each one with 
a different color flame. There was 
renewed panic at first, as the passen- 
gers imagined that they were being 
burnt alive. The panic subsided in 



time as they found themselves un- 
harmed, and died away altogether 
after two hours of dazzling brilliance, 
when the light began to dim slowly 
until each person was no more than 
mildly phosphorescent. And except for 
the fright the untimely jest had 
caused, there seemed to be no ill ef- 
fects. But the unexpected touch of 
infantile humor terrified almost 
everyone on board. 

It did not terrify Governor Flag- 
staff. He was glowing a faint green as 
he mounted the rostrum and faced the 
shining and frigh!ened assemblage that 
had gathered in the main dining room 
and now waited to hear his words. 
But there was the spirit of confidence 
in each word he uttered, and in his 
manner of uttering it. 

It was generally ag'reed later that 
the speech was a masterpiece. Dyson, 
who was himself fairly immune to 
oratory, noted that the passengers 
were soon listening as if to a work 
of art, instead of to a hopeless demand 
that they be allowed to remain alive. 
They had not been informed that the 
fate of the human race depended on 
Governor Flagstaff, or they might not 
have listened so calmly. As it was, 
only Dyson, Captain Farmer, and the 
old orator himself were aware of the 
desperate nature of the situation. 

There was a bit of uncertainty as 
to how best to address the unseen 
listener. Governor Flagstaff solved the 
problem neatly and ironically. “My 
Worthy Friend,” he began, in tones of 
stinging rebuke, and was immediately 
interrupted by applause. The audience 
knew at once that this was to be a 
fighting speech. 

“My Worthy Friend,” repeated 
Governor Flagstaff. “I who address 
you am a comparatively unworthy 
servant of the peoples of my fair 
System. From the blazing molten 
deserts of Mercury to the icy oxygen- 
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frozen wastes of Pluto, I have done 
my feeble best to serve, and I flatter 
myself that 1 have attained some 
small measure of succ^ in my ef- 
forts. I am pleased to think that I have 
aided, to some small degree, the 
countless billions of industrious and 
thrifty individuals who constitute our 
race. I have done this without thought 
of profit or reward, and I have been 
deeply touched at the gratitude of my 
fellow men. It would be immodest in 
the extreme to mention the honors 
with which they have recognized my 
services.” 

' I ‘HERE WAS a slight clearing of 
*** the throat. “I shall cite only the 
Medal of Interplanetary First Citizen, 
awarded for my services to the great 
and growing industries of Mars, the 
Plaque for Distinguished Health Ser- 
vice, the Sun Disc of Mercury, and 
the Watery Globe of the First Rank 
of Venus. Let me repeat, I should 
deem it highly immodest to say more. 

“My Worthy Friend, at this mo- 
ment which I regard as the climax of 
my career, my mind travels back in 
time through many years and many 
miles to the planet of my birth — to 
that fairest of all planets of that fair- 
est of all Systems — to Earth and its 
teeming wonders. Ah, how pleasant it 
is to think of my native land — of its 
smiling groves, its laughing streams 
with their finny denizens leaping and 
playing in the sparkling sunshine — 
how gratifying to recall its fields of 
rippling grain, to picture in the mind’s 
eye once more its magnificent cities 
with their heaven-piercing spires. . 

Dyson listened in awe as Governor 
Flagstaff gave a brief recapitulation 
of the story of his childhood, his 
youth, his years of service in one ex- 
alted position after another. Even- 
tually, taking his audience along with 
him, he worked his way up to the 



present moment agmn. — 

“My Worthy Friend, I speak to you 
now not as a lone and feeble indivi- 
dual who pits his insignificant strength 
against your might, but as a represen- 
tative of that master race of all crea- 
tion — Manfl speak to you as a repre- 
sentative of that race which began its 
conquest of space and time but a 
moment ago, as the Great Clock of 
Nature reckons time, and has already 
tamed the planets of an entire system. 
I speak as a representative of those 
who have set before their eyes the 
goal of mastering stars and galaxies, 
those who, in but another moment — 
yea, in but an infinitesimal moment of 
age-long history — shall attain their 
goals. I warn you, My Worthy Friend, 
I warn you — ” 

It was at this exalted point that 
Governor Flagstaff’s lofty speech ter- 
minated abruptly. The audience rubbed 
its hundred odd ^es; but no rub- 
bing could change the fact that a 
second before the Governor had been 
present before them, and now he was 
gone. 

A roar of anger swelled from more 
than fifty throats, and at that moment 
the ship trembled. Like a live crea- 
ture writhing in unheard of. agony, it 
stretched and twisted as if made of 
elastic polymer. At one place the sides 
yawned apart to triple their normal 
width, at another they caved in until 
they almost touched. The roar of an- 
ger became a wail of despair as the 
ship seemed to tie itself into a knot 
and then spring straight again, hurl- 
ing its passengers about in all direc- 
tions. 

Through the sound of moaning, 
Dyson managed to clear his thoughts. 
Badly bruised himself, but apparently 
with no bones broken, he crawled 
slowly forward until he succeeded in 
reaching the ship’s cabin. He foimd 
Captain Farmer there before him. 
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The ship was racing along at breath- 
taking speed, but quietly, without ac- 
celeration. Through the front port, 
Dyson could see a yellow star that 
shone with almost the brightness of 
Venus as seen from Earth. 

TURNED to stare at their 
chart, but Captain Farmer was 
ahead of him here too’. The Captain 
said husliily, “It’s the Sun. We’re back, 
in our own System.” 

“Beyond the Uranus orbit,” whis- 
pered Dyson. “He had to have his last 
bit of fun with us.” 

“At least he didn’t destroy the ship. 
Come along, Dyson, 1 want to see in 
what condition he left us.” 

The ship, they soon learned^ was 
little harmed. The walls gave no sign 
of being damaged by their strange 
behavior under strange stresses, and 
only a few instruments had been 
smashed. Of the passengers, fully half 
had suffered from minor bruises, but 
only two were seriously harmed. 

Governor Flagstaff had not been 
returned. The passengers, no longer 
gleaming with a brilliance not their 
own, were beginning to discuss hold- 
ing a memorial service for him. Dyson 
and Captain Farmer returned to the 
pilot’s cabin. 

“.Vnd I called him a windbag,” said 
Captain Farmer, his face wracked with 
self-contempt. “By Pluto, there was a 
man, a man who wasn’t afraid. He 
saved us all.” 

“Yes; sir/’ agreed Dyson automatic- 
ally. 

“He knew that he’d be risking his 
life. And he -knew that death might 
not have been the worst fate to befall 
him. Perhaps even now he’s suffering 
the tortures of the damned.” 

“No, sir, he is not.” Dyson looked 
his superior in the eye. “Just before 
the Governor disappeared, sir, the 
Joker contacted me. And X realized- 



that my plan had succeeded.” 

“Your plan? Wasn’t it to have 
Governor Flagstaff challenge him?” 
“Of course, sir. But the effect of 
the challenge, as I looked at it, was 
not quite the same as most people ap- 
pear to think. What would be your 
reaction, sir, if this ant that had been 
running frantically up and down your 
finger were suddenly to §top and make 
a speech telling you of his glorious 
career, and of the respect in which he 
was held by his fellow ants? What 
would be your reaction if this ridicu- 
lous ant were to boast of the wonder- 
ful things his fellow ants could do and 
warn you to leave them alone? Do you 
think, sir, that you’d be very angry?” 
Captain Farmer said unwillingly, “I 
suppose that it would seem absurd.” 
“It seemed much more than that to 
Our Worthy Friend, as Governor 
Flagstaff thought of him. Remember 
that he has an abnormally developed 
sense of humor. I could feel mental 
echoes of his laughter. And I knew 
what he meant to do. It was exactly 
as I had hoped.” 

“Y^ou thought it would be funny?” 

^ “Funny and tragic. But the joker 
wouldn’t see the tragic side of it. He 
appreciated only the humor. That’s 
why he took the Governor to stay with 
him. I’d have let him take me, sir— 
it wasn’t that I shirked danger. But 
neither I nor any one else could have 
made the speech the Governor made 
without half trying.” 

“And then, when he’s tired of the 
Governor — ” 

TJE WON’T tire fast, sir. He wants 
to show his new ac(misition off 
to his own kind. As a sorf of private 
clown, or jester. He thinks that all his 
kind will find the Governor funny. 
Perhaps they will. But of course the 
Governor won’t know it. He’ll think 
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he’s speaking to an audience of ordi- 
nary people; the joker can easily 
create phantom humans. Every ora- 
tion of his will be greatly applauded. 
The Governor will be very happy. The 
happier he is, the funnier he’ll be to 
the joker.” 

“For the few years he’ll be allowed 
to live.” 

“Oh, no, sir, he’ll be kept alive for 
hundreds of years. He’ll outlive us all.” 
“And how about the rest of us?’'’ 
“I’m under the impression, sir, that 
once the joker really listened to 
Governor Flagstaff, he lost interest in 
the rest of our System. I don’t think 
we’ll be botliered again, at least for a 
long time.” 

There was a look of pain on Captain 
Farmer’s face. He sat there for a time 
brooding, and finally he spat out, ‘T 
don’t like it. I don’t like to be laughed 
at myself, and I don’t like the idea of 
Governor Flagstaff’s being laughed at 
in that way. If it hadn’t been a ques- 
tion of the entire human race, but only 
of a single ship, I’d have told Our 
Worthy Friend to go ahead and do 
his worst and be damned to it. Let 
him destroy us if he pleases, but let 
him not sneer at us.” 

Dyson said soberly, ‘T don’t like to 
be laughed at either, sir. Perhaps even 
ants don’t like it. But we won’t be 
laughed at forever.” He paused, and 
then went on as if to himself: “You’ve 
read those stories, sir, of ants who got 
together and conquered the world. And 
you’ve heard that proverb about the 
one who laughs last.” 

“The stories have remained stories,” 



retorted Captain Farmer grimly. 
“They’ve never come true.” 

“Because the ants have been ants 
for hundreds of millions of years, and 
are going to remain ants. But men 
were once mere apes— a moment ago 
by Nature’s and Governor Flagstaff’s 
reckoning — and in another moment 
they will be more than men. Ke was 
right. Captain, even though the joker 
laughed at him. In but another mo- 
ment of cosmic time we shall have mas- 
tered the forces of stars and galaxies. 
And when that time comes, the joker 
with all his powers won’t be inclined 
to laugh at us,” 

“We have to reach Ganymede,” said 
Captain Farmer abruptly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We’ll have to report Governor 
Flagstaff missing. I can see the time 
I’ll have trying to explain w'hat hap- 
pened to him. But I’m sure of one 
thing: I’m sorry I ever called him a 
windbag.” 

“There was power behind his wind, 
sir. Shall I start to decelerate?” 
“How fast are we going?” 

“Almost half light-speed, sir.” 
Captain Farmer whistled. “No ship 
that I heard of ever did a fifth of that 
before. Decelerate by all means, .And 
gently.” 

“Very gently, sir. But it won’t be 
long before we’re crowding light-speed 
itself. A mere fraction of a moment of 
cosmic time. And then, a little longer, 
sir — and it may be our turn to laugh.’’ 
They didn’t, however, laugh much 
during the rest of the trip, although 
they reached Ganymede without fur- 
ther incident. 



THE END 





T H13RE \V/ S a time — pre-atomic world 
1945 — ^w-hen the grim phrase “No 
Man’s Land” meant something entirely dif- 
ferent from what it does now. It referred 
to the space hel.ween two combatant armies, 
an area so dangerous “no man” was ex- 
pected. W enter it. The phrase as if is now 
ured has a much more terrifying connota- 
tion. Oddly enough, the new definition was 
proposed in an effort to settle the “little 
war” in Korea. 

A Congressman has suggested that the 
only possible means of placing a barrier 
between the North and South Korean areas 
to prevent the continual see-sawing of ar- 
mies back and forth across the country, 
is the setting up of a quarantine line, a 
belt or strip of radioactive land! The Con- 
gressman has proposed that a strip of land 
thirty or forty miles wide be .sown with 
radioactive dust! Absolu'c isolation would 
be ach’-^ved: -vi living thing would dare 




cross such a belt. 

The death-area could be cai'efully select- 
ed, a warning given, and then a selected 
radioactive dust cou’-d be sown from low- 
flying aircraft. Depending upon the 
type of radioactive dust selected, the area 
could be made unlivable for any given 
length of time, ranging from days or weeks 
or months to years and even decades. 

The major drawback to such a proposal, 
of course, is that it brands the United 
States as the “opener” in the use of atomic 
weapons and might provoke an all-out atom- 
ic war. 

As remarkable as the suggestion itself is 
the fact that we are talking now in prac- 
ticable terms of procedures which a few 
short years ago would have been called 
the ranlsest fiction, the most fantastic imag- 
inative idiocy. Now they’re cold, hard 
reality, whose ultimate effects we can only 
suspect! 



OF THE SPY 

By Wilton Avery MocDonald 



I N ORWELL’S FAMOUS “1984,” one of 
the most insidious weapons used by the 
State for continually pjying on the per- 
sonal lives of each regimented slave- 
citizen, is a smill tav6-way television set 
built into every home. Cheap and simple, 
it makes each human being a cog in the 
vast impersonal giant that is the govern- 
ment. There is no escape, no privacy. TV 
is all-seeing. 

Certainly it i.s to be hoped — expected, 
rather— that that day will never come, 
when men are enslaved in that sense to 
a TV tube, but one thing is certainly 
sure, the possibility — from a technical 
standpoint — will soon exist. Jurt as tech- 
nicians invented the devilish wiretap- 
ping device w-hich enables spies to tap any 
telephone conversation, so too will the tele- 
vision tube, the iconoscope and orthocon 
be developed which will enable these “spy- 
tubes” to be inserted anywhere! 

So far, electronics hasn’t advanced to 
the stage where it can make miniature 
TV receiving and transmitting tubes. The 
projection tubes for receiving, however, 
are getting smaller and no less eminent 
an authority than the TV expert, Farns- 



worth himself, thinks that tubes no big- 
ger than a cigar will soon be in the cards, 
doing away wdth the huge ones we now 
have. As foi' the scanning tubes, they are 
already small and getting smailei*, develop- 
ing slowly the .sensitivity and size of tl:e 
human eye! 

This means wonderful advances, of 
course, in the future of commercial TV, 
and in industry such tubes will v/ork mira- 
cles, being capable of replacing human 
eyes in man situations. But the ominous 
su.ggestions of “1984” remain with us. You 
can’t help but .shudder to think how a 
police state might make ti-:e of such a 
powerful, ever-watchful spy, capable of 
never relaxing its observation for one in- 
stant. What is worse, of cour-se, is that 
the victim nevei' need know he’s being 
watched. So small will the spy-tubes be 
built that they may be concealed in al- 
most anything. Naturally there are humor- 
ous aspects (and not so humorous ones) 
to this development, but they are far out- 
weighed by the evil potentialities. Un- 
doubtedly legislation will soon have to be 
created to cope with the possibilities, 
even as now legislation forbids (theo- 
retically) the use of wire-tapping gadgets. 
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“H'» your J«cIjIon to moke," Ramot told ih» king. "Only you can stop th* slaughter. 
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NEVER SHOOT A STRANGER 

li Cathy pulled that trigger, the man 
she loved would die. And so would an 
entire civilization on another worldl 




S HE OPENED her purse, held it hand came out; it was clamped firm- 
up to the faint light from the ly and capably around the butt of a 
distant park light and began to pistol. She took two backward steps, 
dig into it. placing herself b^ond reach of any 

He reached for the kerchief in his sudden move, the muzzle of the gun 
breast pocket, “I have a handkerchief held in an unwavering line, 
if that’s what you’re looking for, He said, “Why?” The shock of her 
Cathy.” completely unesq^ected action made 

Her eyes remained on what she was the word little more than a whisper, 
doing. “No, Bill. Here it is ” Her “It’s got to be, Bill.” 
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She was going to shoot. He became 
aware of the darkness, the lateness of 
the hour, the absence of people. The 
reason for her choosing this path was 
now clear. She had called it their 
lover’s walk the night before. Tonight 

it was going to be his death walk 

Her eyes were steady on his. Her 
face was immobile, the clean lines of 
it firm and smooth against the bone 
structure, the face he knew and loved 
so well. His eyes fell again to the 
giin, saw the tightening finger, and 
the torpor which had seized his brain 
dissolved. He took a single step to> 
ward her, one hand outstretched in a 
hopeless gesture. . . . 

nPHE FIGURE leaped on the girl, 
upsetting her and knocking the 
pistol from, her fingers. Swiftly the 
man bent and retrieved the gun. But 
in that second the girl took flight, run- 
ning headlong and wildly into the 
darkness. 

Bill Hadley made to pass the 
Stranger but was stopped and held 
firm by the mmi’s grip on his arms. 
“You’d be ruDDing a fool’s race in the 
darkness. I/)rdl What’s this city com- 
^ ing to? Women committing holdups. 
Lucky I happened to be passing.” 
Hadley shivered. The stranger felt 
the involuntary movement. "Here, 
herel You’ve had a nasty shock, man! 
I think a drink is in order.” 

The soft embracing lights, the 
hearty masculine voices, the feminine 
perfumed odors and bodies pressing 
on all sides, held a reassuring comfort 
for Hadley. He looked at the bourbon 
and Seven-Up before him flind downed 
it in a single gulp. The stranger sipped 
reflectively at his Scotch-and-water. 
“You saved my life,” Hadley said. 
The stranger’s shoulders heaved 
slightly. “I was passing, caught a 
glimpse of her, and jumped without 
thinking. And I'm actually scared 
silly of guns.” 



Hadley waved a finger at the bar- 
tender, turned and looked at the 
other’s glass questioningly. “A refill, 
Mr—?” 

“Galbraith. Wyman Galbraith. Not 
just yet, thanks.” 

A nice guy, this Galbraith, Bill Had- 
ley thought. He summed up the 
other’s features, came to a more sub- 
stantial conclusion. The kind of man 
you could trust. Steadfast dark eyes, 
clean wide brow, cobweb pattern of 
creases at the corners of the eyes 
showed the sign of thought or lau^- 
ter or both. The kind of man you 
could trust. . . 

Galbraith said: “A sign of the 
times, my friehd. Insecurity breeds 
corruption of morals. You read more 
and more of women committing 
crimes of violence. I’ve often won- 
dered what can be done.” 

“She wasn’t that kind of woman, 
Galbraith. We were engaged. I should 
say, are engaged. It wasn’t a stick- 
up.” 

Galbraith caressed his cheek. “OhI 
A lover’s quarrel. I don’t mean to pry, 
but perhaps. . . ” He let the words trail 
off. A pool into which the other could 
drop confidences if he wished. 

A lover’s quarrel, Hadley thought. 
The sound which came from his throat 
had the harshness of despair. No, 
they had never quarreled. Not the 
kind which could lead to gun-play, 
certainly. No. Cathy Moore was not 
the kind of woman who stored up 
hatreds until, like a cancerous sore, 
they ate through the flesh and came 
into the open. Then why had she 
brought a gun with her; why had she 
wanted to kill him? He had no doubt 
that her intent and purpose was mur- 
der. 

“No, Mr. Galbraith. No lover’s 
quarrel.” He dropped his head into 
his hands. “I can’t understand it, 
can’t... Why, Cathy?” 
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^ALBRAITH gave his attention to 
^ the amber-colored liquid in the 
glass before him, swirled it, said: 
“Could be any one of a number of 
reasons. Or all of them in final sum- 
maticn. Jealousy. A fancied wrong. 
You say you were engaged. I assume 
tlien that you have known this woman 
for a fairly long time?” 

“A niontli.” 

The other’s brows lifted, hands be- 
came still against the glass. “A month, 
and engaged. An affair of the heart.” 

Of the heart, Hadley repeated to 
himself. Was it? How much of Cathy 
Moore did he really know? Kow much 
did a man have to know? Until a few 
minutes ago, he had never known a 
questioning thought about her. It 
wasn’t enough, then, to trust emotions. 
She certainly evoked tliem. More than 
any woman he had ever known. Kow 
often had his mind gone blank at her 
nearne.ss, at the sight of her heart- 
shaped face with its grey-green eyes; 
tlie .soft mouth, the breasts firm and 
sweet to tlie touch. He breathed 
heavily in re.membrance 

“...I’m not going to lecture. You 
have the sound and look of intelli- 
gence. This I will say, however: the 
woman is a psychotic, emotionally un- 
stable, a schisophrenic. She may have 
no remembrance of her act tonight, or 
will say she has none. But sooner or 
later she will reach the emotional state 
again where the same re;ison.s for kill- 
ing you will be uppermost in her mind. 
And even if you somehow circumvent 
her, she will a'wuys hold the desire 
until it beconie.s ail of the reason for 
existence, your murder.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
Hadley asked. 

“Forget her,” the words were as 
final as the act would be. 

Hadley’s head went up sharply at 
the words. Forget her I This man was 
asking the impossible. He didn’t want 



the other to see his face and turned 
to peer narrowly into the smoke haze 
over the bar. Who was this character? 
How had he come to be on the scene 
at just that opportune moment? Well, 
what the hell difference did it make? 
Galbraith had saved his life. He 
turned and looked at the other, and 
there was agony in his eyes. 

“It isn’t a matter of forgetting,” 
Hadley said. “If she’s sick, maybe I 
can help her. There are psychiatrists 
who could help her. Maybe she has a 
background of mental history of which 
I know nothing. No! I’ve got to help 
her.” 

Galbraith’s shoulders made that 
slight heaving motion again. “Weil — I 
suppose it would be asking the impos- 
sible, Mr. .. .” 

“Damn!” Hadley grinned,, and his 
rugged features dissolved into a very 
likeable boyishness. “All this time and 
1 haven’t introduced myself. William 
Hadley. Bill is the tag people hang on 
me.” 

Galbraith nodded jerkily, and con- 
tinued: “But don’t rush things. Let a 
week go by before seeing her. If you 
try to see her soon you will be risking 
your life. Let her establish a bond with 
reality again before talking to her. 
Aahl I should never be al’owed to get 
started on these things. I never know 
when to stop. Well, good night, Bill. 
I hope the next time we meet, it will 
be under pleasanter circumstances.” 

“Good night, Galbraith. It was cer- 
tainly a pleasure meeting you as I 
did. Se seeing you. . 

CLEEP WOULDN^r come. The 
darkness v/as a well in which he 
saw no end, no beginning. He lit his 
fifth cigarette and in turning to put 
the pack on his bedstand, caught sight 
of the clock. Its luminescent dial said 
one-thirty. He slid out of b«i, found 
his robe and slippers and donn^ them 
and stepped to the window. Here and 
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there someone moved along the wide 
Walks and every now and then cars 
swished by, though he was too far off 
to hear the sound of their tires. The 
sound of a ship’s siren came to his 
ears and shortly the bridge began to 
rise, cutting off his view of Michigan 
Avenue south of the Wrigley Build- 
ing. 

He moved away from the window 
and over to his desk. There was a 
fifth of bourbon in .one of the drawers. 
He poured an inch of it into a water 
glass and rolled the glass around in 
his hands. 

If only she hadn’t said what she 
did: “It’s got to be, Bill.” Premedi- 
tated murder. Nothing else! What 
other meaning could he give the 
words? Never mind what Galbraith 
said. It had nothing to do with her 
past. Only^ the past that was Bill 
Hadley’s and hers. There was no re- 
gret in her voice, no sorrow, no hys- 
teria; just a calm statement of fact. 
She had to kill him. But why? 

He looked down at his hand. It was 
on the telephone — 

The shrill, entirely unexpected jan- 
gle of the phone made him withdraw 
his hand as if the phone were a ven- 
omous snake. Once more it rang and 
his hand jerked again. He lifted it, 
said nothing, waited only for the 
voice to come to him. 

“Bill!” 

It was Cathy. He let silence drip 
into the phone; she could interpret it 
any way she liked. 

“Honey — is that you?” 

“Yes, Cathy.” Just enough tone to 
lead her on. No warmth, but no anger, 
“Brill, I’m frightened. Terribly! 
What happened toni^t?” 

“You know what happened tonight. 
What are you trying to pull? Amne- 
sia? It’s no good, Cathy. There can’t 
be anv excuses. You tried to kill 
mel* 



Agmn the silence. This time he 
could hear her labored breathing over 
the phone. He could almost picture 
her, eyes wide, mouth slightly open, 
the fear in her eyes. 

Her voice was dead, empty: “We 
can’t talk this out over the phone. I’ve 
got to see you again. You’ve got to 
let me see you.” 

He wondered at his lack of emotion. 
“Where?” It was a guarded word, a 
suspicious word. 

“Our lover’s walk.” 

He smiled at the words. Did she 
think him a complete idiot? Lover’s 
walk. This time she would make sure 
there would be no Galbraith around. 
“Cathy ...” His voice mocked her. 
“Not there, surely.” 

“Anywhere you say, Bill. Only let 
me see you again.” 

He thought quickly, came to a de- 
cision. “Ricci’s, Cathy.” 

“Lunch?” 

“No. I’ve a busy schedule tomor- 
row. Harley Keith said he’d call 
around noon. Better make it dinner. 
Seven. Okay?” 

“Of course. Good night . . . pause, 
“Darling.” 

His throat ached to answer her. 
The love he felt came up to choke 
the indifference he pretended. “Night, 
Cathy....” 

OOBERTO RICCI sat at his favorite 
spot, the curve of tile circular 
bar closest the door. At his elbow the 
inevitable bowl of Martini onions, in 
his hand the Florentine wine glass, 
brimful of Strega. The pointed golden- 
brown beard and tufted eybrows were 
drooping in .self-imposed melancholia. 
One brow lifted at Bill Hadley’s en- 
trance. 

“My friend,” Ricci greeted him in 
his rich Tuscan tenor. “It is good 
seeing you again. A drink?” 

^‘No, thanks, Ric. I’m a little late.” 
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“Miss Moore?” 

Hadley smiled. 

“She is at your favorite table. 1 
had the waiter place a rose before her. 
It did not erase the troubled look on 
her face, the pensive note in her eye. 
I was reminded of my recent wife, 
Maria. She looked like that the night 
she told me she was suing for di- 
vorce.” He sighed, popped an onion 
in his mouth and drowned it with a 
swallow of the Strega. “A remarkable 
woman, Maria. Ho you know she has 
a million dollars in her own right? She 
called a while ago to tell me she is 
asking the judge to increase the ali- 
mony payment to a thousand dollars a 
month.” The slender pointed shoulders 
moved upward. “I suppose I will have 

to increase the prices again ” 

Hadley made to move away, but 
stopped when Ricci took hold of his 
lapel. 

“A lover’s quarrel, Bill?” 

“Nothing like it, ^c.” 

“A pity. For such a rose I would 
walk through a bed of thorns barefoot. 
Ah, well. Try the Scallopini, Bill. Ex- 
cellent.” 

“I will, Ric. See you later.” 

Ricci popped an onion in his mouth, 
drowned it in a swallow of Strega and 
waited for the next customer. . . . 

JJELLO, BILL.” Her voice was a 
whisper. She gave him a quick 
glance from under curving lashes, then 
looked down at the glass of wine be- 
fore her. 

“Hello, Cathy. Sorry I’m late. 
Kdth wanted me to get on the In- 
dianapolis deal right away, so I 
spent a whole afternoon on the phone.” 
She didn’t want to hear ^out it. 
“Bill, about last night — I’ve got to 
get straight on it.” 

He had thought it out, planned ex- 
actly what he was going to say, how 
he was going to act, even given him* 



self a new set of values. Now that he 
was here, sitting at her side, smelling 
the subtle odor of her perfume, feel- 
ing the compelling wonder of her 
being, old kinships returned, old de- 
sires, memories. 

He had been here only three days 
when Jack MacGovern of WBBM had 
thrown a party and had invited him. 
The usual gang of radio people had 
been there, the sharps and flats, the 
wise and drab, the sober and drunk. 

She had been sitting in a corner, 
alone, a glass of Scotch-and-water in 
her hand, in her eyes a vague wonder, 
a look of astonishment at finding her- 
self with these people. He had walked 
over and sat down, taken the glass 
from her hand, said, “You look like 
you were holding the A-bomb and 
didn’t quite know what to do with 
it.” 

She had smiled ruefully. “Not quite 
•that. But fairly close. Just that there 
are so many people here. I was told 
there would be a small party of us,” 
Her eyes moved amusedly about at 
the eighty guests. 

He put the glass of whiskey and 
water on the floor at his feet, turned 
to her-and said: “You interest me. 
Or is that an opening you’ve heard 
before?” 

She hadn’t said anything, but her 
eyebrow quirked up in amusement. 

“I’m sorry I said that. Sounded like 
I’m wolfing. .And I’m not, really. Why 
do we sit here?” 

She asked, “Can you think of anoth- 
er place?” 

He thought of it immediately. 
Ricci’s, that wonderful Italian res- 
taurant where the walls were hung 
with modern art and Ricd himself to 
greet you, with his golden-brown 
beard and eyebrows and his penchant 
for having the waiter bring a rose to 
your table as an offering to the beauty 
of the woman of your choice. So they 
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had gone there. It was strange how 
little was said. When he took her 
home later, to the very nice hotel on 
the North side, it was as though the 
whole issue between them had been set- 
tled. The words of love came to both 
naturally and easily and without af- 
fectation. 

C*TRANGE. He remembered the 
night so well, yet couldn’t remem- 
ber the color of her dress. . . . 

“Aah! Ric’s found someone new I” 
She looked up, startled, turned to 
where his eyes were fastened on tlie 
far wall, saw the painting, a clashing 
cacophony of vivid color, and turned 
her smouldering glance to him. 

“You weren’t listening! Bill! That’s 
a boorish trick.” 

He laid his hand on hers quickly. 
Her hand was trembling, and he saw 
that her breath was coming in long, 
slow gasps, as if she were on the verge* 
of tears. “It wasn’t a trick, Cathy. I 
was lost in thought, and when I came 
out of it my eyes fastened on that 
new painting Ric’s hung up. Believe 
me, there is no one more concerned 
with getting ail this straight than I.” 
She seemed appeased. She lifted the 
glass, drained it and put it aside. 
“Another?” ^ 

“No.” She looked up and he turned. 
A white-jacketed waiter was stand- 
ing at his side. The man cocked his 
head to one side, lifted a dark brow 
and waited for the order. He was new 
to Bill. 

“Where’s Tony?” Bill asked. 

“Seeck. I’m hees cousin.” 

“That’s too bad. Well, Cathy...?” 
“I’m not hungry. Really. Maybe a 
salad and coffee.” 

“Sure. Got to feed the inner gal. I 
think I’ll have the Scallopini, waiter. 
And coffee. 

The waiter made out his order, 
shook his head as if satisfied, and 



moved off. 

“Now that’s done, tell me, Cathy, 
why did you pull a gun on me last 
night?” 

“Is that — what I did?” 

He said nothing but continued to 
look at her from under level brows, 
his eyes intently sober. 

“I don’t know. I had no gun when I 
came home.” 

Did that mean she knew she had a 
gun when she met him earlier that 
evening? He decided not to interrupt 
her or to tell her what happened after 
she pulled the gun. It might give her 
an opening she wanted. She was a 
clever girl. Better let her do all the 
leading. 

A FAINT shadow darkened her 
face, but only for an instant, 
as though she were annoyed by his 
provocative silences when she wanted 
him to talk. 

Her voice was low, deliberately 
held to a level tone: “You don’t be- 
lieve me. I can see it. I carried a gun 
with me, led you to .this quiet place 
in the park, drew it, and was going to 
kill you. Why?” 

“I don’t know. I assumed you might 
have that answer.” 

“The answer I have you may not 
believe.” She paused, as if at a loss 
for words. “Now I think meeting you 
was a mistake. I shouldn’t have 
called.” 

He lowered his eyes. Damn! She 
was puzzled yet. She had pulled a 
gun on him, and she was confused. 

The first course of the dinner ar- 
rived and Bill deliberately gave it 
his whole attention. She picked at the 
salad, but it was obvious she was only 
waiting for him to finish. With the 
second cup of coffee for Bill, the 
waiter brought a plump-bottomed bot- 
tle of Chianti. 

“I didn’t order wine,” Bill said. 
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The waiter looked up in surprise. 
He had the bottle below the edge of 
the taMe. He stopped using the cork> 
screw and looked from one to another. 

“But you always do,” Cathy said. 

“Not tonight,” he told her. “An ac- 
count stopped by this afternoon and 
we went down to the Mart Lounge 
for an hour.” 

Tile waiter’s right hand jerked the 
cork out, and for a few seconds his 
hands fumbied with the bottle. He 
smiled, brought the bottle to the table 
and started to pour. “Wine. She’s-a 
good for the stomach,” 

“The man is right,” a voice spoke 
from beyond Bill’s shoulder. 

Bill saw the smile on Cathy’s face 
and turned his head. Roberto Ricci 
was behind him. Ricci took the bottle 
from the waiter’s hand, filled Bill’s 
glass and started to pour for Cathy. 
.A strange look came into her eyes, 
lost itself as she lowered her lids 
quickly. But the involuntary move- 
ment of her hands could not be 
stopped. It was as though she were 
pushing the bottle away. 

pICCI LOOKED startled at the ges- 
ture, looked down at the bottle 
and called harshly to the waiter. The 
man scurried over and waited while 
Ricci bent to whisper in Bill’s ear, 
“A fool! Chianti. Colored vinegar! 
He U new. His father dips his bread 
in this stuff and thinks it’s ambro- 
sia....” He lifted his head, said: 
“Rinaldi. For these people, Amalfi. 
The ’27. Tell the wine steward. ...” 

Cathy was smiling. Bill got the 
sudden impression the smile was 
forced. He felt irritated with it. It 
was the kind of smile that said, why 
the devil don’t you mind your own 
business? He toyed with the stem of 
tlie wine glass. Someone’s hand 
reached toward it. He looked up. 

“Don’t drink it, Bill,” Ricci said. 



It was his hand that had reached for 
the glass. 

The irritation he felt toward Cathy 
spread to Ricd. “Aah! What’s the 
difference? Wine’s wine. This is all 
right.” 

Ricci took his hand away and 
moved his shoulder in resignation. He 
turned to the girl again. “But not for 
you, my dear. Only the golden 
warmth of Amalfi could set aglow 
the inner beauty one sees in you. It 
is nice of Ric to say these things, eh?” 

“Very,” she said. “I wish Bill would 
say them sometimes.” 

The golden-brown beard .seemed to 
curl. Zut! I look at you and .see 
Maria. It is not fair. I must find a 
blonde, otherwise I will forget her 
latest demand. A thousand dollars a 
month. Ho!” 

He moved, off and Cathy followed 
him with her eyes. She turned to see 
Bill lifting the wine glass to his lips. 
“Aren’t you going to wait for me?” 

He waited until the waiter brought 
the bottle of wine for her, filled -her 
glass, then lifted his to touch hers. 
For some .strange reason she had 
turned gay. 

“To the end — of all quarrels, and 
misimderstandings,” she said. 

He smiled and drained the glass. 
“Ugh! Ric was rig^it. This stuff tastes 
like vinegar mixed with alum. Phoo- 
ie!” 

She laughed. “You would be stub- 
born. Serves you right.” 

He put the glass down and looked 
at her. She was smiling. A crooked, 
satisfied smile. Now she was pleased. 
He had drunk the wine. All this fuss 
over the wine. Why couldn’t Ric 
mind his own business? He didn’t 
want wine. And now he was sorry he 
had been stubborn about it. He 
blinked his eyes. Cathy had two 
mouths, and both of them were smil- 
ing. She also had two heads, but why 
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was there a filament of cobwebs be- 
fore her? 

/^BWEBS, A forest of them, gos- 
samer fine, covered with a sticky 
stuff that mired his legs and made it 
hard to move. Darkness ahead. He 
had to reach it. Aah! He was getting 
there. Darkness. The fine tracer\’ of 
cobwebs was breaking, ripping away 
from all sides. A pit, bottomless.... 
He fell forward and was sucked down- 
ward and outward. The cold of outer 
space, . . 

The barber removed the towel, held 
the mirror to the King’s face. Jethor 
stroked the now-smooth bold line of 
chin and the firm flesh of his cheeks. 
He dismissed the barber with a casual 
gesture. The man bowed out without 
lifting his head. 

Jethor lifted his eyes to the tele- 
talk. The narrow screen showed three 
men in discussion. They were in the 
wide marble-pillared hall immediately 
outside the King’s chamber. Jethor 
flicked a switch and the voice of 
Ramat, the High Minister, came to 
him. 

“...The King’s smallest wish must 
be our command. He has called this 
his personal crusade. To rid Mars of 
Hedra. Can there be anything of great- 
er importance?” 

Jethor smiled at the words. His 
fingers caressed the magnificent jewel 
hanging pendant at his throat. Hidden 
fires caught the smallest light and re- 
fracted it in a myriad of sparks. 
Ramat the honest, Jethor had thought 
long on his choice of High Minister. 
He narrowed his eyes, peered long 
and hard at Ramat. Satisfied with 
what he saw, he flicked the teletalk 
off. As though it were a signal, the 
great double doors opened and Ramat 
walked slowly into the room and up 
to the low throne. 

“Majesty,’^ Ramat said, bowing low 



before the King. I have come immedi- 
ately to your summons.” 

The mask of iron-willed discipline 
that was the face of King Jethor be- 
came more human. The strain de- 
parted from the eyes somewhat and a 
small smile broke at the corners of 
the mouth. “My friend. You tarried a 
while in the hall.” It was a friendly 
rebuke. 

“They asked me of victorie.s. I told 
them just causes can suffer no de- 
feats.” 

“Well spoken, my friend. But I 
did not mean to spy. Come. Sit at my 
side. My fifth corps meets the enemy 
shortly. I have a new perceptor 
screen, the latest invention of my 
scientists. They have succeeded in 
bending space to an even greater de- 
gree than before. The planets close in 
on us. This war .must end soon.” 

The room grew dark as Ramat 
made himself comfortable at the 
King’s side. A tiny ball of light glowed 
on the ceiling, spread until the entire 
ceiling gleamed with it, pale, irride- 
scent. The light mel’owed, faded, 
showed patterns: the patterns con- 
trasted in depth and tone, became 
figures, and suddenly the whole scene 
was dear. The sun seemed to fill the 
whole Western sky, a dull, golden 
ball, without too much heat or life. 
The vast desert of Mars, mocking 
life, mocking living, stretched its end- 
less greyness before them. F’anking 
the desert scene gigantic basalt mono- 
liths marched in endless procession to 
either side of the desert, to tlie dimly 
seen horizon. And coming up the des- 
ert, between the basalt giants, three 
columns of men marched, as if upward 
from the walls of the room. 

“...The fifth corps,” Jethor wa^ 
saying in low tones. 

Now they were speeding aliead of 
the army, moving swiftly on the rays 
of the beam of bent light. The desert 
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spread, widened. Quite suddenly an- 
other army appeared on the scene. 
This one faced the direction of the 
approaching fifth corps. The watchers 
were quick to note the position of the 
other army, a curved line like a sickle 
moon, the nearest point of it closest 
lo where the fifth corps would emerge 
into the valley. 

Ramat felt the movement of the 
King, heard the click of the switch, 
and the King’s imperious command: 
“A trapl Bring up the mobile units!” 

^00 LATE. Gigantic tanks, each 
mounting rows of integrator 
beams, swept to the fore, cut into the 
advancing columns, opened up with a 
vast concerted fire of pure energy. 
The scene became a maelstrom of 
confusion. Whole columns of men dis- 
appeared in puffs of smoke, integrated 
into energy by the rays which reversed 
the process of disint^ration and made 
a single atom of the many which con- 
stituted the human frame and dissi- 
pated that atom into pure energy. 

Abruptly the scene died and the 
light faded back to the ball from 
which it had spread. The soft glow 
of the chamber lights came on again. 
From a hidden speaker a voice spoke 
in disassociated monotone : “ . . . The 
fourth and fifth phalanx of the fifth 
corps d&:imated to the last man. Half 
the eighth phalanx and sixteenth 
caught in the trap but pulled out in 
time ” 

Little bunche.s of muscles stood out 
on Jethor’s jaw. The right eyelid 
twitdied and the mouth was down- 
drawn in a snarl. “Blast her! The 
she-devil! How tired I am of this 
stalemate. But I am determined to 
win. It is my destiny. 1 will f^t her 
with the last man on Mars, and may- 
be soon with more men than she 
dreamed existed. Eh, Ramat?” 

“The machine is ready, Majesty?” 



“Shortly. Shortly, Go, Ramat. Pre- 
pare the statements, assuage the peo- 
ple’s sorrow. Remember the cause in 
which all lives are dedicated.” 

“The just cause, the King’s cause. 
How can I forget?” Ramat bowed 
low, turned and stepped from the 
room. 

Jethor moved to the enclosure of an 
alcove, drew a curtain behind him 
and flicked a tiny switch on the face 
of the column before which he stood. 
There was a clicking sound and the 
rounded face of the column spread 
to show the smooth glass face of a 
super-teletalk. The usual translucence 
faded into picture brightness and a 
face appeared on the screen. Hedra, 
Queen of Nether Mars, arch enemy of 
Jethor. 

Hedra turned and walked away 
from the screen toward a table. She 
stood in profile, looking down at a 
framed picture. She was dressed in 
the classic tunic that revealed almost 
as niudi as it concealed of her beauti- 
ful body. Her hair was ebony, held 
in place by a band of predous metal, 
her brow wide and imperious. But 
her mouth was a thin slitted thing 
and her eyes, when die lifted the 
picture to her face, were narrowed 
ellipses of hatred. 

. .The sands of Mars will be 
black with the millions of released 
atoms that will be your armies,” her 
voice trembled, so great was her anger. 
“And some day I diall drag you in 
chains behind an offal wagon. I will 
make this planet a wasted wilderness 
before I let you win, Jethor!” 

She turned again so that her back 
was to him. And he saw the face in 
the frame. It was his own. His thumb 
flicked the switch, but not in time to 
halt the rising note of triumphant, 
mocking laughter. 

She knew of the hidden teletalk he 
had installed within her chambers .... 
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Cobwebs. So fine, myriads of them 
hiding the scene, distorting it. The 
darkness beyond. Once more the fren> 
zied parting of their sticky twining. 
Darkness. Cold. The cold of outer 
space— 

tf<DlLLI COME out of it!” 

^ It was a face he was peering 
at, but a face of many planes, cubes 
superimposed on cubes, the nose 
where the right eye should be, one 
ear seemingly growing from the center 
of the for^ead. The cubes shifted, 
separatled, fell apart, and the .face 
resolved itself into something human. 
More, it was a familiar face — ^Wyman 
Galbraith’s. 

Hadley’s laughter was a tremulous 
sound, pitched on a high note of hys> 
teria. He stopped, gritted his teeth 
and closed his eyes again. Once again 
he felt the wild desire, but this time 
it was not to be denied. He flung an 
arm out, shoved Galbraith aside and 
lurched to the bathroom. Presently he 
reappeared. He held tightly to the 
door with one hand and blinked at 
the man in the chair. 

Wyman got up abruptly, stepped to 
Hadley’s side and helped him back to 
the sofa. “There’ll be coffee up soon, 
and some bismuth. They must have 
used a narcotic. Soon as we get some 
coffee in you, and the bismuth, you’ll 
begin to feel better.” 

Shortly there was a knock at the 
door and Wyman said, as he opened 
it, “Must be the bellhop. Aah. Fine. 
I’ll take it.” He turned, tray in hand, 
and brou^t it to the chair beside the 
sofa. “First the black coffee. Go 
on ” 

It was hot as blazes but tasted 
good. And it stayed down. Wyman 
poured another cup from the silver 
pot and forced Hadley to drink that 
also. 

'‘Now — no, don’t try to get up. 



Plenty of time for that ” Wyman 
placed a gentle hand on the other’s 
chest and shoved him back to a re> 
clining position. “Wait till your head 
clears and your feet can move where 
you want them to.” 

The only sounds in the room were 
the harsh breathing of the man on 
the sofa and the electrical snipping 
of the seconds of the clock. Then, 
later, there were only the mechanical 
sounds. 

“I’m all right now,” Hadley said. 
His head ached and there was a dull 
feeling in his stomach, but he was 
thinking again. “Seems you’ve ap- 
pointed yourself . my guardian angel, 
Galbraith. What happened?” 

Galbraith smiled in a pleased man- 
ner. “Two things, my friend. The ex- 
tra large bump of curiosity with whidi 
1 am afflicted, and an excellent mem- 
ory. No, this time it was not coinci- 
dence which led me to Ricci’s Restau- 
rant and found me there when you 
were being assisted into the cab by 
a white-jacketed waiter and your girl- 
friend — ” 

“Knockout drops! In the wine!” 
Hadley sat up straight; complete 
awareness of what had happened made 
his hands double into involuntary 
fists. 

“Precisely. Although what the m& 
dium employed is something of which 1 
am ignorant. But let me proceed from 
the beginning. As of last night. Two 
things troubled me when I left you. 
One, I knew you had forgotten my 
advice the instant it was given. Sec- 
ond, the name William Hadley was a 
familiar one. I remembered finally 
but had to wait till morning for cor-: 
roboration. Although I felt that my 
advice was wasted, I also presum^ 
on your good sense.” 

TF THE GIRL called, I assumed you 
would do nothing about it until 
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the next day at least. 

“The next morning I had a file 
clerk bring the letter I had filed 
away, the letter from the Keith Radio 
Workshop, and signed by one William 
Hadley, askhig for a cojjywriter.” 

“Copywriter? Then youVe with 
Brandon Personnel,” Hadley said. 

“Right. I wailed till lunch and 
took a chance. The lelier heading 
said you v/ere branch manager, there- 
fore I r;'a5ioned you Ivid your secretary 
keep a schedule of your ajopointments. 
I called at Umch, hoping you were 
out. You were, biit your secretary 
was ill. I must admit luck was with 
me., . 

“Thank God for tluit,” Hadley said 
fervently. 

‘T pretended I was a friend from 
out of town, had only until nightfall 
and was going to be tied up all after- 
noon. I Wondered if I could reach you 
at your hotel. She said I probably 
could and would give me the number, 
but that you were dining out with 
your fiancee and she had no idea when 
you would get home. I called forth all 
my histrionic ability and sounded dis- 
tressed, wondered if she knew what 
the restaurant was. She d:d. .Ricci’s. 
You didn’t sec me, although you could 
have put out your hand ami. touched 
me.” 

“Veil, I’ll be damned!” 

“You almost vrere, my friend. I 
knew it was no time for gentle mea- 
sures. I yanked the girl out of the 
cab rather roughly, and when the 
waiter .saw what I had in my hand he 
decided retreat was the better part of 
discretion.” 

“I don’t get it. What did you have 
in your hand?” 

It was a gun, Galbraith displayed 
it with noticeable pride. “The same 
gun the girl had last night. Don’t you 
recall? She dropped it when I slammed 
into her and I picked it up.” 



“Yes, I remember.” Hadley rose, 
look a turn about the room and re- 
turned to stand before Galbraith. A 
grim smile played about the Ups of 
the younger man, but it did not match 
the bleak look in his eyes. “Cathy 
meant to finish off tonight what she 
was prevented from doing last night. 
I don’t know her plans, but they were 
weU laid.” He looked off into the 
blankness of space. 

^•ALBRAITH said nothing. He 
looked up at the other with a 
narrowed, oddly speculative expres- 
sion. 

Hadley continued: “Poor Rid He 
turned out to be the instrument of— 
I suppose Fate is tlie word. No wonder 
slie looked horrified when he offered 
her a drink out of the Chianti bottle. 
She knew it was full of what I was 
going to be full of. I’he way she put 
her hands out as if to push the bottle 
away. And how she changed when he 
saw what kind of wine it .Was and 
sent for another bottle. That’s when 
I turned stubborn. I’d been drinking 
bourbon with a customer, and wine 
was something I wanted no part of. 
But just to be ornery, I drank . 1 ” He 
shook his head in remembrance. “Now 
I’m going to tell you a thing or two 
that may surprise you. To begin with, 
I don’t think Cathy Moore is Cathy 
Moore.” 

"I don’t understand,” Galbraith 
stud. 

“I think you do. More than you let 
on. We’ll talk about that later. 
I watched her pretty closely tonight. 
You can’t help but notice, subconclous 
or otherwise, the hundred and one 
little things in a person with whom 
you’ve had a great deal to do. Sucli 
things as mannerisms, expressions, 
likes and dislikes. I added them up 
tonight and came to the conclusion 
that Cathy Moore who sat across 
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{com me tonigbt was not the girl I 
knew the day before yesterday.” 

“You look like I’m making a great 
deal of to-do about nothing. On the 
contrary, the more I think on it the 
more sense it makes. She called last 
night with the sole view of making a 
date. First it was to be in the park. I 
vetoed that. I think she was prepared 
for my no. All she wanted was for a 
definite place to be named. Good! 
Now, she knew Tony as well as I, 
knew we always sat at his table. When 
the new waiter showed up, she showed 
little interest. Then, when we began 
on the subject of what happened last 
night, she suddenly decided not to 
talk. Even when I told her about the 
gun-pulling stunt. 

“Cathy, the real Cathy, would have 
been horrified. This one was. . .bored. 
Now about you. You said last night 
you were just passing by. But you 
jumped out from between some 
bushes. You must have been waiting 
there, must have followed us.” 

“Wait a minute. Bill. Your ration- 
alizing about Cathy holds water. But 
don’t stray afield on the coincidence 
of my appearance. I make it a nightly 
habit to walk alone. As for being in 
the park at the same time, I live on 
the edge of it. No. Let me assure you 
it was a matter of luck ” 

TT W.AS FOOLISH to argue with 
Galbraith, Hadley suddenly real- 
ized. The man had the sort of analy- 
tical mind which could tear holes in 
any story or idea which Hadley might 
put forth. To continue would be to 
hold himself up to ridicule. And he 
couldn’t discuss his dream with Gal- 
braith. There was only one thing he 
could do 

He turned away from the other, 
closed his eyes and set his ego free, 
let it soar, released it from bondage. 
The utter, incredible cold of outer 



space. The freedom of infinity was 
his on the instant. 

He opened his eyes and found 
himself staring into a mirror. Return- 
ing the look with an almost foolish 
cjpression was the face of Jethor, King 
of Mars. Instantly, the face of the 
King composed Itself. 

“You came of your own wiU" the 
King said. 

“Yes,” Hadley said, “I suppose the 
answer was there all the time, but it 
wasn’t till this instant that I knew 
what had happened to me.” His eyes, 
the eyes of the King, widened at the 
realization that no words were being 
spoken. Two co-existent egoes were 
holding conversation in the mind of 
Jethor. 

"I am not too surprised" Jethor 
said. “As a matter of fact, / am 
rather plessed. On your return there 
will be two against one." 

The King was satisfied with the 
mirror’s reflection. It showed a strong 
face, with the rigid discipline of many 
years’ training, the handiwork of a 
single-minded goal. It displayed none 
of the artifices or weaknesses of com- 
mon man. All these had been carefully 
ironed out. Mars would have a strong 
ruler! 

“What do you mean?” Hadley 
asked. 

“No matter what the fight, one 
must feel justice is on his side. If you 
are to do battle against Hedra, Queen 
of Nether Mars, you must feel the 
justice and honor of your position. Did 
she offer an explanation of her at- 
tempts against your life?" Jethor 
asked. 

“How do you know of that?” 

“When / made the transference of 
egos, I wanted to protect myself and 
you also. The machine could send one 
or many. I chose Ramat to go as 
protection. He has done well, I be- 
lieve," 
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**You mean the man I know as 
Galbraith is this Ramat?’’ 



A SMALL wrinkle appeared on 
Jethor’s brow, but only for an 
instant. *‘There is a saying on Mars 
that the. swiftest runner started front 
a crawl. It isn*t fair of me to expect 
an intimate knowledge from you about 
wkat has gone on. Therefore, I wiU 
start you to crawling and shortly you 
will be running. 

*We are now two-in-one. But two- 
in-one of what? Obviously, not as 
recognizable beings. Yet we exist in 
simultaneity. This existence has been 
labeled soull The riddle of soul-exis- 
tence has never been explained, per- 
haps never will be to satisfaction. Yet, 
there is no question of it. Sheer reason 
alone, analysis, rationalization and all 
the qualities of thought-consciousness 
lead to one conclusion, a mystery ex- 
istence within-without our selves’, the 
soul-existence. Some caU it ego, others 
have their own labels. We are aU 
prone to labeling things: good and 
evil, right and wrong. Thus we come 
to soul. For in the last analysis, when 
aU reason fails, our soul tells us un- 
erringly what is wkat.” 

“I’m beginning to understand. You 
projected your soul into mine and 
merged the two.” 

*^By mechanical means. As a first 
step to greater things. These you will 
see, artd understand then why you 
must kelp me. For / will confess need- 
ing your kelp.” 

The private bedchamber of the King 
was in rather simple taste, but the 
room into which he stepped was a 
magnificent example of elegance and 
function. Close at hand were all the 
conveniences which he foimd neces- 
sary, yet in forms which were artful. 
The King’s personal guard snapped to 
rigid attention at his entrance. Jethor 
moved with lithe grace tq his favorite 



reclining couch and fell to fondling the 
jewel at his throat. A servant wheeled 
in the strmght-line desk on which were 
compact machines for his daily use. 

Jethor flicked a switch and spoke in 
a low voice: “Ramat, I have some- 
thing of interest for you. Qf even 
greater importance than that which 
occupies your time now — ” 

*‘There is only one person I trust 
on all Mars. Ramat. Be is the most 
honest, etkicaUy speaking, man / 
know. He hates and abhors war. If 
posdble, he would persuade me to 
declare an armistice. But he too knows 
Hedra and the impossibiUty of reason- 
ing with her. Therefore, much as he 
hates it, he feels that with justice on 
our side, we will win. Here he is 
now — ” 

DAMAT’S tall, rather angular body 
^ was framed within the doorway. 
He moved toward the King at Jethor’s 
beckoning finger. His lined face, 
seamed with deep thought and deeper 
feelings, was set in its worn pattern of 
concentrated attentiveness. 

“I was devising a grant of rights foi 
our people for that day in the future 
when we have won and peace will 
reign,” Ramat said. 

“It can wait. I have news. Soul- 
transfer^ce has taken place in re- 
verse, At this very moment. And 
soon. . 

“Soon...” Ramat echoed. 

Jethor’s eyes widened in slow 
amusement at the other’s incredulous 
look. But that look was swiftly erased. 

see. Earth-soul, how well- 
trained Ramat is, how the years of 
service to kis King have taught him to 
conceal his emotions. He knows of 
wkat I speak, yet also knows that a 
gesture, a word, and all is lost. The 
spies and spying devices of Hedra are 
as efficient as mine. Therefore, he 
wiU not betray me by even a sign. 
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Now and then / feel a smaU thought 
of wonder about his honesty, but in aU 
fairness erase that thought. Wonder, 
doubt, suspicion — the three steps lead- 
ing to certain death on Mars. He alone 
knows of the machine / have invented, 
the machine which reduces all matter 
to its original form, energy, and trans- 
fers it to any given place. The machine 
is ready for its proving. It cannot 
fadV’ 

“Yes, Ramat, soon victory will be 
ours,” Jethor said. 

“And what of the Queen-soul in the 
Earth girl?” 

- “A problem shortly to be settled, 
Ramat. But for the moment, sit at my 
side. I would see how Siramir is hold- 
ing out. The reports are not good,” 

Jethor flicked another switch and 
the hidden glow of lights faded and 
died, to be replaced by the ball of 
light on the ceiling. Presently a vast 
scene was unfolded. An immense 
city lay revealed before their eyes. It 
was entirely surrounded by a huge 
wall of strange gleaming metal. And 
surrounding the wall, stretching in a 
seemingly endless line, were literally 
millions of warriors. Thunderbolts of 
light crashed against the walls, explod- 
ing into incandescent flame. Gaping 
holes were to be seen in the metallic 
bastion. Machines could be seen at 
some distance from the walls sending 
their rays of energy at the protective 
wall, while other machines threw um- 
brellas of rays overhead, to explode 
and cascade down upon the defenders 
and helpless citizens. 

WERE the defenders entirely 
helpless. They also had machines, 
weapons of power. Entire masses of 
men, on both sides, disappeared into 
puffs of tiny balls of smoke as the 
integrator-rays struck. But it was ap- 
parent to Jethor and Ramat that it 
was but a matter of time until the 



breaches the siege machines were mak- 
ing in the walls would be large enough 
for the attackers to get through with- 
out fear of harm. For these walls were 
impregnated with energy and the touch 
of it was instant death. 

Already the chosen advance strikers 
were on the march, protected by the 
greatest display of protective fire yet. 
Their uniforms, treated metallic cover- 
alls which covered them from head 
to toe, protected them against any- 
thing but a direct hit of an integrator- 
beam. 

Then the first wave went through 
the breaches and the fighting grew 
more fierce. The defenders, soldiers 
and citizens alike, threw themselves 
with the wildest fury on the attackers. 
Life meant nothing, and it seeme<| as 
though death were being deliberately 
courted. 

But to no avail. The last they saw, 
as Jethor flicked the switch, was the 
great mass of the main body moving 
forward, on foot and mobile unit, to 
the taking and sacking of the city. . . 

A convulsive shudder shook Ramat. 
Jethor threw him a pitying look. “You 
see but the one side, Ramat. You al- 
ways have. Needless killing is what 
you think it. That victory is never 
bloodless is sometliing you cannot un- 
derstand.” 

“Nor will I ever,” Ramat said. “I 
beg leave to return to my work. Soon 
it too will be done.” 

“The granting of right^ to the peo- 
ple, eh? Yes, Ramat, they shall have 
all that is their due when victory is 
ours. Go. I give you leave.” 

“//e is as my right arm, Earth-soul. 
A good and kindly man. But he is a 
philosopher, and in our society there 
is no room for such. He can never 
understand that there must be death 
before there can be life. In the dying 
of this planet there was created the 
life force in those ancient scientists to 
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build the vast underground cities fn 
which we Uve. The great giver of 
energy, the sun, gave us life without 
death. On the surface of Mars are 
vast pipe lines, a hundred miles in 
circumference, through which flaws 
the energy of the sun, to be stored for 
all the needs and uses of any future 
gmerations on Mars. Those people 
you watched die will give birth to the 
freedom they died for. They fought 
so that others may live. Is that bad?” 

“No. I’m not a philosopher or mor- 
alist, but even I can see the right in 
what you do.” 

“Then you will do as I ask?” 

“What is that?” 

“Kill the girl on your return — ” 

“K.O Catliy?” 

“Yes. For she is possessed of the 
Qucen^soul, and on her death the soul 
will also die. This is the issue, ike 
true issue. Hcdra feels it is her per- 
sonal mission to lead the way to the 
domination of the Universe. She will 
ruin and lay waste to accomplish that 
donunation. Without- her ego, kr.r will, 
her soul — and all these are one — she 
is doomed to failure and I will con- 
quer!” 

“Suppose I don’t succeed? There 
isn’t any guarantee Uiat I 

“/ wFl still conquer. The matter- 
transference machine will he the de- 
ciding factor. There is after all a 
limited amount of manpoivcr avail- 
able to either of us on Mors. With the 
machine / can draw on the vaster re- 
sources of Earth or Venus. But with 
her death the strug^e will terminate 
more qtdckly. 

“The gratitude of all the peoples on 
Mars will be yours on the success of 
your mission.” 

“I love Cathy. But the Queen will 
never let go while I am alive. What 
must be, must be. I will try to kill 
her — before she kills me. , 



•jmE TRANSITION again— <»ld of 
^ outer space and the feeling of 
flight on wings of infinite speed. Had- 
1^ opened his eyes and turned to face 
Galbraith. Although be had no way of 
knowing how much time had elapsed, 
Hadley guessed not too much of it had 
gone by. 

Galbraith was still seated, still look- 
ing at him with that intent stare, that 
lifted eyebrow. Hadley passed a fret- 
ful hand across his suddenly feverish 
forehead. There were things to be said 
and decisions to be reached and he 
knew Galbraith would not like what 
he bad to say. Perhaps might not even 
go along. . . 

“I know everything now,” Hadley 
spoke directly, but in cautious tones. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

. “I know about jethor, Hedra and 
you, Ramal-Galbraith ” 

It was as if Galbraith had pulled 
a mask over his face. His features 
seemed held in suspension, as though 
lie were waiting for something to hap- 
pen, something wliich he feared, yet 
knew was inevitable. 

Hadley went on: “I had intended 
telling you of the dream I had earlier, 
but changed my mind. I guess I knew 
you’d talk me out of it and I didn’t 
want to be talked out of it. Instead, I 
let my will go free. I have just re- 
turned from Mars, Galbraith,” 

Tire mask slipped a little, exposing 
the sadness in the other’s eyes. “I 
knew that one day you would,” Gal- 
braith said. 

“Yes, I don’t kj»w the mechanics 
of it, but it seems that Jethor’s and 
my will or ego or whatever you want 
to call it, merged, I lay there in his 
brain, all nice and snug and warm and 
open-eared, and listened to his 
thoughts come to me; and sometimes 
I answered them with my own. He is 
a great man.” 

The mask wmt all the way down. 
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He led you as he leads all the 
others.^^ 

‘'1 thought the same thing. His 
speech was so courtly, so carefully 
worded, yet so vital. I got the im- 
pression of tremendous vitality, of 
infinite discipline. And at the last, in- 
stead of hammering the phrase which 
should have decided me in his favor, 
he spoke as simply as one plain man to 
another. That is why 1 beHeve him 
and must do what he asked of me.” 

Galbraith had noticed the caution in 
voice as Hadley began to speak and 
had also heard how, as the other went 
on, the caution was forgotten. He 
took a deep, quivering breath and held 
up his hand. ^^Wait, Bill. You say 
you’ve made up your mind. I know 
what you mean. You’re going to kill 
Cathy Moore.” 

^*No. She is already dead. I’m going 
to kill the ego-will-soul of Hedra.” 

“Jethor twisted you around his fin- 
ger, Bill. Maybe I shouldn’t say that. 
Maybe you think you’re a man and 
an intelligent one and nobody. can 
twist you if you don’t want them to. 
I know the man, Bill. He is more 
vicious than the woman.” 

“He said he trusts you as he would 
a brother.” 

“Words. He trusts no one. I don’t 
know what he did or what he showed 
you or what be said, but of this I’m 
sure. He told you it was Hedra’s sole 
purpose to rule the Universe, and to 
accomplish that she must first conquer 
Mars.” He saw he had scored a bull’s- 
eye and gained c^fidence. “He must 
have explained the machine’s purpose 
also. To bring the manpower of Earth 
to Mars. Listen carefully: he need 
bring only one man and he knows the 
machine can work. It can also work 
in reverse. The super-science of Mars 
in the hands of even a small army 
would make short work of making 
Earth a captive on the wheel of Mars’ 



war chariot.” 

^AS GALBRAITH right? Had he 
^ been duped by a clever man, by 
a man for whom he had no standar<^ 
of judgment? Then he remembered 
what Jethor had said about Ramat 
That the High Minister would try to 
make peace by any means other than 
violent. That only Ramat’s belief in 
Jethor’s cause made him stay in the 
King’s camp. 

“Jethor was right I don’t know 
Hedra, but she is evil. I know it. All 
right, Galbraith. I’ll give you a chance 
to talk me out of an attempt on her 
life. What would you want me to do?” 

‘Tet things remain as they are. 
Jethor has no power over you so long 
as he cannot subjugate your will. Nor 
can he know what goes on. I am 
Ramat, yet Ramat knows nothing of 
what is being said here. It is not the 
minds which merged and became one; 
it is the will! All this lies in the sub- 
conscious. True, Cathy Moore is dead 
to you, but only while the Queen 
holds Cathy’s will captive. Kill Cathy 
and you may also kill the merged wills 
of the two. May. The chances are that 
you won’t! The chances are that the 
Queen will release her will the instant 
before death strikes. But what has 
Jethor to lose? Nothing. He knows the 
Queen’s body and mind are still on 
Mars.” 

I can’t listen to him, Bill kept tell- 
ing himself. He’d talk me out of my 
bridgework with a filet in front of my 
nose. And he says Jethor is slick. He’s 
even slicker. He doesn’t want either of 
them to die, yet he wants the slaugh- 
ter to end. 

“What’s the real reason for not 
wanting me to kill Cathy?” 

“If it served any practical purpose, 
I would say do as you wish. But kill- 
ing one evil entity accomplishes noth- 
ing if the other one remains free.” 
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‘‘You lose. Now, give me the gun 
in your poehet and don’t try holding 
out because I’ll just take it from you 
the hard way. Believe me, I can.” 

^ALBRAITH smiled wryly and 
tossed Hadley the gun. “If I 
can’t persuade you on moral grounds, 
perhaps common sense will work. 
Cathy has at least one man and maybe 
more helping her. Have you forgotten 
the waiter?” 

“The guy who, took Tony’s place. 
Of course. Well, this .38 makes it a 
little more even.” 

Galbraith stood up, stretched and 
moved toward the door, 

“Where are you going?” Hadley 
asked. 

“To the same place as you. Have 
-you forgotten I am your protector?” 

“Fine. We’ll go together. Wait till 
I slip on a jacket.” He stepped to the 
closet, noticed that Galbraith had hung 
his suit coat neatly on a hanger and 
took it off and slipped it on. The gun 
fit clumsily in the pocket and was so 
patent anyone would have noticed it. 
He tried the hip pocket. Worse. He 
finally slipped it between the waist- 
band of his trousers and his shirt. “I 
feel like a hoodlum,” he said as he 
stepped forward to join Galbraith at 
the door. 

“I don’t imagine Mis.s Moore went 
back to her hotel, Galbraith said as 
he put his hand on the doorknob. 

Hadley look^ blank. Then the 
words made sense. He had forgotten 
Galbraith’s role in his rescue. It 
seemed obvious that Cathy wouldn’t 
go back to her hotel. It seemed the 
most reasonable thing for her to as- 
sume Hadley would not forgive the 
second attempt on his life. And that on 
his revival he would call the police. 

“I wasn’t thinking,” Hadley admit- 
ted ruefully. He teetered on his heels 
and looked up at the transom, eyes 



half closed in thought. “So let’s think 
— out loud. Now she’s either miles 
from here, running like hell, or she’s 
not. Running from me will never get 
me laid out on a mortician’s table, 
something we both know she’s desirous 
of. 

“First, however, how much time 
since you grabbed me from' their 
clutches?” 

Galbraith looked at his wrist watch. 
“Two hours about.” 

“How long before you got me out 
of the dope?” 

“Twenty-five minutes at the most.” 

“One more question; did they carry 
me out or was I helped out?” 

“Helped. Your feet were dragging 
somewhat, but you weren’t out com- 
pletely.” 

“Then she knew there wasn’t a 
letlial dosage in the bottle. Let’s say 
she also knows how long it takes for 
the stuff to wear off. Now, if we 
don’t believe her running from here, 
then we have to believe she’s still 
around. Hiding someplace? I can’t 
buy that, Galbraith. It would be as 
useless to her aim as running would. 
No! Cathy and her pal or pals are 
either in this hotel, or right outside 
close by. 'WTiat’s more, all we have 
to do is stay right here in this room 
and Cathy Moore will walk right to 
us.” 

^ALERAITH blinked a couple of 
^ times in astonishment, then nod- 
ded gently. “I would say that your 
deduction stems from as fine a bit of 
analytical reasoning as ever I’ve 
heard. Too bad you did not analyze 
as well when you were with jethor. 
What do you plan on doing?” 

“What else can we do but make 
ourselves comfortable and wait the 
lady’s arrival.” 

While Hadley . busied himself in 
turning out all the lights but. the 
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shaded one on the desk, Galbraith 
shoved the chair over against the 
wall and made himself as comfortable 
as he could in the overstaffed club 
chair. Hadley surveyed the darkened 
room with an air of contentment. 

“Should I say ‘come into my parlor’ 
to her when she arrives?” 

But Galbraitli had adopted an air 
of watchful waiting and did not seem 
to think the other’s remark amusing. 
Hadley shrugged and decided silence 
was perhaps the better course. He 
seated himself on the Lawson sofa op- 
posite Galbraith on the club chair, 
and sat pensive and brooding. 

The sudden knock on the door 
brought him upright with a startled 
jerk. “Who is it?” 

A voice trying desperately not to 
be frightened, replied, “The bellhop, 
sir. With the sandwiches.” 

Galbraith whispered, “I told him 
to bring some up in a half hour. 
Thought you might be hungry.” 

Hadley slipped the gun from w'here 
he had it and motioned for Galbraith 
to open the door. He stood to one side 
flat against the wall beside the door, 
out of sight of anyone entering unless 
they turned toward him on stepping 
past the threshold. 

The gun, held against himself, cov- 
ered the door’s opening, 

^ALBRAITH opened the door and 
stepped back as the bellhop took 
a step forward. Then the man who 
stood behind the bellhop put his knee 
Up against the boy’s haunches and 
shoved. The tray and sandwiches scat- 
tered to one side as the boy staggered 
forward, stumbled, and plunged head- 
long against the desk. His head struck 
with a dull thud and his face hit the 
floor. He twitched for a second, then 
lay still. 

The man who had done the kicking 
moved into the room. Cathy Moore 
was a step behind. Hadley acted with 



efficient smoothness. Two quick steps 
and he was at the girl’s side. He 
shoved her to the wall and closed the 
door with an almost simultaneous 
movement. Then he was shoving the 
gun hard against the dark-faced man’s 
back, although still keeping half 
turned to Cathy. 

“Drop it.” The words seemed, al- 
most casual. 

The gunman didn’t want to find out 
how casual Hadley was. The gun fell 
to the floor. 

Hadley kicked it toward Galbraith 
without looking at it. “Keep it on 
them,” he said. 

Galbraith was on his knees at the 
boy’s side. He reached out, grabbed 
the -gun and pocketed it. 

“How’s the kid?” Hadley asked. 

“Alive. Unconscious, though. Got a 
nasty crack on the skulk” 

“Just so he’s alive. All right, tough 
guy. Up against the wall. Face it and 
get your hands up over your head.” 

The man obeyed without hesitation. 

“Me too, Bill?” Cathy asked. 

“No. You and I are going to have a 
little talk first.” 

“Then what?” 

His shoulders moved in a' faint 
shrug. “Who know^s? Depends on the 
answers, maybe. I once asked you 
‘why’ but never got an answer. Think 
you’d have one for m-e now?” 

She moved slowly toward him, and 
as she walked she held her hands out 
to him in a supplicating gesture. He 
let her come all the way. Then, as she 
stood facing him with only inches sep- 
arating them, he stuck the gun in her 
side. 

“Just in case you get ideas, Cathy.” 

“I once had an idea about love. It 
seems very long ago, now.” 

His lean, smooth face became lined 
in bitterness. “Fine words. A little 
late, Cathy. Why?” The word was a 
whisper and a demand. 

She looked up into his pain-filled 
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eyes. don’t know, ! just have to. 
You've got to die, Bill.” 

“But I’m not going to, Cathy. 
You’re the one who’s going to die. The 
difference is I know why.” 

“If you know why, then that’s all 
that matters. If- you’ll be better off 
for it, I w'ant you to kill me, Bill.” 

There was something terribly wrong. 
There was hunger and pain and utter 
love and belief in her eyes. They 
should have been terror-stricken or 
wild with anger, not look as they did. 

Suddenly her eyes became wide and 
fixed. “Bill! What am I doing here? 
Why — why are you holding the gun 
in my side?” 

Kill her. Kill her before your knees 
turn to water and it runs up to your 
brain and leaks out of your eyes. 

The last words of doom: “I’ve got 
to, Cathy.” 

Then his finger was tightening on 
the trigger, squeezing it. Once and 
again and a third time. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth squeezes were frantic. 
The gun was empty of shells! 

BUM!” He shoved Cathy 
off and whirled on Galbraith. 
“I didn’t bother to look. You soft- 
soaping bum. You tricked me.” He 
spoke without heat, but his voice was 
edged with hoarseness. 

“If I hadn’t,” Galbraith s^id softly, 
“you would have killed her just now. 
You’re utterly blind and deaf, my 
friend.” His completely matter-of-fact 
voice made a shabby bit of acting out 
of Hadley’s violence. 

It was then the man they had all 
forgotten acted with a speed surprising 
in one so squat and thick. He had 
been edging toward Galbraith a step 
at a time. Now, he took the last step 
in a single quick move, snatched the 
gun from the limp fingers and took 
two steps to the side, out of reach of 
the other should Galbraith attempt 
getting his gun. 



Cathy’s eyes moved from the gun- 
man to Hadley and back again. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Give it to him. That’s what we’re 
here for, ain’t it? That’s what you 
hired me to do.” 

. Before he could divine her inten- 
tion, she leaped on Hadley, twining her 
arms around him, trying to bury her 
body in his. Her head burrowed 
against his chest. 

“Darling,” she whispered brokenly. 
“He’s right. I don’t know why — I 
don’t know why.” 

The gunman was getting impatient. 
“Come on. Get away from him, or I 
let you have it too.” 

The meaning of Galbraith’s words 
was suddenly clear to Hadley, with the 
shocking effect of a hammer blow. 
Cathy was no longer possessed by 
Hedra’s evil ego. His hand came up 
and began a tender caressing of her 
hair, then the fingers slid down and 
went under her chin and lifted her 
head. 

“Darling,” he whispered. “You’ve 
come back to me. The Cathy I never 
thought I’d know again. You’re back.” 
She gave the last drop of her love 
in the return of his kiss, nor did she 
want anytliing else but the continued 
pressure of his lips on hers. . . . 

'J'HE SLATE-COLORED- eyes of 
the gunman shifted abruptly at 
a sudden movement from the man in 
the chair. He had risen and was stand- 
ing stiffly erect, eyes staring at a spot 
directly above the two locked in em- 
brjtce. Galbraith’s lips moved, but in 
silence. As if in prayer. 

At that instant, Ramat’s will re- 
moved itself from that of the Earth- 
man and returned to him. 

Hadley felt the convulsive move- 
ment of the girl’s body, beard the 
moan of pain she gave and held her 
away from him. “Cathy! What’s 
wrong?” 
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She tried to answer but her face 
twisted again in terrible agony. “I — 
I’m being— torn apart — ” 

He started to speak again, but the 
words died in a strangling £ob. A vise 
had closed on him and was twisting it- 
self into his body. He sobbed horribly 
once more, felt the strangling bonds 
reach up to his brain — and for the 
last time knew the utter cold of outer 
space. 

TT WAS A room of squarish dimen- 
sions, with a low ceiling painted in 
neutral colors. A diffused bluish-white 
light was spread evenly throughout the 
room from a hidden source. A tall 
spare man in a greyish smock stood at 
the side of a squat machine from 
which a multitude of wires spread to 
a complex motor attached to, but sep- 
arate from, the machine itself. There 
was a circular window-like opening 
about head high. A pale green light 
glowed within the circle. The side 
against which the man stood was plain 
but for two knobs and a like amount 
of dials. 

The air. in the room was .sharp 
with the fragrance of mountain pine. 

The man turned. Lines so deep 
they might have been etched with acid 
sliced into both cheeks and along the 
flanged aquiline nose. The eyes were 
deep-set but alive with an oddly quiet 
triumph. The face was that of an 
ascetic, or scholar. It was the face of 
Ramat, High Minister to Jethor, King 
of Mars. 

He spoke to the young couple in 
low, moderate tones: “I was afraid 
that I might be too late. The guards 
in whom I had placed my trust and 
fate betrayed me. I had to work 
quickly then. Jethor would not delay 
long in seeking me out, and this room 
is not impregnable. But it was I who 
won out.” 

“You were thp only one,” Hadley 
said, “who knew the King was building 



this machine, and you beat him to it. 

Why?” 

“Not quite the same machine,’^ 
Ramat corrected Hadley. “I built it 
to circumvent Jethor. But our com- 
pany is not quite complete. A mo- 
ment...” He turned again an l fid- 
dled with one of the knobs, then 
twisted the dial to a new position. 

The light glowed vividly green, then 
subsided to its previous paler color. 

Cathy gasped in fright and Hadley 
turned to see the reason for it. There 
had been notliing before. Now, a 
woman stood revealed. Her blue-black 
shoulder-length hair shone dully. Her 
eyes were sloe-colored, and v.uthin 
their depths hidden sparks sent out 
slivers of light. Her forehead was wide 
and smooth, the firm proud chin was 
strong and sure. 

She looked like the queen she was — • 
Hedra, of Nether Mars. 

Ramat’s head bent slightly. “Your 
Majesty. . . ” 

For the instant of her arrival she 
was frightened. But it took only a 
second for recovery. Her eyes became 
round and sparkling at sight of the 
squat shape. “Ramat. Why have you 
brought me here?” 

“To show you what I have made,’^ 
came the suave reply. 

“I am not blind. Why, Ramat? To 
make me a peace offering?” 

He shook his head. “You are aware 
of its potential, I think.” 

“Matter transference. The one thing 
in which my scientists have failed me.’' 
“Who holds this machine, holds 
Mars. Jethor has built a similar one.” 
She grew pale at the words. “Ramat, 
I hold no enmity against you. A bar- 
gain. Join me and name what you will; 
it will be granted.” 

“An immediate end to the war. 
Your abdication, and a free election. 
And last, the weapons of war to be 
scrapped to the last piece.” 
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He smiled. ‘‘I did not think so. 
You would be an empty symbol witii- 
out war. Jethor always said there was 
no place for philosophy on Mars, or 
for philosophers. There will be one 
day.” 

The name of the King stirred her. 
'^Jethor — where is he?” 

“He will be here soon. He is blast- 
ing his way through the walls. But not 
knowing the full extent of my achieve- 
ment, he is using a hand-ray pistol. He 
is afraid a heavier weapon will destroy 
us.” 

“Jethor afraid? You must be mad.” 
“The sanest of us all, I hope,” 
Ramat said with odd accent, 

“You’re a fool, Ramat,” the Queen 
said bitterly. “Jethor will talk you 
out of it. And we will all be the 
losers.” 

“You but prove my contention,” 
Ramat said. “Below your show of 
spirit and courage lies an inner weak- 
ness, a fear of the invulnerability 
of Jethor. Although he mentioned 
stalemate, he knew he would win. 
Jethor had the confidence of his belief 
in his own destiny. That was why he 
could argue so well. The King never 
doubted for an instant that what he 
was doing was for the good of all, 
even when it meant the sacrificing of 
millions of people’s lives. It was to 
their benefit to die. 

“Earthling, v.^ould you open the 
door to his Majesty?” 

*T^HE KING showed only momentary 
surprise at sight of Hedra. The 
sternness fell away from his face and 
he relaxed as he gave the room and 
those within a searching look. “You 
set a fine stage, Ramat.” 

“Send the guards back/’ Ramat 
said. His fingers were tense on the 
dial, although his voice held to a 
normal tone. 



“Jethor has no need of guards,” the 
King said. He shook his head abrupt- 
ly, and the men behind his framed 
figure fell back out of sight. 

“Close the door, Earthling,” Ramat 
commanded, 

Jethor shot Hadley a quick glance 
as Hadley closed the door again and 
moved back to stand with his arm en- 
circling Cathy’s waist. 

“Earthling, eh? Methinks this is tha 
shell where once my spirit resided, 
You have done well, Ramat. I am 
helpless. Had I known you were also 
building a machine, I would never 
have gone through tlie mental agony 
of building on my own.” 

“The King forgot, then, that he took 
Ramat from his scientific seat at the 
University of Uvarti to make him his 
High Minister?” 

“Jethor has forgotten nothing,” the 
King said. “What is it you expect of 
me, Ramat? There can be no com- 
promises. I have lived without them, 
and am quite willing to die without 
them.” 

“I but want to remind the King,” 
Ramat said, “that my machine cancels 
his out. So long as I remain in control 
of this dial, which is focused on the 
energy beam potential-cone of your 
machine, there can be no integration 
of energy by which means only can 
matter transference be made. I offer 
the same conditions I made Hedra: 
abdication and the scrapping of all war 
material.” 

Jethor gave Hedra a sidelong look. 
“I see she has refused your offer. I 
can be no less a King than she a 
Queen.” 

Ramat shrugged his thin shoulders. 
“I expected the answer you gave. 
Very Well tlien. I have made peace 
with my conscience. Your deaths will 
be the great gain for all Mars. The 
thousands of years of past achieve- 
ments wall now be put to the use of 
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all, and not for the military alone. 
There wiil be space travel to ather 
planets, but on peaceful missions, not 
for conquest. I will put an end to all 
wars by putting an end to those who 
make v^ars.” 

“You cannot be other than what 
your nature compels you to be,” 
Jetaor said soberly. “Nor can you act 
otherwise. It is not in your nature to 
kill. 1 do not believe you capable of 
murder.” 

“I have thought long and hard on 
it,” Ramat spoke quietly, with dignity. 
“I would Inive killed you lomg ago. 
But Hedra would still have been alive. 
Which is the reason why I did not 
kill her immediately on bringing her 
here. The two of you had to be to- 
gether. Yow, go to her side, Jethor, 
else I kill you now.” 

J ETHOR MARCHED past Ramat 
without hesitation or fear. His face 
was wiped smooth of emotion. Nor 
did Ramat see the signal flash from 
his eyes as he stqrped by. Hedra did 
and divined his purpose. 

“Are we to pose together, or is the 
angle too great for the machine to 
cover as we had bc'en?” Jethor asked 
as he stood by the side of the woman. 

“What the problem i.s will make 
small difference,” Ramat said. He was 
beginning to show the strain he v/as 
under. His eyes were tightly drawii at 
the corners: the lines in his face 

seemed like saber cuts now. His voice 
was a shallov*^ toneless whisper: “It is 
for the future I do this^ — ” 

Jethor’s hand came up with an odd 
deliberation for one so military. It 
was as if he knew he stood no chance 
against the other. Yet Jethor’s re- 
flexes were more swift than Ramat’s, 
It was a matter of who moved more 
swiftly, the hand lifting the gun or the 
fingers twisting the dird. 

The fingers won. 

And on the instant, as if they had 



never existed, the figures of the Earth- 
lings disappeared. The King and Queen 
looked into the glass window and saw 
a ball of bronze flame, and for a sec- 
ond seemed to see a pair of infinitely 
small figures set against the ball Then, 
only the sun was to be seen again. It 
could have been an illusion .... 

“How did you know?” Bill Hadley 
asked. 

“The King’s mind is an open book. 
I saw the answering flash in Hedra’s 
eyes when the King passed me and 
knew he had signalled her. He stood 
to win if he succeeded, and there was 
no reason for him not to. That is, 
had I not known the strange twistings 
of that intellect. They projected their 
wills into yours and forced yours into 
theirs. But this time there was an. 
actual transference, not alone of wills 
but of the whole mental concept. He 
should have understoo4 by your very 
presence what I intended and why I 
had brought Hedra here also. The 
Earth girl had to have a body. I said 
my machine was different, and not 
alone in that it cancelled his out but 
also in that it could make the mental 
transfer as well as the physical. 

“Knowing my hatred of murder, he 
should have known that I would not 
kill two innocents. He will never know 
now, that I let him dupe himself. , . 

A look of infinite sadness filled 
his eyes. 

But neither the man nor the woman 
saw it. His arms were about her and 
she was straining the lovely body close 
against his. Their lips met in a kiss 
that seemed to set their brains afire. 
Suddenly she moved back a step. 

“Bill, I’m only half dressed.” 

“Yes, my sweet,” he said, as he 
lifted her face to his again. “I noticed 
that the second she showed up, 
Queen. ...” 

This time she did not step back. 
THE END 
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THE GOOD— AND THE BAD 
Dear Editor: 

That fellow, Dr. Carpenter, really grab's 
you a word-lacing, didn’t he? Threw the 
proverbial monkey wrench into the works. 

I have a feeling that some of his beliefs 
were truly justified — but some Were not. I 
shall try to compare my opinions with his. 

First: He states that your magazine is 
nothing but worthless trash. Maybe all pro- 
fessional men think FA is trash — I don’t 
know. Certainly the majority of your 
fans are not professional people. I don’t 
think FA is trash, and there are many, 
many others who think as I do. We are not 
the high-minded professionals, though. 

Second; I have not read FA as long as 
Dr. Carpenter, so he may have a point in 
stating that you do not follow the sugges- 
tions of the fans. I and the rest of fandom 
sincerely hope that he is wrong. Of course, 
some of the changes suggested are impossi- 
ble. But many are worth examining. Let’s 
hope that some improvements are made. Dr. 
Carpenter is justified in suggesting that 
you make some improvements — a good many 
of them. 

Third; I would not call your magazine 
cheap, nor would I call it haphazardly put 
together. It is better than a few others in 
some respects. 

Fourth; I do not think that FA and AS 
will fold — at least I hope not. Some stories 
are good, some are bad. But there are 
enough good ones to keep it from folding. 

Now I would like to make a few criti- 
cisms. I shall start on the cover and work 
toward the back, 

'THE COVER: The covers are good — and 
don't let anyone tell you they’re not. There 
is one disappointment, however. One artist 
spoils everything. Why not let Jones do 
every other cover and have someone else 
fill in the gaps? A little variety would 
never hurt your* covers. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES: This' feature of 
“Men Behind Fantastic Adventures” is one 
of the best additions you've ever put into 
FA. A truly interesting feature. Keep it. 

THE EDITORIAL: This is really an up- 
and-down affair. Sometimes it’s good — 
sometimes it isn't. It depends on your writ- 
ing mood, no doubt. This could certainly 
improve. 

THE STORIES; The shorts are usually 
the better stories of the magazine. Once in 
a while you have a good lead novel — this 
time you didn’t. “Dark Benediction” should 



have occupied the position — it w^s the best 
story in the magazine. The shorts were all 
good. 

INTERIOR ILLOS: These are usually 
below average — only once in a while do you 
get a good Finlay illo. But this time you 
had a good Cartier illo. That made up for 
the poor ones. It was the only one I 
thought was worth printing. 

THE ARTICLES: Phooey! Throw them 
out! One or two longer and more interest- 
ing ones- would do. You have too many and 
they become boring after a while. 

THE READER’S PAGE: Good. I would 
like to see one change, though. You- could 
make a few more comments on them. And 
atop passing over the ones filled with brick- 
bats with the “Oh, well” attitude! You 
could at least defend yourself!, 

THE ADS: I know you need money to 
publish the magazine, but why must you 
always get it from the same places? Ugh! 

Well, that about does it. Lot’s hope that 
a few changes, as I suggested, are made. 
1 don’t care about trimmed edges or a dif- 
ferent size. Just good stories — especially 
lead novels — and good artwork. We shall 
see what the next issue of FA brings. 

-JJltrascientifically yours, 

Harold Hostetler 

Box 163 

Cairnbi'ook, Pennsylvania 
FOILED AGAIN! 

Dear Editor: 

So Ivar Jorgensen isn’t a penname eh? 
Curses! Foiled again by Postum! At least 
someone besides myself made the same mis- 
take . . . 

Well, here I go again. And this time I’m 
about as positive as I’ve ever been. Aren’t 
H. Dorset and Frank Navarro -Ho-ma des 
'plumes- for Leo Ramon Summers? If not. 
I’ll quietly shoot myself (with a water 
gun). 

Pardon on a statement I made in this 
issue’s letter. I forgot to mention the sto- 
ries Jan Romanoff cites as good examples 
of ’48 FA novels. All of them good. Sorry, 
Jan. 

Looking over your two previous issues, I 
see you printed three VERY good stories, 
namely: (1) “The Dead Don’t Die” ... ter- 
rific! (2) “Excalihur and the Atom”... 
VERY good. (3) “The Traveling Crag”... 
VERY good. These stories are in order of 
my preference. 
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Your Tvew artist, Ed Valigursky, is very 
good. Keep him. And yo-a now have Edd 
Cartier! Swell! Now let’s see if you can 
hold him. Man, what with Finlay, Law- 
rence, Cartier, Ruth, Sharp, and Vali- 
gurshy, you’ve got a hunch of artists! Oh 
yes, musn’t forget Gerald Hohns. 

Memos to Bobby Warner: (1) As to 
your query about my being a hemale or 
shemals— I’m a he. (2) There was a Toka 
story ii). Planet Stories for Summer ’48 
called ‘Tn the Sphere of Time”. By Pelkie. 

Terry Carr 

134 Cambridge Street 

San Francisco 12, Calif. 

Yo\h wouldn’t shoot yourself for beiny 
half right, uoi'j, would you, Te-i-ry? . , . .Ed. 

WHO’S A TARMUT? 



July magazines very well, especially the 
feature novels. Your companion magazine, 
AS, is far better than FA. I enjoyed "Ro- 
bot Men of Bubble City” very much. Id is 
one of your best. The best books to my way 
o: thinking are: 

1. Amazing Stories 

2. Galaxy 

S. Tlu'illing V/onder Stories 

4. Fh.nlnstic Adventures 

5. Planet 

C. Sia.itiing Stories 

As a suggestion for the improvement of 
your book:, why don’t' you have trimmed 
edgco? 

In "our opinion, who is your best aiit) or? 

Inquiringly, your faithful reader 



Kent Corey 
Box 64 

Enid, Oklahoma 



Dear Ed; 

Wow! FA is getting better all the time. 
After reading the September issue I felt 
I just had to write my second letter. Every 
one of the stories rates high in my estima- 
tion. It’s hard, very hard, to choose be- 
tween "The Terrible Puppets" and "Dark 
Benediction" for first place, but after con- 
sidering them both carefully I have decided 
upon "Dark Benediction”. No other story I 
have read has put man in a more perilous 
situation. 

Dr. Carpenter scorns to hold views con- 
trary to those of everyone else. Too bad he 
won’t iiavc read the September issue of 
FA. It would, without doubt, convince him 
he is wrong. After I read his letter I 
couldn’t help but wonder if he wasn't a 
little man about seven inches tall. The way 
he criticizes the work of others, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he was found to be one of 
those tarmuts. Seriously, I do think he is 
more than a little bit confused. 

That cover was one of Jones’ best. It 
portrayed not only a scene from the story, 
hut the story itself. 

Why did BIcGreevey call his story "The 
Catspixw”? If there’s really a Leo Stone- 
man working at FA, you’d better watch 
him. 

For once the "Reader’s Page" carried a 
lot of short letters instead of a few long 
ones. A decided improvement. 

Suppose there were really a bunch of 
dermies running loose . . . Funny ... I have 
an overwhelming desire to touch you! 

Yours approachingly. 

Don Smith 

Box 71 

Hot Springs, South Dakota 
NOT UP TO PAPv, HE SAYS 
Dear Sirs, 

I have been reading your magazine for 
about three months, and I think it is very 
good. But I think last few issues have 
»ot been up to par. 1 liked your June and 



A.5 far as rve're concerned, alt our au- 
thors are best. Once in a while one will 
write an outstanding winner — once m a 
great while one writes one a little below 
his par. But as a whole, they’re all our 
favorites. Ed. 

COMES CONSCIENCE 

Dear Ed, 

I’ve been reading your sister mags, 
FANTASTIC and AMAZING, for well over 
two years now, and have selfishly accepted 
the wonderful stories and artwork without 
a word of thanks. 

But finally my conscience intervened, and 
here I am. 

^rst, I would like to express a few 
opinions on your last issues. Here’s my 
rating. 

AMAZING: 

1st PLaco: "The Gi-een Blood of Treachery" 
by Willard Hawkins 
Very good, well off the beaten track. 

2nd Place: "A World He Never Made" by 
Edwin Banson 

SLory was along u.sual lanes, but E. 
B-.ison’s treatment of it makes up for it. 

The rest of the stories shai'e third place, 
as I can’t decide between them. 
FANTASTIC: 

I have to praise R. G. J. for a superb 
cover. One of the best in a long time. 

1st Place: "The Terrible Puppets” by Paul 
Fairman 

'Wonderful! Different! V.’eil Written! 

2nd Place; “Dark Benediction" by W. M. 
Miller, Jr. 

I actually lived the part of Paul, sym- 
pathize wholeheartedly with his decision. 
3rd Place: "The Catspaw" by J. McGreevey 
Excellent! Implication added to suspense, 
though I disapprove of writers' using other 
author’s names (not necessarily in this 
case) and mag titles in stories. 

4th Place: "Mission Accomplished” by R. 
M. Williams, and "The Secret of John 
Marsh” by W. P. McGivern share thi* 
spot. 
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Many thanks for both great issues. 

I hope you won’t mind my putting in a 
little advertisement, but I’m real gone on 
these mags. If any of you readers should 
have any old maga (AMAZING or FAN- 
TASTIC, naturally) lying around, and 
would like to sell them, let me know. I 
can’t get enough of them. I haunt the 
bookstores, but can’t find very many. 

Now, a few more words about the mags, 
before I drop down to the bookstores again. 
I’Ve compared your “zines” to other mags 
in the same line. No comparison! Won’t 
touch ’em! Artwork and stories don’t com- 
pare to AS and FA! Printing is horrible! 
Sure way to eyestrain. 

I may seem a bit lavk^h in my descrip- 
tion of your mags, but that’s lw)w I feel. 

Well, see you next month, when your 
latest hits the stands. 

Jim O’Brien 

Post Office Box 145 

Haskell, New Jersey 

Thunhii for your comments, Jim, We'U 
waiting for you >/ert inane ...Ed. 

STF-TRADER REVIVED 
Dear LE3: 

I have enjoyed FA a lot Some wonder- 
ful stories have been in it since that first 
issue. I have a complete collection and also 
many duplicates. 

Maybe there are some new fans who 
need back issues. The revived STF-TRAD- 
ER is now being published by Jack Irwin, 
Box 3, Tyro, Kansas. He will gladly an^ 
swer all inquiries about it. This ’zine spe- 
cializes in trade and selling of back issues 
of all stf magazines. 

Hope you will mention this in Reader’s 
Column of FA. 

K. Martin Carlson 
1028 Third Avenue South 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

ITEMIZED LISTING 

L’Editeur : 

AN ITEMIZED ACCOUNT OF THE 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES, 

ITEM ONE: 

A numerical classification of the stories 
in the order of my preference: 

(1) “Dark Benediction”, a real good 
yarn. More by him, please. 

(2) “The Catspaw”, a different twist on 
that sort of story plus Cartier’s illp made 
this the best short of the ish. 

(3) “The Secret of John Marsh”. If it 
wasn't so short it would be good on “Di- 
mension X” with that ending. 

(4) “The Terrible Puppets’’. Pretty good, 
but not sensational. 

(5) “Mission Accomplished”. The ending 
lust didn’t hit me right, but good neverthe- 
lass. 



ITEM TWO; 

The cover, one of R. G, J/9 better ones. 
I'd like more like this one. 

ITEM THREE: 

The interiors were pretty good this time. 
Cartier's was the best, by far. But X 
didn’t care for Dorset’s. 

ITEM FOUR: 

Say, why don’t you drop the Rosicrucian 
ad on the back cover for a while and sut 
a cover there by Settle^ as many fans have 
requested. Or one by I^aul, on w'hat is on 
other planets. Please! 

ITEM FIVE; 

Now to the letters: 

To B. Warner. Terry Carr is a he. 

Augmenting M. MiteheP’s report on fan- 
dom in Canada, I wish to add that Chester 
D. Cuthbert, 54 Ellesmere Ave., St. Vital, 
Manitoba, Canada, wants all Canadian fans 
to write him, giving him your pi-esent ad- 
dress, even a postcard. And that C. Stew- 
ai't Metchette, c/o Mrs. Gw-en Ormisten, 
Apt. 504, 1425 Taylor St., San Francisco, 
would like to hear from most any fan. 
ITEM SIX; 

Say, are you going to have a 15th Anni- 
vei-sary ish like AS had? You know, a big 
ish of 270 pages or so. Come now, don’t 
make a big disappointment like Brother 
Browne did when he forgot AS’s 25th 
Anish. 

David Rike 
Box 203 

Rodeo, California 

FA Joeaii't celebrate its 15t/i anniver- 
sarij witil Mmj 1054 — -so we’ve- plenty of 
time to plan a whopping snrpme for yon. 

—Ed. 

COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS? 

Dear Editor: 

Having 18 years of reading stf behind 
me, I now, for the first time, tender rny 
heartfelt thanks for the excellent stories 
you have put out in the past. 

Your September issue is pretty good. 
“Dark Benediction” is a story of the year, 
even if Miller stopped the tale a bit too 
soon. “The Terrible Puppets” rates fair 
with me. ‘■Mission Accomplished” is defi- 
nitely old stuff . . . 4th rate. “The Catspaw” 
was a good short. But how did John Marsh 
get away in that little' rocket ship... eh? 
Oh . . . he must have built a big one? But 
not in that little room locked on the inside. 

Now, here we go. ..PLEASE, let's have 
more good articles based on (1) The Theo- 
ry of Relativity, (2) Time Travel, (3) In- 
ter-Galactic Wars, (4) Longevity, (5) Res- 
urrection, (6) Interdimeiisional Travel, 
and (7) Creation and Destruction of 
Worlds. There js no limit to imagination, 
and any, stories based on these seven topics 
could be extremely exciting. Most stories 
like them have been, in the past. 

Also, if you would put in color illustra- 
tions with each story, or at least a few 
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of them, as well as the one on the front 
cover, they would dress up your mag; not 
only would you delight your “captured'* 
fins, but you would gain many more. A 
mag like I suggest would be well worth 35c 
and even. 40c. 

If you’re going to put out a good mag 
then PUT OUT THE BEST AND THE 
HOST, and it will be worth whatever you 
charge. Don't say 1 didn’t warn you v-hen 
sr.rnaor.e be.a',T you to the punch, because, 
broih.cr, I’ll buy ’e;n as fa:'t as they turn 
thain out. 

i saw tlie movie “The Thing’’ ... dIsap- 
po nting. . .supposedly more intelligent than 
man and uttering noi;'c.3 like a beast . . . 
in.telligenc& rends toward peacefid acts and 
thoughts. We were to it v.'iu’.t crJ’bages are 
to us, huh'l Eab, the movie was siupid. 

Bye-bye for now and keep up the good 
vvork. 



■fS' h 


Sonprjting 

success 




is EASY! : 




"Hinb on Writing Song Hits," tha s:-; 
dynamic brochure that gives you the 


hints ONjl 
; writing ll 

; SONG 1! 

HITS 1 


a new viewpoint on the art of writing ' 
successful and popular songs. Ft's 
jam-paeVad full of invaluable song- {?•; 
Writing tips. Send $2.C0 today for f.-; 
your copy. Money back guarantee. Uf 
Or send for further FREi details now' | 




CLARION-NOTE MUSIC CO. | 
Box 1196. Fort Wayne 6. Indiana ^ 





j Select Siu) 

ANEW. DIFFERENT UNE«f COMtC BOOKLETS 
forAduIH. Lo 3<J«4 wil^ FUH'* HILAAIIV. 6ood 
Clear llluslralions. 20B©okl«tJalldifferent 
ScntPrepal^-foi* ^322. /ya 

THOANi 0ctf]5SB5.OEnihiw5U. 0^.l=7; lAjAngeki 8.Cal«f. 



FVE GOT THEM ALUS! EVEnY CHE!! I 

.^LL the Svi;nc» Fiction, end Supeinaturvl Boots 

in Print in Airerica cr Cnslardil I con juppiv anyihimj 
you J 60 menlioned, listed cr cliered anywiicrel! Visit my 
stora and ir.spsct ths Largnif Veristy of Brand Books 
of this kind in thfl World or sand 10c icr ir.y Eijj Printed 
Cheeklist of 1094 Tlvirs including 224 P.iptrbound Bocks «t 
eac'i uc, 

FRANK A. SCiJRUD, 9 ColumUrs Citclc, New Y«ik 19, H. y. 



WIIY CaM’T V8U &BVESTISS? 

Tf.is is ono Inch of advertising space. It Costs only 
$8.96 and reaches more than 245, OCO readers. 
For complete Information write to Ziff*Davi> Publishing 
Cetnpan'/> 185 V/abtrsh Avenve, Chlcseo 1, iiS. 



Your ardent fan, 

Matt (SFC Joseph H. Matthews, 
RA-6113598) 

Instructor Co. A, S, T. R. 

Camp Gordon, Georgia 

ALL THE WAY FROM CHINA... 
Dear Ed: 

Stand back, Lidstone is taking the 
plunge. Well, here I am. I am not writing 
about last issue’s stories (when you get 
this they will probably be reprints any- 
way). I am not looking for pen-pals. I am 
not swapping back numbers. 

I should Just like to congratulate you on 
your mag. When I get hold of FA they are 
usually months old, and often I have felt 
the urge to put typewriter to paper and 
join in the discussions and arguments. But, 
alas, then 1 realise that if I do, the sub- 
jects will long ago have faded by the time 
this would be received by you. 

So I’ll just say cnr.gratukitions to a fine 
mag — and lots of luck. 

P/Lt. F. L. Lidstone 

c/o H. M. Prison 

Outi'am Road, Singapore 3, Malaya 

And lots of luck, to you, Lt. Lidstone. 
You're invited to join in any discussions 
and any nrgu7nentH going on m these col- 
umns ut liny time. You’re always welcome^ 
curly or late. Ed. 

. . . AND FROM THE PLANET OF 
ALTHAZT . . . 

attention! mican trobes from althazt com- 
municating with f-a earth, do you read me? 

proofreader— we use small letters on this 
graph because inter-planetary communica- 
tors have not yet been perfected as to 
their use. 

the September issue of f-a (earth time) 
was the first f-a brought to our minds via 
communicator from earth, we here on al- 
thazi believe favorably in the illustration 
by edd cartier from the narrative — the 
catspaw — . the illus was brought over com- 
mendably by carrier wave, if the act is not 
infinitely impossible wc mican trobes would 
appreciate it if one of you in the editor 
class of earthmen would send out bulletin 
in his favor, also include a vision of him 
and perspective on how he gets the stippled 
effect. 

also in the catspaw— what does the title 
have to do with the consti uction of the nar- 
rative? we from althazt cannot make horns 
or hoofs of it. 

please include this communication in your 
visual record of the next l/12th cycle as 
we would like to ijiflucnce earthmen in our 
favor. 

if communicators are handy we would 
like to make contact with eai-thmen at troy 
new york, western sector earth. 
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our translator, the only earthman we 
have been able to make direct contact with, 
is quite young (sixteen revolutions). 

galus from althazt breaking contact. 

translator — Joseph e. belotte 
2705'15th street - 
troy, new york 

Welcome, Althaztians — to earth contact. 
Your communication received and reprinted 
intact, and may you be able to decipher 
our answer. 

Appreciate your favorable comments re 
artist Edd Cartier. He gets the stifled ef- 
fect in his illustrations by working very 
large on illustration board %oith grease pen- 
cil. Probably uses Korn’s litho. crayon 
No. 2 and No. 3. 

“Catspaw”, according to Earth definition, 
means a person who is being used by an- 
other as a go-between, or a tool. And in 
this case, Thome Leathern was the human 
puppet for the Lanns, used in an attempt 
to warn Earth. Perfectly simple— and logic- 
al. 

Trust yanr interplanetary communicators 
toill soon be perfected and all your mechan- 
ical difficulties ironed out,.., ,,.Ed, 

HONEST, IVAR’S REALLY REAL! 
Dear Ed: 

Each issue of FA seems to be getting 
progressively better. In the September is* 
sue, Faiiman’s “The Terrible Puppets” 
x*ead just like his stories of old. He’s a 
fine writer, hang on to him. 

1 hope this bearded-man-on-the-cover 
thing doesn’t become permanent. This one 
was nice and colorful, though. Interior illos 
seem to be picking up. Snaring Cartier and 
Fawcette has undoubtedly made many read 
ers happy. All you have to do now is get 
Finlay back. I say back because, ■whenever 
he appears, it’s strictly a one-shot. 

The reader's column is full of comment- 
worthy letters this time. Lively, too. 

Terry Carr: At least we agree on one 
point. You suspect Ivar Jorgensen of being 
a nom de plume, while I know it is. Even if 
Miss Shaffer won’t admit it. As for the ar- 
gument about FA’S best years — ^wcll, I 
guess it’s just a matter of taste. 

Arline Gingold: If you think “Space Ca- 
det” is rotten, let me suggest “Captain 
Video” which, in my opinion, takes the 
cake for the best example of how stf should 
not be presented on TV. However, don’t be 
discouraged, there aie two radio shows, one 
excellent, one mediocre. “Dimension X” is 
the former, while “2000 Plus” is the latter. 

L. W.‘ Carpenter: You seem to be a cyn- 
ical soul. I bet you paper your walks with 
“Galaxy” covers. (Not a bad idea, come to 
think of it.) However, I must confess I 
agree totally with you on your opinion of 
AS. I don’t see much in a magazine that is 
slanted at the “cradle trade”. (Dare you to 
print my last sentence, LES.) 

Bobby Warner; That last paragraph of 
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yours should have given LES’ brain a real 
workout. Is it code? 

How about getting some copy from the 
following writers; deCamp, Fairman, 
Browne, Wiiliams, Brown, Lesser, DeVet, 
Miller and (for want of his real name) 
Jorgensen. 

In the summing up, FA is definitely on 
the rise. Keep the long novels coming. 

Oh, yes, anybody want to trade back is- 
sues for stamps? 

Jan Ronuuio-f 

26601 South Western, Apt. 341 

Lomita, California 

IVe can’t imagine ivhat you. mean by Fin- 
lay’s being a one-shot. He’s appeared in 
practically every issue of our magazine for 
the Uist six months — and will continue to 
illustrate for us. 

There’s a new science-fiction television 
program ' called “Tales of Tomorrow" which 
is one of the better shows. It comes on 
every other Friday night, and stacks up 
with the best of them. 

As far as the AS slant is concerned, it 
depends on what you mean by the “cradle 
trade’’ ... . There’s the child tvho thinks 
he’s too old to read “Alice in Wonderland”, 
and tvho finds udien he groivs up that 
“Alice is too old for a child to read. 

The Ivur issue comes to a head on p. 3/ 
Ed, 

A SECONl) LETTER 

Dear Ed : 

The stories in this issue aren’t as good 
as in June, but I managed to read and en- 
joy most of tl'.em. I late them as follows: 
First Place: “Dark Benediction” 

^iccond Place: “The Terrible Puppets” 
Third Place: “Mission Accomplished” 
Fourth Place; “The Catspaw” 

“The Secret of John Marsh” is probably 
tl;e worst story I’ve ever read. If McGivern 
can’t do better than this, send Ihm back to 
the ice wagon. Ugh, what a story. 

Jones’ cover was very good, but I’m still 
wondering who the guy with the whiskers 
is. Are they really his, or is he breaking 
them in for someone else? 

On the reader’s page, Mrs. Louis Wood 
asks for opinions on “The Tiling”. To be 
perfectly frank, I thought it stank- 

I see you printed my letter, hut what a 
ciite — “A First Letter” — cuch! How about 
a better one for this one? 

By the way, what goes with Bart Mulli- 
ver and Shot Mahoy? After reading your 
mag.s for fifteen years, I still think they’re 
tops in their field, bar none, including 
Galaxy. 

D. Stewart 

1064 Gates Avenue 

Brooklyn 21, New York 

HOW LONG IS FOREVER? 

I Dear Editor: 

i I have just read the July issue of FA, 
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rather belatedly, and feel moved to com- 
ment on ‘'Witness for the Defense”. 

I didn’t read McGivern’s story, but I 
wholeheartedly agree with “Witness for 
the Defense”. The really amazing part of 
man’s history is not that he has made so 
many tragic mistakes, but that he has ac- 
complished so much in the relatively short 
time he has lived on this earth. In support 
of this argument, I would like to pass along 
this interesting legend which I heard from 
a minister. 

The story goes tliat far to the North, 
in the land of i«'od, there is a block of 
solid granite, one thousand miles high, 
and one thousand miles wide each way. No 
Waves beat upon this rock, and no rain, 
snow, or wind blows against it. Once ev- 
ery thousand years, a tiny bird comes to 
sharpen his bill upon this rock. When 
this rock is worn away, ONld DAY IN 
ETERNITY- SHALL HAVE PASSED 
AWAY ! 

As for the re^t of the -July issue, none 
of the stories were bad, all were at least 
good. “The Traveling Crag”, in my opinion, 
was outstanding. So was “The Dead Don’t 
Die”. Hardly the kind of story to read just 
before going to bed. “There’s No Way Out” 
left me with a feeling of confusion, how- 
ever. 

Keep up the present high quality of your 
stories. McGivcrn to the contrary, men 
are going to be around a long time yet 
to read FA. 



Floyd N. Hiliiker 

2042 Darwin Avenue, SW 

Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 

We feel, too, that vian has done more 
good than evil — and that the future for 
mankind is bright. Let's hope we're right. 

—Ed. 



ANOTHER MILLER FAN 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished the September issue 
of FANTASTIC and all the stories but one 
were just fair stories. 

I thought the story “Dark Benediction” 
was a masterpiece. It was the most interest- 
ing, absorbing science-fiction story I have 
road in a long time. I think the writer, 
Walter Miller, is an above-average stf 
writer. 

I also thought the cover was very good. 

I have been interested in stf mags for 
the last couple of years. Keep on putting 
out stories like “Dark Benediction” and 
I’ll never lose that interest. 

Lewis Bun 
214 West Park 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

We’ve probably received more letters on 
Walter Miller's “Dark Benediction" than 
M any other story tve’ve min in a long time. 
W0’r» pleased you liked it so well Ed. 
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NO MORE THAN ENTERTAINMENT 

Dear Sir: 

A couple of the best stories I have ever 
read; “Excalibur and the Atom” in the 
latest issue, and tlie one about the giant 
meimaid character about three issues back. 

1 don’t know how enthusiastic one has to 
be to become a stf fan, but 1 have read 
everything I could lay my dirty little paws 
on for the last ten years. However, I 
missed a lot when we had that argumont 
with Tojo and Hitler. On top of that, I 
seem to be hard to please, and alihough I 
seem to have waded through an awful lot 
of poor material, I feel iliat the few real 
gems that I have discovered were worth it. 

I am engaged in scientific work myself 
and naturally tend to admire an author 
more if he can come Uji with a plausible 
theory which will stand a little investi- 
gation. Science fiction is a field in which 
I feel it iS not necessary for an author to 
be a ton-notch writer. If a person has a 
v.'cwj)oint on the future life of humanity, 
or conditions that he can forsee developing 
through a certain course of action, it is a 
relatively simple matter to build a story 
around it and thus present it to the public, 
it seems to me from some of your stories 
that your policy is to use things like this 
to help educate the masses in a painless 
fashion. Am I right? 

Anyway, I like to think I am; because 
a weapoTi as powerful for good as a science- 
fiction magazine would be wasted if it 
weio used for entertainment purposes only. 

Encu.gh of this blurb. Since this is the 
first time I have ever written to an editor 
1 do not want to overstay my welcome. • 

Keep the mags rolling I love ’em. 

Eric A. Hames 

Maditon Natural Gas Co., Ltd. 

Turner Valley, Alberta, Canada 

This talk abowt a viewpoint's being more 
important than the writing is as pointless 
as wkieh is more important: lungs for 
breathing or air to breathe? Try to get 
along without either! 

We don’t educate the masses. We 
wouldn’t know a mass if ws met it on a 
sunny street. We have renders who, we 
think, like stories of people in conflict, mth 
imaginaiioe and scientific backgrounds. 

—Ed. 



CONGRATULATIONS . . , 

Dear Sirs: 

This is my first attempt at a letter of 
this sort and I would like to take the 
opportunity to congratulate you on your 
fine magazine I And the covers are swell. 
Also inside illustrations. 

G. Boyd 

244 Green 

Memphis, Tennessee 
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A FIRST LETTER PROM AN OLD FAN 
Dear Editor: 

It senns strange that after reading your 
maguine for over ten years, I should 
suddenly get a desire to write you a let: 
ter. However, it seemed I could never 
find a reason. Even as 1 watched the 
magazine grow along with AMAZING 
STORIES to the top it has reached today, 
I never could lift my pen to write. When 
Shaver, whom 1 detested, started writing 
for you, I didn’t hidng myself to telling you 
what I thought of his “allusion of little 
people”. When long ago Adam Link was 
my hero, I still refrained from writing 
AMAZING STORIES and telling them, 
how much skill Eando Binder had. 

But after reading the Sentember issue 
of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, I re- 
ceived an inner urge to express my 
' opinions on your magazine. 

First, for a definite change from the 
last few issues, the stories were excellent. 
Somehow I can’t stand stories that take 
place in the past unless, of course, the 
basic idea of the story is time-travel. It 
seems to me that stoi'ics of the past are 
nothing more than historical novel.s, not 
science fiction or fantasy; for, while 
fantasy could have occurred in the past, it 
is hard to find it in stories of cavemen 
and jungle-dwellers. Of course this is my 
opinion, and that is why in getting back 
to this issue I was highly pleased; no 
stories of the past. 

Before I discuss the stories themselves 
and give praise I’d like to find a few 
faults. 

(1) The cover had no connection with 
the story “The Terrible Puppets”. You say 
‘Trent Cover painting suggested by a 
scene from “The Terrible Puppets”. I say, 
no such thing, because Jones, in my opinion, 
never read the story. I do believe that you 
had the painting; it was good; so you 
matched it with a story you had on file. 

(2) Not enough short 6,000 to 7,000- 
word stories. In my humble opinion, one 
long story, several of the above stoiies, 
and a few 2,500-word stories make a per- 
fect reading issue. 

It just so happens that both novels were 
excellent in this issue. “Dark Benediction” 
was the best. Miller has an excellent style 
and writes a suspenseful story. It would 
pay to hold on to him. 

Fairman's “Terrible Puppets” was good 
also. A little different than the run-of-the- 
mill hidden race stories; although for a 
minute I thought I was reading Shaver. 

“Mission Accomplished” a dull story with 
a trite ending. 

“The Catspaw” — different and unusual. 

“The Secret of John March” — very bad 
for McGivern, who is usually tops with 

me. 

I have only two possible story desires: 
time-travel stories and robot stories. 

On the subject of that cover again, 
while you didn’t have a story to go with 
it, it still provokes several good stoiy 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



ideas. I might even write a story to go 
■wiiii it. Don’t be surprised to find a 
manuscript with my name on it on your 
desk in a few months. I might be another 
“Wellman” or even a “Shaver” — ^no, not 
that. 

Here’s wishing you- continued success 
with your magazine. 

Erwin A. Hoffman 
1824 S. W. 16th Terrace 
Miami, Florida 



good, but wasn’t enough of Freya. 

“The Dead Don’t Die” was another good 
one. Covers don’t bother me. If mv friends 
don’t like them that's their hard luck. 

Any stamp collectors in our crowd? Need 
some exchangers. Also for back issues of 
stf&f. 

Karl Klondike 
Harrisburg, Illinois 

EMERALDS FROM THE EMERALD 
ISLE 



Jones’ cover is symbolic — the tarmut re- 
hearsing the actor. You say this cover 
provokes several good story ideas — well, 
the plot for *‘Tke Terrible Puppets" is 
what author Fairman saw when we 
assigned Mm to do a lead story revolving 
around this cover. 

We’ve got exciting time-travel and robot 
stories coming soon. Watch for them. Ed. 

WANTED: EXCHANGERS 
Dear Friend: 

About time I dropped you a line. Been 
with your AMAZING from away back 
around 1932 when I was just a little squirt. 
Took up FANTASTIC when it came up. 
Noticed you wanted reaction to "We the 
Machine”, so here is mine. Pretty good. 

But I liked “Whom the Gods Would Slay” 
in FA some better. Ripping dialogue and 
pretty passable humor, All characters were 



Dear Ed: 

This is the first time I have ever read 
your book, FANTASTIC ADVENTURES. 
“The Masters of Sleep, by Ron Hubbard, 
was the lead novel in the issue I was able 
to get. I wish to thank you, for it’s very 
good reading. 

I would be very grateful to you if you 
would publish this for me, as it is very 
hard for me to get this magazine here. 
Maybe someone over there would be so kind 
as to send me their old copies and 1 may 
be able to do something for them in return 
for their kindness. 

Ted O’Neill 
2 Windmill Street 
Limerick, Eire 

If we know our readers, Ted, you’ll be 
deluged with old issues of FA. Happy read- 
ing! Ed. 



Read the AMAZING 

NOSTRADAMUS 

PREDICTIONS 

that have startled the 

ENTIRE WORLD! 







,WHAT IS THIS WORLD COMING T0?| 

1 This-the ONLY existing edition of the authentic words 
f of famoui NOSTRADAMUS-will give you more than 
g 1000 prophecies dating to the year 8797 A.D. Inter* 
g preted in plain, easy*ta>understand language by the 
famed Henry C. Roberts. 

g Nostradamus predictions have never been disproved! 
g Here in one Big revealing volume you will find the 
S famous and complete predictions of the GREAT NOS* 
^TRADAMUS. Past events have come true with uncanny 
f accuracy. Now see what may 
f be in store for us in the fu- 
|ture. Clothbound — over 350 
I Pages. 



PAST EVENTS 

ACCURATIIY RRt* 
DICTIO In<l<i4in§ 
4at»ii fr«Mh R«v> 
•Tullan. londen 
Fir*. Anarlcsi 



Just a feweventsfrom Nostradamus 
Predictions: ATOMIC WARFARE, 
RETURN OF HITLER. WAR WITH 
RUSSIA, Date of Next World War, 
Cataclysmic Destruction of Great 
Cities. TIME OF PEACE ON 
EARTH. 



I ONLY $3.00. ORDER YOUR COPY 
NOW-OE AMAZED, 

I NOSTRADAMUS Inc. sto c»ai st„ Dipt m n«w v«k. n. v. 




D( V. a a. 






T F you just like to dream, read no further. There 
comes a time when your fancies must be brought 
into light — and stand the test of every-day, hard 
realities. Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions — whose thoughts never get beyond the 
stage of wistful wishing? Do you often come to 
from a daydream with the sigh, “If only I could 
bring it about — make it real?” 

All things begin with thought — it is what fol- 
lows that may take your life out of the class of 
those who hope and dream. Thought energy, like 
anything else, can be dissipated — or it can be made 
to produce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the creative proc- 
esses within your mind — through them you can 
assemble things and conditions of your world into 
a happy life of accomplishment. Mental creating 
does not depend upon a magical process. It con- 
sists of knowing how to marshal your thoughts into 
a power that draws, compels and organizes^ your 
experiences into a worth-while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS^-»«e BOOK 

Let the Rosicrucians tell you how you may ac- 
complish these things. The Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization), a world-wide philosophical 
fraternity, have preserved for centuries the an- 
cients’ masterful knowledge of the functioning of 
the inner mind of man. They have taught men 
and women how to use this knowledge to recreate 
their lives. They offer you a free copy of the fas- 
cinating book, “The Mastery of Life.’’ It tells 
how you may receive this information for study 
and use. Use coupon opposite. 

Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 



MENTAL CREATING 



